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in  tnis  laiesi  recognmon  ot  ouisianamg  serv¬ 
ice  to  our  readers  and  continuing  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  journalistic  craftsmanship. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News 


Sunpaper’s  forced  combination  ended!  New  Sindlinger  study*  reveals  a  combination- 
buy  that  includes  The  News  American  necessary  for  adequate  coverage  of  Baltimore: 


action  market 


Metro  Rochester’s  321  ^000  SKILLionaires  turn  their  yearly 
$2.5  billion  paycheck  into  action — buying  action — for  their  city, 
for  their  families,  for  themselves. 

Share  in  this  dynamic  market — the  home  of  Kodak,  Xerox,  Bausch  &  Lomb, 
Taylor  Instrument.  Reach  the  SKILLionaire  year  round  through 
Rochester's  action  media — the  daily  Times-Union  and  daily/ Sunday 
Democrat  and  Chronicle.  Call  Robert  Fromm,  Manager  of  General 
Advertising,  or  call  our  representative.  Story  and  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 

The  Times-Union 

Rochester,  New  York  Members  of  the  prize-winning  Gannett  Group 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


Now.  a 


NOVEMBER 

19-20 — Kansas  and  Missouri  AP  Members.  Hotel  Muehlebach,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

19 — Oklahoma  Press  Association.  Advertising  clinic.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Okla¬ 
homa  City. 


TUMBLEWEEDS 

Sunday  Page 


DECEMBER 

1-2 — Associated  Press  member  newspapers  and  broadcasting  stations  of 
Wisconsin.  Pfister  Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

3-15 — Seminar  for  City  Editors.  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York. 

8- 9 — Alabama  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Birmingham, 

Ala.,  Parliament  House. 

9 —  Texas  Press  Association.  News  and  photo  conference.  Koko  Inn,  Lub¬ 
bock,  Texas. 


In  only  two  short  years, 
our  sensational  strip  TUMBLE¬ 
WEEDS  has  become  a  modern- 
day  classic. 

So  many  editors  asked  for  a 
Sunday  page  that  we  had  to 
oblige  them  and  it  started  on 
October  29  in  30  newspapers. 


From  the  very  day  it  was  in¬ 
troduced.  TUMBLEWEEDS  took 
off  like  a  prairie  fire  and  at¬ 
tracted  an  army  of  loyal  readers 
in  an  incredibly  short  time.  To¬ 
day  it  is  in  more  than  100  news¬ 
papers. 

Editors  who  are  trying  to  at¬ 
tract  that  all-important  segment 
of  the  population— young  people 
—know  that  TUMBLEWEEDS 
is  a  great  help. 

Only  a  few  months  after  it 
started  in  one  metropolitan 
newspaper,  a  survey  showed  an 
amazing  87  per  cent  readership 
among  teen-agers. 


In  another  city,  a  group  of 
high  schoolers  started  a  ITJM- 
BLEWEEDS  fan  club.  It  now 
has  more  than  12.000  members. 

A  postcard  or  letter  will  bring 
you  daily  and  Sunday  samples 
of  this  fast-growing  comic.  You 
owe  it  to  your  readers. 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 

DCS  MOINCS  IOWA  488  MADISON  AVI  .  NCW  YORK  CITY 


BRUCE  HORTON,  General  Manager 


JANUARY 

5 — Virginia  Associated  Press  Newspaper  annual  meeting.  Hotel  John 
Marshall,  Richmond,  Va. 

5-6 — Virginia  Press  Association  mid-Winter  meeting.  Hotel  John  Marshall, 
Richmond. 

7-11 — National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  annual  convention.  New 
York  Hilton. 

7-19 — Seminar  for  Circulation  Managers.  American  Press  Institute.  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New  York. 

11-13 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association.  Hotel  Westward  Ho,  Phoenix. 

13-17 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Hotel  Jung,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

18-21 — Wyoming  Press  Association.  Ramada  Inn,  Casper. 

18- 20 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention  and  Press  Institute, 
Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville. 

19- 20 — New  Mexico  Press  Association  convention.  El  Rancho  Hotel.  Gallup, 
New  Mexico. 

19-20 — Texas  Press  Association  Winter  Meeting.  Fairway  Motor  Hotel, 
McAllen,  Tex. 

19-21 — Oklahoma  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City. 

2 1 -Feb.  2 — Seminar  for  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  (over  50,000 
circulation).  American  Press  Institute.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 


FEBRUARY 

8-10 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton  Motor  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
11-23 — Seminar  on  New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Production.  American  Press 
Institute,  Columbia  University,  Now  York. 

13-14 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association  Winter  Convention.  Statler 
Hilton,  Buffalo. 

18-20 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Warwick  Hotef,  Houston. 

23-24 — Texas  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference.  Sam  Houston  State 
College,  Huntsville,  Texas. 

25-27 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

29-Mareh  2 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association  Winter  Convention. 
Hotel  Dupont,  Wilmington,  Dela. 

I  25-March  8 — Seminar  tor  Advertising  Executives  (under  75,000  circulation). 

American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
i  29-March  2 — PNPA-IAMA  Display  Advertising  Conference.  Host  Farm 
Motel,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


MARCH 

1-2 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines,  meet¬ 
ing.  Voyager  Inn,  Greensboro,  N.C. 

I  14-16— National  Newspaper  Association.  Government  Relations  Workshop. 
!  Hotel  Washington,  Washington,  D.C. 

I  17-29 — Seminar  on  Newspaper  Promotion  and  Public  Relations.  American 
Press  Institute.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

21-23 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Host  Farm  Motel, 
*  Lancaster,  Pa. 

31-April  12 — Seminar  for  Political  and  Government  Reporters.  American 
I  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
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Plenty!  when  you  want  a  Sunday  Magazine 
with  more  coverage  than 
LIFE  and  LOOK  combined  in  a  twenty-five 
biilion  doilar  market 


That's  what  The  Inquirer’s  TODAY  Magazine  offers 
with  its  coverage  of  943,000  households  throughout 
the  60-county,  Third  Federal  Reserve  District. 

Yet  for  all  its  coverage  of  vital  portions  of  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  TODAY  Magazine's  Page- 
Cost- Per-Thousand  is  far  less  than  regional  editions  of 
leading  national  magazines  that  circulate  throughout 
the  same  areas. 

And  TODAY  gets  results.  That’s  why  it’s  America’s  num¬ 
ber  one  newspaper  magazine  for  Mail  Order  Advertising. 

TODAY  Magazine  has  its  own  staff  of  local  editors, 
writers  and  artists.  That's  why  TODAY  Magazine  pos¬ 


sesses  an  intimate  local  flavor  unattainable  by  maga¬ 
zines  of  national  scope. 

TODAY  Magazine  is  read  by  every  member  of  the  family 
—on  Sunday— when  they  are  relaxed  and  more  receptive 
to  your  advertising  message.  Schedule  this  supplement 
of  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer— the  area’s  leading  adver¬ 
tising  medium  for  35  consecutive  years. 


Jlnqutr^r 

The  Newspaper  with  Buying  Power 


Who  do  we  like  more  than  people  who  save 
S&H  Green  Stamps? 

Easy.  People  who  redeem  S&H  Green  Stamps. 
Because  once  they  find  out  about  the  quality 
merchandise  they  get  with  their  stamps,  we've 
won  a  lifelong  friend 


That's  why  we've  just  opened  a  brand  new 
8.8  million-cubic-foot  warehouse,  along  with 
our  regional  office  building  and  a  redemption 
center,  in  Hillside,  Illinois,  outside  Chicago.  We 
want  to  assure  the  fastest  possible  movement  of 
merchandise  to  the  125  redemption  centers  in 
1 1  states  that  the  warehouse  serves.  More  than 
seven  million  families  in  those  states  save  S&H 
Green  Stamps. 

And  we  opened  the  new  facility  in  plenty  of 
time  to  move  out  merchandise  for  the  Christmas 
shopping  season,  our  busiest  time  of  the  year. 
The  new  warehouse  is  using  the  most  modern 
equipment  available  in  retail  distribution  to  do 
its  job  Among  its  tools  are  computer-written 
orders,  the  most  modern  materials-handling 
equipment,  and  an  advanced  mechanized  or¬ 
der-filling  system  that  uses  electric  eyes  to  route 
merchandise  through  the  warehouse  into  our 
trucks. 

We  want  people  to  redeem  our  stamps.  And 
our  71  years'  experience  indicates  that  95%  of 
the  stamps  we  issue  will  be  redeemed  for  mer¬ 
chandise 


Need  information  about  trodmg  stamps'?  Write 
or  coll  the  local  office  or  redemption  center  of 
rhf.  Sperry  and  HutcHinson  Compony 

An  Amer'can  Way  of  Thrift  Since  189a 


"  .  ,  *  *  * 
twin  d  i^olumn 

★  ★★★★★ 

PARENTS  OF  'THE  BRIDE  submitted  a  wedding  announce¬ 
ment  to  the  Las  Cruces  (N.M.)  Sun-News  on  a  piece  of 
!  scratch  paper  advertising  brand-name  pills  “for  dependable 
conception  control.”  ....  Michael  R.  Codel,  AP  London  staffer, 
reports  a  new  telephone  installed  in  his  home  has  a  tone  signal 
,  instead  ol  a  hell.  “It  sounds  like  a  bloody  bird,”  warned  the 
,  man  who  installed  it.  Mike  reports:  “The  first  time  it  rang, 
we  thought  a  chicken  had  lamled  on  the  balcony  outside  the 
living  room.  It  gave  off  a  series  of  cackles  and  tweets  like  a  I 
flock  of  farmyard  birds.  Ever  since,  whenever  the  phone  sounds, 
my  wife  tells  me:  ‘Honey,  answer  the  chicken.’  ”  .  .  .  .  Ad¬ 
vertising  salesmen  will  u.se  for  business  and  columnists  will 
use  for  funny  gags  through  1968  the  new  11th  edition  of 
I  “Chases’  Calendar  of  Annual  Events”  (Apple  Tree  Press,  Box 
1012,  Flint.  Mich.  48501.  Paperback.  S2),  listing  1,315  special 
events  for  the  coming  year.  No  matter  how'  gloomy  the  news 
and  weather  forecasts,  you’ll  find  a  year  full  of  good  reasons 
for  celebration  in  the  calendar  of  the  Chase  brothers,  a  news- 
,  paperman  and  a  university  professor. 

A  Matter  of  Updating 

We  replate  page  one  five  lime.s  a  day; 

Overset's  updated,  or  thrown  away. 

Just  one  thing  has  got  me  floored— 

I  \^'hy  can't  we  clear  ofT  the  hulletin  board? 

I  — Kenneth  Smart,  Dallas  Times  Herald 

!  — A  fine  bay  colt,  bred  from  champion  lines  in  Kentucky, 

i  has  been  named  for  O.  O.  McIntyre,  who  was  the  famous  i 
New  York  columnist,  by  the  owner,  a  real  estate  man  in  ; 
Gallipolis,  Ohio,  where  the  columnist  was  reared  and  where 
M  rs.  McIntyre  maintains  Gatewood,  her  summer  home.  ... 
Warm  and  grateful  thanks  to  Pete  Ivey,  director  of  the  News 
I  Bureau  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  for  writing  with-  t 
!  out  my  advance  knowledge  an  undeserved  but  pleasing  profile  of 
i  me  under  title  of  “Newspaperman’s  Newspaperman”  in  the  j 
Nov.  1  issue  of  The  State,  a  magazine  published  in  Raleigh,  f 
N.  C.  Pete  Ivey,  whom  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing,  { 
once  was  a  brilliant  writer  for  the  Winston-Scdem  (N.  C.l  j 
j  Journal.  .  .  .  Cary  Brick,  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times,  is 
j  writing  a  new  stylebook  and  would  appreciate  copies  of  same 
j  from  other  newspapers  for  reference. 

I  .1 

I  City  Room  Characters 

BIG-HEARTED  BEN:  Page  one  news  editor  who  is  chock  full  j 
I  of  largess.  When  he  wants  to  get  rid  of  a  suddenly  dead  slop'  : 
I  and  cut  he  tells  the  inside  news  editor:  “I’ve  got  a  wonderful  j 
layout  for  you  for  that  hole  on  page  9.’’ 

I  DISTINGITSHED  DONALD:  He  is  a  newspaper  consultant.  He 
takes  mysterious  surveys,  interviews  the  staff,  watches  the  opera¬ 
tion  closely,  and  prepares  a  thesis-sized  critique— all  for  a  mere 
S500  a  day  and  costs.  He  recommends  more  suburban  news,  les.< 
international  news,  more  metropolitan  news,  less  national  news 
more  scientific  news,  less  crime  news,  more  state  news,  le.ss  re-  • 
gional  news,  more  pictures,  fewer  comic  strips,  more  family  news  . 
fewer  political  columnists,  more  financial  features  and  less  sports  | 
The  paper  adopts  all  his  suggestions— and  loses  20,000  circulation  J 
over  the  next  six  months. 

FRIENDLY  FR.ANK:  Nightclub  columnist  with  never  a  harsh 
word  about  any  acts  on  his  beat,  as  befits  a  man  who  eats,  drinks  ! 

I  and  gawks  free.  j 

BLOODY  BUSTER:  At  least  seven  times  per  day  he  announces  | 
“The  only  reason  I'm  a  newsman  is  that  I  have  printers  ink  in  i 
my  blood.  The  pay  is  lousy,  the  hours  are  screwy,  the  pace  is 
ulcerating^but  1  stay  on  because  I  love  it.’’  He  subsequently  leaves 
for  $3.25  more  as  a  public  relations  officer  for  a  .stock  car  racini! 
arena. 

—Harold  Winerip,  Boston  Herald  Traveler 
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There  s  no  trick  to  being  treated  well 

in  the  Portland  Metro  market, 

...  or  the  Total  Oregon  Market  either. 
Advertising  M  in  the  Oregonian-Oregon  Journal 
combination  is  the  skeleton  key  to  unlock  this 

market.  Together'^^^^  these  leading  Oregon  dailies 
ring  the  bell at  88%  of  Portland’s  homes 
and  scare  up  a  healthy  55  percent  in  the  total  Oregon 
Market,  which  trickles  over  into  prosperous  south¬ 
west  Washington.  But  you  still  need  both  papers  to  sell 
here  ^  percent 

overlap  in  Portland  Metro  service.  Less  than  one  home  in 
twelve^^  takes  both  papers.  With  the  Oregonian 
and  Oregon  Journal  combination  ,  you’ll  be 

some  punkins  in  the  Oregon  Market. 


Without  us,  you 
haven’t  a  ghost 
of  a  chance. 


THE  OREGONIAN 


MORNINGS  AND  SUNDAYS 


JOURNAL 

EVENINGS  MONDAY  THRU  SATURDAY 


I  ffSt  4 
V.est 


THE  PEOPLE  TO  SPOOK  TO  APE:  MOLONEY  REGAN  &  SCHMITT.  INC.  OR  G.  A  WELLINGTON 
SEATTLE.  OR  WRITE  OR  CALL  THE  OREGONIAN  OREGON  JOURNAL. 


editorial 


I 


Mistrial  Excuse 


A  New  Vf)i  k  judge  dec  lared  a  mistrial  in  the  rase  of  four  defendants 
charged  with  murder  because  several  jurors  acknowledged  having 
read  a  newspaper  article  mentioning  previous  convictions  of  three  of 
the  men.  It  was  said  there  were  five  newspapers  in  the  jurv'  room 
despite  the  judge's  admonition  against  reading  anything  about  the 
case. 

The  judge  stated:  “It  is  beyond  dispute  that  a  number  of  jurors 
read  a  newspa|X"r  account  primarily  recording  events  of  the  trial  but 
incidentally  containing  information  about  the  defendants’  previous 
convictions. 

“Although  jurors  said  they  could  put  the  matter  out  of  their  minds, 
the  court  is  not  jrersuadetl  of  their  ability  to  do  so.” 

This  reasoning  is  as  old  as  the  courts  themselves  but  is  an  ana¬ 
chronism  in  present-day  society.  It  flies  in  the  face  of  moderti  commu¬ 
nications  techniques  and  the  education  level  and  sophistication  of  a 
better-informed  electorate.  Supjrosing  these  jurors  had  received  the 
same  information  via  radio  or  television?  W’ould  defense  counsel  and 
the  judge  have  known  about  it  or  reacted  the  satne  way? 

Three  of  the  defendants  here  had  Ixen  convicted  and  sentenced 
earlier  this  year  for  a  series  of  bank  robberies.  When  first  tried  on 
this  charge  in  January  a  mistrial  was  declared  because  defense  alleged 
prejudicial  accounts  had  been  published  in  newspajiers.  One  of  the 
defendants  had  previously  been  listed  by  the  FBI  as  a  ranking  member 
of  the  Mafia  underworld  syndicate  which  had  been  duly  reported  not 
only  in  newspapers  but  in  national  magazine  articles. 

How  can  the  courts  and  the  .-Vmerican  Bar  Assexiation  expect  that 
newspapers  not  report  such  things?  .\nd,  once  reportetl  as  a  matter  of 
public  record,  should  newspapers  be  called  upon  to  wipe  the  slate 
clean,  forget  the  past,  ignore  history?  It  is  as  unthinkable  as  expecting 
to  find  a  juror  who  has  never  heard  of  the  defendant  or,  if  he  has, 
to  ask  the  juror  to  erase  the  past  from  his  memory. 

Isn’t  it  enough  to  expect  today  to  find  jurors  with  the  intelligence 
to  decide  a  case  on  its  merits  and  on  the  facts  without  trying  to  brain¬ 
wash  the  past  from  their  memories  and  at  the  same  time  hcMxlwink  the 
general  populace  by  reporting  only  part  of  the  story?  We  think  it  is. 

“Fair  trial”  should  mean  a  fair  trial  on  the  charges  as  presented. 
It  should  not  include  erasure  of  the  past  aud  the  public  record  for 
the  entire  populace. 


The  Right  to  Print 

A  legal  scholar  attempted  to  force  the  Rutgers  Law  Revieie  to  pttb- 
lish  an  article  which  he  had  submittetl  unsolicited.  It  is  im¬ 
material  who  the  man  was,  what  his  article  was  about,  or  what  the 
name  of  the  publication  is.  Fhe  I’.  .S.  C^ourt  of  .Appeals  held  sensibly 
that  a  decision  not  to  publish  was  within  the  discretion  of  the  editors 
and  did  not  violate  the  atithor’s  freedom  of  speech  under  the  P'irst 
Amendment. 

Note  what  the  court  said:  “  Fhe  right  to  freedom  of  sjxech  does 
not  open  every  avenue  to  one  who  desires  to  tise  a  particular  outlet  for 
expression.  One  who  claims  his  constitutional  right  to  freedom  of 
sjieedi  has  been  abridged  must  show  that  he  has  a  right  to  use  the 
particular  medium  through  which  he  seeks  to  speak.” 

Had  the  decision  been  to  the  contrary  it  would  have  created  a  com¬ 
mon  carrier  status  for  print  media  which  is  not  what  the  creators  of  the 
First  .Amendment  envisioned. 


By  prayer  and  supplication,  tcith 
thanksgiving,  let  your  requests  he  known 
unto  God.'^Philippians,  IV ;  6. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
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letters 

UNSATISFACTORY 

The  Books  In  Review  column  (E&P, 
Oct.  21)  covered  “Race  and  the  News 
Meilia”  and  listed  several  guidelines  for 
reporting  Negro  and  racial  news. 

While  I  have  not  read  the  book  and 
therefore  do  not  have  the  benefit  of  read¬ 
ing  in  detail  what  it  says,  I  would  suggest 
that  reporting  of  racial  incidents  is  far 
from  satisfactory. 

As  a  weekly  newspaper  editor  in  Cam- 
bridge,  Maryland  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
observe  first  hand  how  the  reporters  and 
photographers  from  major  dailies  and  the 
news  services  operated  and  reported.  I  re¬ 
gret  to  say  that  the  nation  and  perhaps 
the  world  received  a  distorted  impression 
of  the  racial  riot  and  fire  this  town  suf¬ 
fered  in  July. 

What  a  pity  that  the  old  fashioned  idea 
of  reporting  the  facts,  without  exaggera- 
'**  tion.  embellishment,  fabrication  or  in- 
1"  terpretive  reporting  has  fallen  on  evil 
^  days.  That  is  what  is  needed  to  properly 
'  inform  the  public  what  happens. 

1  On  reading  of  the  events  in  this  Eastern 
Shore  community  in  the  daily  press  I  had 
I  the  distinct  impression  it  was  something 
'  that  had  happened  somewhere  else,  as 
those  accounts  bore  little  relation  to  what 
1  actually  happened. 


LIAISON  WITH  UNIONS 

Your  correspondent  was  accurate  in  re¬ 
porting  that  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer  is  “non-guild,”  but  I  feel 
a  footnote  is  in  order. 

Emjuirer  editorial  employes  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  collective  bargaining  by  the  En¬ 
quirer  Editorial  Employes  Professional 
Association,  which,  though  independent, 
maintains  liaison  with  other  unions  repre¬ 
senting  employes  of  the  firm  as  well  as 
with  the  Cincinnati  local  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  which  represents  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Cincinnati  Post  &  Times- 
Star. 

While  EEEPA  members  chose  to  keep 
the  question  of  crossing  picket  lines  on  an 
individual  basis  during  the  recent  strike, 
the  organization  met  three  times  during 
the  week  in  pursuit  of  the  interests  of  its 
members,  and  it  joined  with  members  of 
the  Cincinnati  Council  of  Newspaper 
Unions  in  sending  observers  to  sit  in  on 
negotiations  between  management  and  the 
engravers. 

Meanwhile,  EEEPA  and  management  of 
the  Enquirer  are  about  to  begin  talks  to¬ 
ward  a  new  contract  to  replace  the  pre¬ 
sent  document,  which  expires  Dec.  31. 

E.mil  Dansker 

Cincinnati 

(Mr.  Dansker  is  president  of  the  Enquirer 
Editorial  Employes  Professional  Asso¬ 
ciation.) 
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R.  W^HiTNEY  Christian 

Editor, 

Dorchester  News, 

Cambridge,  Md. 

#  »  # 

QUITE  USABLE 

The  use  of  “shew”  in  the  Short  Take 
from  the  Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Journal 
(E&P,  Oct.  28)  is  not  a  “typo.”  Shew  is 
a  perfectly  good  synonym  for  show  as 
Webster,  the  Oxford  and  Thorndike  Barn¬ 
hart  dictionaries  all  attest.  While  the  word 
is  considered  generally  as  an  obsolete 
form  of  show,  it  is  still  used  rather  fre¬ 
quently. 

G.  Harris  Danzberger 

Bingham,  Mass, 
eumiiiiiiiiiiiiiioiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiin^ 
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GRAMMARIAN 

Mr.  Kaeuper  of  the  Palladium-Item, 
(Nov.  4)  wonders  if  nobody  cares  no 
more. 

The  answer  comes  easy:  “sure.” 

Or  would  he  have  it  come  easily:  “sure¬ 
ly.”  .And  where  would  he  care  to  put  the 
question  mark? 

“Where,”  he  asks,  “are  the  eagle-eyed 
copy  editors  whose  wrath  was  stirred  by 
a  plural  subject  and  a  singular  verb?” 

How  grammatical  sticklers  do  concern 
themselves  on  this  score!  “The  couple,” 
for  example,  must  take  the  verb  in  the 
singular.  As  a  result,  the  sticklers  find 
themselves  stuck  with  the  newly-married 
couple  on  its  honeymoon  or  the  royal 
couple  stepping  out  of  its  car. 

It’s  time  we — those  of  us  who  use  our 
language  as  a  tool  of  our  trade — ditched 
awkward  grammar  and  took  to  good  usage 
as  a  proper  standard. 

Mr.  Kaeuper  quotes  one  example  of 
“poor”  grammar  as  follows:  “In  addition, 
nearly  1,000,000  pounds  of  mail  arrives 
each  month  .  .  .  .  ”  He  corrects  this  to 
“arrive”  so  that  the  plural  “pounds”  will 
get  a  plural  verb.  But  one  may  ask,  just¬ 
ifiably,  whether  the  pounds  arrive  or  the 
mail. 

.Since  winter  is  nearly  here,  we’re  bound 
to  get  the  problem  once  again  of  “inches 
of  .snow.”  “Three  inches  of  new  snow  have 
(or  has)  fallen.” 

Well,  what  fell?  The  inches? 

Plainly,  then,  the  verb  should  agree 
with  the  logical  subject  and  its  implied 
number.  Unfortunately,  journalists  today 
still  uphold  the  grammatical  rules  of  the 
mid-nineteenth  century  school  ma’ams. 

As  for  spelling  mistakes,  it’s  a  wonder 
more  people  don’t  run  afoul  of  the  “ant- 
ent”  and  “ance-ence”  endings,  which  are 
totally  arbitrary  anyway.  Instead  of  pat¬ 
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'I'm  having  a  few  friends  in  for  dinner.' 

Osrin,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


ting  ourselves  on  the  back  for  knowing 
how  to  spell  “correspondence”  or  “inde¬ 
pendence” — both  of  which  take  “ance” 
in  French,  by  the  way — ^why  not  be  brave? 
l.ets  introduce  a  new  character  into  our 
written  alphabet  to  cover  both. 

Richard  Abbott 

Montreal 

«  *  * 

‘ENTERTAINMENT’ 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors  Associa¬ 
tion  voted  at  APME’s  recent  Chicago 
convention  to  restate  APME’s  policy  with 
regard  to  outside  “entertainment”  at  its 
annual  conventions. 

APME,  by  resolution  of  the  Board, 
asked  its  syndicate  friends  as  well  as  all 
commercial  organizations,  not  to  .set  up 
“hospitality  rooms,”  or  provide  for  other 
services  that  have  not  been  specifically 
requested  by  APME  officers. 

APME  said  it  appreciated  the  friendli¬ 
ness  shown  by  such  activities,  but  had  not 
accepted  such  in  the  past  and  would  not 
in  the  future. 

Gilbert  P.  Smith 

Utica,  N.Y. 

(Mr.  Smith  is  secretary  of  the  APME. I 

For  additional  I..eliers  from 
readt-rs,  please  turn  to  page  34.) 


Short  Takes 

If  you  plan  to  paint  an  insulted 
ceiling,  be  sure  you  ask  at  the  paint  store 
for  the  proper  paint. — Mattoon  (Ill.) 
Journal  Gazette. 

• 

Tests  will  be  conducted  to  see  if  the 
beast  was  possibly  rapid. — Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee. 

• 

Many  East  St.  Louis  taverns’  rest. 
Globe- Democrat  reporters  observed  in  a 
week-long  check. — St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat. 

• 

Mrs.  Eisenhower  accompanied  her  hus¬ 
band  on  the  tip  to  August. — Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Herald- American. 
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October: 
the  greatest 
advertising 
month 

The  New\brkTimes 
ever  had 

A  record 

8,256,618 
lines. 


October: 
the  greatest 
circulation 
month 

The  NewYorkTimes 
ever  had 

A  record 
1,588,091 
Sundays. 

A  record 

963,130 

weekdays. 


The  NewYorkTimes  Is  advancing  on  two 
fronts.  Bringing  crisp,  probing  reporting  to 
more  and  more  people.  Providing  more 
and  more  advertisers  with  affluent,  style- 
starting  prospects.  Whatever  you  are 
after- more  news,  more  sales,  or  both— 
The  New\brkTimes  is  where  the  action  is. 

SoufccK:  Media  Records,  Publisher  s  Statement 
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Has  The  Press  Gone  Soft 


On  Governmental 


Rumsfeld  Says  ‘Special  Interests’ 
Grab  at  Fol  Law;  SDX  Sees  Gains 


Sijrnia  Delta  Chi  this  week 
reported  some  initial  successes 
in  prying  news  from  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  since  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  Freetlom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  law,  but  a  Congressman 
accused  the  news  media  of  being 
too  soft  on  secrecy-prone  bu¬ 
reaucrats  by  refraining  from 
court  action. 

The  journalism  society’s  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Committee, 
chaiied  by  Clark  Mollenhoff  of 
the  />p«  Moineit  Reffister  and 
Tribune,  said  that  use  of  the 
Fol  law,  in  effect  since  July  4, 
has  been  limited  “but  there  are 
many  cases  that  pi-ove  the  law 
is  working  to  the  benefit  of  the 
American  people  because  work¬ 
ing  reporters  in  Washington  are 
finding  out  how  to  use  it.” 

Few  Go  to  C«>urt 

In  this  report,  made  to  the 
SDX  convention  at  Minneapolis, 
the  Committee  acknowledged 
that  few  newsmen  had  invoked 
the  new  law’s  stringent  enforce¬ 
ment  procedure  to  extiact  infor¬ 
mation  hidden  in  some  govern¬ 
ment  offices  despite  the  official 
guidelines  for  releasing  a  broad 
range  of  documents  and  records. 

Concurrently,  Repr.  Donald 
Rumsfeld  of  Illinois,  a  Repub¬ 
lican  member  of  the  socalled 
Moss  Committee  that  worked  for 
12  years  to  have  the  Fol  law 
passed  by  Congress,  asserted 
that  the  Public  Records  Law 
had  become  merely  a  tool  of 
special  interests  while  the  press 
remained  lenient  toward  officials 
in  government. 

“Busy  reporters,”  he  said, 
“are  trying  to  dig  out  the  news 
of  the  moment  on  a  deadline. 
Too  few  of  them  have  the  time 
to  dig  deeper  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  records  which  may — or 
may  not — make  a  future  story. 
This  situation  partly  explains 
the  failure  of  the  general  press 
to  use  the  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  law  as  a  weapon  to  guard 
the  public’s  right  to  know'.  But, 
it  does  not  justify  that  failure.” 

Rumsfeld  told  how'  the  new 
law  has  forced  access  to  par¬ 


ticular  government  reconls. 

During  the  first  four  months 
the  new  law  was  in  operation, 
he  said,  the  Subcommittee  was 
informed  of  some  25  instances 
in  which  the  law  w-as  used  to 
force  a»lministrative  decisions  on 
public  access  to  Government  rec¬ 
ords,  and  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  the  decision  was  on  the 
side  of  disclosure.  For  instance: 

— a  newsmagazine  was  given 
the  amount  bid  by  unsuccessful 
comi)etitors  on  contracts  to  sup- 
j)ly  drugs  to  the  military. 

— a  newspaper  was  given  the 
report  by  Federal  investigators 
on  racial  discrimination  in  the 
Mississippi  welfare  program. 

— a  manufacturer  was  given 
details  of  medical  examinations 
of  miners  suffering  from  uran¬ 
ium  poisoning. 

— a  trade  association  was 
given  the  backup  details  for  the 
Surgeon  Genei'al’s  report  on  the 
dangers  of  smoking. 

— social  security  applicants 
w’ere  permitted  to  study  the 
manual  followed  by  claims  ad¬ 
justers  in  making  decisions. 

— retired  servicemen  were 
granted  access  to  their  military 
effectiveness  reports. 

The  Freedom  of  Information 
Law'  did  not  open  all  Govern¬ 
ment  information  to  public  view', 
Rumfeld  noted.  For  instance: 

— the  Defense  Department  re¬ 
fused  to  give  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany'  the  names  and  addresses 
of  discharged  servicemen. 

— the  Civil  Rights  Commis¬ 
sion  refused  to  disclose  the 
names  of  witnesses  appearing 
before  a  state  advisory  commit¬ 
tee. 

5  Press  Cases 

“I  do  not  know  whether  the 
trend  will  continue  in  future 
months,”  he  commented,  “but  so 
far  the  law  seems  to  be  work¬ 
ing.  Of  the  25  cases  noted  by 
the  Subcommittee,  20  resulted 
in  disclosure  of  public  records. 
Surprisingly,  only  5  of  those  25 
cases  were  initiated  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  nation’s  press. 
“Inadequacies  in  the  Govern- 
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Secrecy? 

ment’s  administration  of  the 
new  Freedom  of  Information 
Law'  w'ere  to  be  expected — after 
all,  it  w'as  violently  opposed  by 
every  Executive  Branch  w'itness 
testifying  before  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Committees.  Not  one  of¬ 
ficial  of  the  Executive  Branch 
testified  in  fav'or  of  the  bill.  It 
is  the  failure  of  the  nation’s 
press  to  follow'  through  on  the 
new'  law  which  is  much  less  un¬ 
derstandable. 

‘Expected  to  PusIT 

“While  newspaper  editors, 
magazine  publishers,  and  broad¬ 
casters  whose  testimony  helped 
Congress  pass  the  new'  law' 
might  not  be  expected  to  rush 
to  court  to  enforce  the  people’s 
right  to  know',  they  w'ouhl  be 
expected  to  push  the  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  as  hard  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Yet,  very  few'  of  the  ap¬ 
peals  against  administrative  se¬ 
crecy  have  been  filed  by  the 
press.  Almost  ev'ery  agency  has 
set  up  a  system  to  handle  ap- 
l)eals  against  an  initial  decision 
on  the  si<le  of  secrecy;  almost 
no  reporters  have  used  the  ap¬ 
peal  procedure.  .  . 

“The  law'  was  not  designed 
for  special  interests.  It  was  de¬ 
signed  to  guarantee  the  right 
of  the  entire  public  to  know' 
w'hat  its  Government  servants 
are  doing.  Unless  the  Nation’s 
press  carries  its  share  of  the 
burden  of  enforcement  of  the 
new  law',  its  design  might  be 
twisted  beyond  recoppiition.” 

In  a  decision  handed  dowm 
Monday,  the  Supreme  Court  re¬ 
fused  to  hear  a  case  in  which 
three  companies  contended  that 
the  Fol  statute  entitled  them 
to  obtain  access  to  certain  docu¬ 
ments  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  bearing  on  trademark  in¬ 
fringement. 

The  Attorney  General  relied 
on  executive  privilege  and  ex¬ 
empted  the  documents  from  the 
Fol  law'.  The  court  apparently 
declined  to  take  the  case  be¬ 
cause  the  petitioners  had  not 
yet  complied  with  the  proce¬ 
dures  under  the  Fol  law. 

2  Difficult  Spots 

In  the  view  of  the  SDX  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  new  law  has  done 
little  to  improve  the  access  to 


information  at  “the  two  most 
difficult  stations — the  Pentagon 
and  the  White  House.”  Since 
its  provisions  do  not  apply  to 
Congress,  the  report  stated, 
there  have  been  only  small 
changes  in  that  area  w'here  the 
private  “executive  session”  con¬ 
tinues  to  gain  in  popularity  as 
the  place  where  Congress  does 
its  w'ork. 

The  part  of  the  fraternity’s 
report  that  charged  the  John¬ 
son  Administration  w'ith  em¬ 
ploying  “inaccurate  and  mis¬ 
leading  statements”  shared 
headlines  on  the  day  of  its  re¬ 
lease  (Nov'.  13)  with  the  re¬ 
marks  made  by  the  Rev.  Cotes- 
worth  Pinckney  Lewis  during  a 
sermon  which  President  John¬ 
son  heard  while  attending  serv¬ 
ices  in  Williamsburg,  Va. 

The  “White  House  snow  job” 
accusation  by  SDX  received  al¬ 
most  equal  treatment  in  new'S- 
paper  and  broadcast  reports 
W'ith  the  minister’s  call  upon  the 
President  to  make  “a  straight- 
forw'ard  logical  explanation”  of 
United  States  policy  on  Viet¬ 
nam. 

SDX  said  the  “major  prob¬ 
lem”  in  information  policies  at 
the  White  House  in  1967  re¬ 
mained  the  “almost  complete  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  formal,  announced- 
in-advance,  televised  news  con¬ 
ference.” 

Critical  of  President 

The  White  House  press  sec¬ 
retary’,  George  Christian,  replied 
to  this  charge  by  showing  that 
the  President  had  conducted  113 
new's  conferences  since  taking 
office — an  average  of  better  than 
tw'o  a  w'eek — and  almost  half 
of  them  had  been  open  to  radio¬ 
tv  coverage. 

Christian  declined  to  debate 
with  newsmen  the  question  of 
how  much  notice  should  be  given 
when  the  President  decides  to 
meet  w'ith  reporters. 

According  to  the  SDX  com¬ 
mittee,  “his  substitution  of  news 
conferences  in  his  office — with 
little  or  no  advance  warning — 
is  an  unsatisfactory'  alternative 
for  those  reporters  not  assigned 
fulltime  to  the  White  House, 
and  leaves  television  completely 
out  in  the  cold.” 

Participating  with  Mollenhoff 
in  the  report  were:  Murray 
Seeger,  Newstveek ;  Larry  L. 
Sisk,  San  Diego  Tribune;  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Small,  CBS;  Alvin  E. 
Austin,  University  of  North 
Dakota;  Hu  Blonk,  Wenatchee 
(Wash.)  Daily  World;  John  W. 
Roberts,  Time-Life;  J.  Edward 
Murray,  Arizona  Republic;  and 
(Continued  on  page  53) 
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CIRCULATION 


High  Court  Reviews 
Carrier  Price  Ruling 


Washington 

The  Supreme  Court  has  under 
advisement  a  suit  broug^ht  under 
the  antitrust  laws  that  could 
have  widespread  impact  upon 
carrier-publisher  relationships 
in  the  newspaper  industry. 

Arguments  were  heard  Nov.  S) 
in  the  appeal  of  Lester  J. 
Albrecht,  a  home  delivery  car¬ 
rier,  from  an  appeals  court 
ruling  in  favor  of  the  Herald 
Company,  owner  of  the  St.  Louisa 
Cilobe  Democrat.  The  appeals 
court  affirmed  a  jury  verdict 
holding  the  Glol)e  Democrat 
blameless  of  any  antitrust  vio¬ 
lation.  Albrecht,  described  in  a 
brief  filed  by  his  attorneys  as  a 
man  “small  in  resources  but 
large  in  courage  and  faith,” 
asked  the  Supreme  Court  to  set 
aside  the  appellate  judgment. 

Albrecht’s  suit  charged  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  Section  1  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  Act  which  makes  illegal 
every  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  in  restraint  of  inter¬ 
state  or  foreign  trade  or  com¬ 
merce.  He  sought  treble  damages 
($340,000)  under  Section  4  of 
the  Clayton  Act. 

Kmploye  Relulionsliip 

The  question  presented  and 
argued  l)efore  the  Court  was 
whether  a  newspaper’s  actions  in 
soliciting  away  the  customers  of 
one  of  its  independent  carriers 
in  order  to  induce  him  to  comply 
with  a  resale  price  fixed  by  the 
publisher  and  terminating  sales 
to  the  carrier  for  his  refusal  to 
comply  constituted  a  Sherman 
Act  violation.  Woven  into  the 
argunijius,  howev'er,  was 
whether  home  delivery  carriers 
are  employes  of  the  newspaper 
or  independent  merchants.  The 
point  also  was  raised  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  in  an  amicus  curiae 
brief,  that  any  abridgement  of 
the  right  of  the  press  to  insure 
economic  circulation  by  legiti¬ 
mate  means  is  a  violation  of 
press  freedom  guaranteed  by  the 
First  .Amendment. 

From  June  1,  19.56  until  Oct. 
31,  1964,  .Albrecht  was  a  Globe 
Democrat  home  delivery  carrier 
on  a  suburban  route  in  Kirk¬ 
wood,  Mo.  The  relationship  until 
1961  was  regulated  by  a  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  newspaper  and  its 
home  delivery  carriers.  The  con¬ 
tract  expired  May  26,  1961  and 
no  new  contract  was  negotiated. 
At  that  time  the  Globe  Democrat 
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took  the  position  that  home  de¬ 
livery  carriers  were  not  em¬ 
ployes  but  independent  mer¬ 
chants. 

In  a  policy  statement  to  all 
carriers,  the  newspaper  said  that 
it  would  fix  a  suggested  retail 
price  and  would  refuse  to  sell 
papers  to  a  carrier  who  charged 
more  or  would  terminate  his 
exclusive  right  to  sell  the  Globe 
Democrat  by  home  delivery.  It 
increased  its  home  delivery  price 
from  $1.30  to  $1.60  per  month. 

.Albrecht,  however,  charged 
his  subscribers  $1.60  if  they 
paid  in  advance  and  $1.70  if  they 
didn’t.  He  had  1,201  customers 
and  few  paid  in  advance. 

The  Globe  Democrat  warned 
.Albrecht  that  it  would  not  toler¬ 
ate  the  $1.70  price.  .Albrecht 
said  that  since  he  was  an  inde¬ 
pendent  merchant  he  would  set 
his  own  price.  The  newspaper 
continued  to  supply  him  for 
three  years  and  .Albrecht  lost 
only  al)out  half  a  dozen  cus¬ 
tomers  because  he  charged  $1.70. 

('.usioiiier**  Solicited 

On  May  20,  1964,  however, 
the  newspaper  notified  .Albrecht 
that  it  intended  to  sell  the  Globe 
Democrat  at  retail  Itself  or  turn 
the  territory  over  to  another 
carrier.  It  mailed  letters  to  sub¬ 
scribers  on  Albrecht’s  route  ask¬ 
ing  them  to  authorize  delivery 
at  $1.60  per  month.  It  also 
solicited  by  telephone  and  door 
to  door. 

.Albrecht  lost  300  customers 
and  these  were  turned  over  to 
George  Kroner,  a  carrier  who 
operated  another  route.  On  July 
27,  1966,  the  newspaper  told 
.Albrecht  he  could  have  his  300 
customers  back  if  he  would  agree 
to  charge  no  more  than  the  sug- 
ge.sted  retail  price.  He  refused 
and  filed  the  antitrust  .suit.  The 
Globe  Democrat  notified  him  that 
his  contract  was  terminated. 

Subsequently,  .Albrecht  sold 
his  route  and  his  900  remaining 
customers  to  another  contract 
carriei-  for  $12,000,  and  the 
same  carrier  bought  the  300  cus¬ 
tomers  from  Kroner  for  $3,600. 
.Albrecht  was  then  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  but  pursued  the  litigation, 
accusing  the  newspaper  of  com¬ 
bining  with  a  circulation  sales 
company,  another  carrier  and 
.Albrecht’s  customers  to  coerce 
him  to  comply  with  its  resale 
price. 

The  court  of  appeals  held  that 
the  Globe  Democrat’s  activity 


did  not  hinder  but  fostered  and 
created  competition  to  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  public;  that  the  paper 
did  not  combine  with  any  one 
and  that  there  was  no  coercion. 

.Albrecht’s  attorneys  con¬ 
tended  before  the  Supreme  Court 
that  the  appellate  judgpnent  does 
injustice  to  all  home  deliverj’ 
carriers  throughout  the  United 
States  and  opens  a  serious  gap 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws.  They  argued,  also, 
that  the  decision  was  in  conflict 
with  applicable  rulings  of  state 
and  federal  courts  in  other  cases. 

Question  of  Price  Fixing 

.As  a  matter  of  law,  they  said, 
the  Globe  Democrat’s  efforts  to 
maintain  the  resale  price  over¬ 
came  .Albrecht’s  independent 
judgment  on  resale  pricing  by 
“clearly  unacceptable  means” 
and  thus  violated  Section  1.  The 
lawyers  declared  that  it  was  of 
great  importance  that  Albrecht 
and  others  in  his  position  should 
not  suffer  loss  of  profits  and 
destruction  of  business  for  act¬ 
ing  on  the  belief  that  as  an 
independent  merchant  he  had  a 
right  to  set  his  own  price. 

Under  the  ruling  of  the  ap¬ 
peals  court,  they  contended, 
every  newspaper  in  the  country 
can  deny  every  home  delivery 
carrier  the  benefits  of  an  em¬ 
ploye  relationship  and  still  dic¬ 
tate  his  price.  Definitive  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  questions  raised 
by  .Albrecht’s  suit,  the  lawyers 
told  the  court,  is  important  be¬ 
cause  the  case  “presents  ques¬ 
tions  of  intrinsic  legal  signifi¬ 
cance  in  an  economic  setting  of 
national  consequence.” 

The  arguments  of  the  Globe 
Democrat’s  lawyers  centered  on 
their  contention  that  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  appeals  court  was 
legally  correct  under  proper  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  antitrust 
laws  and  applicable  court  rulings 
in  other  cases.  They  confined 
themselves  principally  to  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  legal  issues  in¬ 
volved  but  adhered  also  to  the 
arguments  set  forth  in  the 
.ANP.A  brief. 

ANPA  Argument 

That  document  declared  that 
the  Globe  Democrat’s  conduct 
did  not  constitute  coercion  of 
.Albrecht  or  otherwise  operate 
in  restraint  of  trade  and  that 
there  was  no  violation  of  Section 
1.  Publication  of  carrier  delivery 
rates  did  not  constitute  a  Sec¬ 
tion  1  violation,  the  .ANP.A  as¬ 
serted,  and  the  utilization  of 
additional  means  of  distribution 
is  not  restraint  of  trade,  nor 
does  Section  1  prohibit  unilateral 
action.  Since  the  Globe  Demo¬ 
crat’s  conduct  did  not  constitute 
a  “per  se”  violation,  the  jury’s 
verdict  must  be  affirmed. 

Arthur  B.  Hanson,  attorney 


Detroit  Nens  Shut 
By  Teamster  Strike 

Detroit 

A  strike  by  members  of  the 
Teamsters’  Union  caused  sus¬ 
pension  of  publication  by  the 
Detroit  S'ews  on  Nov.  16.  While 
30  teamster  pickets  circled  the 
building,  some  members  of 
craft  unions  reported  for  work 
but  plans  to  publish  were  aban¬ 
doned.  The  Free  Press  was  not 
affected,  due  to  an  extension  of 
time  in  negotiating  a  contract 
which  has  expired. 


for  the  .ANP.A,  made  his  brief 
the  occasion  to  inform  the 
Supreme  Court  about  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  newspaper 
business  and  other  kinds  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Unlike  other  busine.sses 
cited  by  the  newspaper’s  lawyers 
the  ANP.A  brief  said,  “news¬ 
papers  are  dependent  upon  a 
factor  in  which  dealers  are  in 
no  way  interested — advertising. 
Because  advertising  rates  are 
dependent  upon  circulation, 
newspaper  interest  in  quantity 
of  circulation  is  different  from 
that  of  the  dealer.” 

‘Allemale  Means’ 

The  Globe  Democrat  according 
to  Hanson’s  brief,  did  not  refuse 
to  deal  with  Albrecht  for  his 
insistence  on  charging  rates  in 
excess  of  those  it  considered 
optimal  but  merely  attempted  to 
establish  alternate  means  to 
make  the  newspaper  available  to 
subscribers  at  the  suggested 
rate. 

“While  a  refusal  to  deal  unless 
the  buyer  join  the  seller  in  a 
contract  violative  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  .Act  may  be  illegal,  we  have 
here  only  a  threat  to  establish 
an  additional  outlet,  should  the 
dealer  refuse.  The  dealer  was 
no  more  coerced  in  his  pricing 
than  any  other  dealer  threatened 
by  competition,”  the  brief  as¬ 
serted. 

.Albrecht,  the  document  al¬ 
leged,  “has  proven  neither  ‘con¬ 
tract’,  ‘conspiracy’  or  ‘combina¬ 
tion’,  nor  ‘restraint  of  trade’  as 
required  by  Section  1  of  the 
Sherman  .Act.” 

• 

Spears  in  New  Post 

Waukegan,  Ill. 
The  Waukegan  \ews-Sun  has 
announced  a  new  post  of  cir¬ 
culations  director  and  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Hai’ry^  C.  Spears, 
long  time  associate  of  Whitlock 
&  Co.  of  Chicago,  to  fill  it. 

Spears,  who  served  as  circu- 
iation  director  for  the  Elizabeth 
(N.J.)  Daily  Journal,  will  co¬ 
ordinate  his  program  with  that 
of  circulations  manager  Ed¬ 
ward  Oliver. 
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Time- to- Vote  Law 
Breeds  Pay  Problem 


Baltimore 

With  a  puzzling  opinion  by 
the  Maryland  attorney  general 
before  them,  personnel  officials 
of  the  A.  S.  Abell  Company  are 
counting  up  the  numlier  of  man¬ 
hours  lost  when  employes  took 
advantage  of  a  new  vote-with- 
pay  law. 

The  law  requires  employers, 
whether  they  hire  one  or  hun¬ 
dreds,  to  allow  each  registered 
voter  two  hours  off,  with  pay,  to 
vote  in  every  Maryland  election. 

The  polls  in  Maryland  are 
i  open  from  7  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 

However,  many  employes  do 
not  work  those  hours,  so  Mrs. 
Betty  M.  Silliert,  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  Elections  of 
Baltimore  City  asked  for  an 
opinion  from  Francis  B.  Burch, 
the  State  Attorney  General. 

Meanwhile,  John  Kotum,  per¬ 
sonnel  director  of  the  Abell 
Company,  publishers  of  the  Sun- 
paperis,  has  counted  at  least  54 
workers  who  took  the  two  hours, 
and  about  15  who  claimed  time 
off  despite  the  fact  that  their 
working  hours  were  outside  the 
voting  hours. 

At  least  one  man  took  his  two 
hours  at  2  a.m.,  some  five  hours 
before  the  polls  opened.  They 
were  mostly  in  the  mechanical 
departments;  none  in  the  news¬ 
rooms. 

But,  under  the  Burch  opinion, 
the  2  a.m.  man  apparently  was 
within  his  rights. 

Uefinition  I^acking 

First,  the  elected  Attorney 
General  said,  there  were  no  court 
decisions  in  Maryland  defining 
Election  Day.  He  cited  one  case 
in  another  state  which  held  that, 
for  purposes  of  regulating  liquor 
sales,  election  day  was  a  24-hour 
period. 

However,  he  added,  Maryland 
law  definitely  limits  the  sales  of 
alcoholic  beverages  during  the 
hours  of  the  election. 

The  new  voting  law  reads: 
“.  .  .  a  period  of  at  least  two 
hours  absence  from  work  on 
election  day,  with  pay,  to 
vote.  .  .  .” 

The  elections  laws,  Burch 
noted,  provide  that  if  an  em¬ 
ploye  is  required  to  be  more  than 
75  miles  from  his  place  of  resi¬ 
dency  on  any  election  day,  he 
may  vote  by  absentee  ballot. 

“Reading  these  sections  to¬ 
gether,”  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Sil- 
bert,  “it  appears  that  the  Legis¬ 
lature  intended  that  no  person 
be  prohibited  from  voting  be¬ 
cause  he  is  required  to  work  on 
election  day,  that  if  he  is  to  be 


away  from  home,  he  may  vote  by 
absentee  ballot,  and  if  required 
to  work  on  election  day,  two 
hours  absence  is  authorized, 
without  loss  of  pay,  in  order  to 
permit  the  employee  to  go  to  the 
polls  and  vote. 

“On  the  basis  of  this  an¬ 
alysis,  we  believe  an  employe 
who  works  on  the  shift  liegin- 
ning  11  p.m.,  on  the  day  before 
the  election  and  ending  at  7  a.m., 
on  the  day  of  the  election  is  en¬ 
titled  to  two  hours  absence  from 
work  at  the  end  of  his  regularly 
scheduled  working  period.  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  an  employe  who  works 
on  the  shift  from  3  p.m.  to  11 
p.m.,  on  the  day  of  the  election 
would  also  be  entitled  to  two 
hours  absence,  without  loss  of 
pay,  in  order  to  vote. 

Time  For  Absence 

“While  the  time  the  employe 
is  to  be  allowed  off  to  vote  is  a 
matter  to  be  determined  by  the 
employer  and  the  employe, 
taking  into  consideration  the 
necessity  of  planning  such  ab¬ 
sences  in  order  to  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  the  con¬ 
duct  of  ordinary  business,  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  absence 
must  begin  no  later  than  6  p.m., 
or  two  hours  before  the  polls 
close. 

“In  response  to  your  second 
question  (about  employes  work¬ 
ing  other  shifts),”  Burch  said 
“an  employe  who  works  a  shift 
which  falls  completely  outside 
the  election  hours  would  also  be 
permitted  two  hours  absence, 
with  pay,  at  the  end  or  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  shift.  We  think  this 
result  is  reasonable,  in  order  not 
to  inconvenience  an  employe  by 
infringing  upon  his  travel  time, 
his  rest  period  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  functions  which  must  be 
performed  in  the  sixteen-hour 
period  in  which  the  employe  is 
not  working. 

“With  respect  to  the  effect  of 
Section  24-26  on  labor  agree¬ 
ments  providing  that  an  elec¬ 
tion  day  is  a  paid  holiday  and 
that  any  work  performed  on 
that  holiday  must  be  paid  for  at 
a  premium  rate,  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  Section  24-26  does 
not  bestow  any  rights  not  pre¬ 
viously  possessed  under  the 
labor  agreements. 

“The  purpose  of  Section  24-26 
is  not  to  provide  increased  com¬ 
pensation  to  an  employe,  but  to 
permit  the  employe  to  vote  on 
the  day  of  an  election.  If  the 
employe  is  not  scheduled  to  work 
on  that  day,  then  Section  24-26 
does  not  apply. 


“Finally,  Section  24-26  by  its 
terms,  relates  only  to  registered 
voters.  A  person  who  has  not 
attained  the  age  of  21  years  as 
of  the  date  of  the  general  elec¬ 
tion,  is  not  entitled  to  register 
as  a  voter  and  is  not,  therefore, 
entitled  to  any  time  off  under 
Section  24-26.” 

The  law  requires  that  the  em¬ 
ploye  must  provide  proof  that 
he  actually  did  vote. 

• 

ANPA  Booklet 
Chronicles 
WJT  Failure 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  this  week 
published  its  documentation  in 
booklet  form  ($2.00)  of  the 
birth  and  death  of  the  former 
World  Journal  Tribune.  It  is 
titled  “Three  to  Zero.” 

In  a  foreword,  Stanford  Smith, 
ANPA  general  manager,  ex¬ 
plains:  “Because  so  many  news¬ 
papers  asked  for  the  story  of 
the  demise  of  the  New  York 
World  Journal  Tribune,  ANPA 
commissioned  Joseph  Sage  to  do 
the  research  and  write  the  story. 
This  book  is  his  report,  exactly 


By  Luther  A.  Huston 

Washington 
Guests  at  dinners  of  the  Grid¬ 
iron  Club  are  always  reminded 
that  “ladies  are  always”  present 
even  when  there  are  no  ladies 
present.  The  idea  is  to  keep  the 
skits  and  songs  “clean.” 

The  reminder,  however,  at¬ 
tained  reality  Nov.  11  when  for 
the  first  time  in  Gridiron  history 
wives  and  women  guests  were 
present  at  a  club  dinner.  Some 
traditionalist  members  are  still 
shuddering  over  the  shattering 
of  a  cherished  precedent. 

Although  no  precedent  was 
broken,  tradition  got  another 
jolt  when  the  dinner  was  held 
in  Williamsburg,  Va.  Historical¬ 
ly  the  locale  for  the  affairs  is 
Wasningd^on,  where  the  VIP’s 
who  are  targets  for  the  jibes 
abound.  The  guest  list  for  the 
Williamsburg  feast  was  well 
sprinkled  with  VIPs. 

President  Johnson  brought 
practically  his  whole  family. 
His  party  included  Mrs.  John¬ 
son,  his  daughter,  Lynda  Bird, 
and  her  fiance,  Capt.  “Chuck” 
Robb  of  the  United  States  Ma¬ 
rines.  The  grandson,  Lyndon, 
and  his  parents,  Patrick  and 


as  he  submitted  it,  without  any 
editing  by  ANPA  or  its  mem¬ 
bers.” 

Sage,  a  former  WJT  editorial 
writer,  divides  his  82-page  study 
into  five  parts:  Prologue  to  Dis¬ 
aster;  Birth  on  a  Battlefield; 
Peace  at  High  Prices;  233  Days 
to  Disaster;  and  the  Post- 
Mortems,  the  Survivors  and  the 
Outlook. 

He  recounts  the  well-known 
facts  of  New  York  City  news¬ 
paper  union  intransigence  in  the 
face  of  the  need  to  modernize. 
He  recalls  some  of  the  policy 
problems  faced  by  three  pub¬ 
lishing  corporations  —  Hearst 
Corp.,  Scripps  Howard  News¬ 
papers,  and  Whitney  Communi¬ 
cations  Corp. — in  formulating 
policies  which  merged  the  three 
famous  newspapers  into  one. 

Looking  to  the  future.  Sage 
makes  no  predictions,  but  con¬ 
cludes:  “Because  WJT  had 
failed  did  not  mean  that  future 
ventures  with  sounder  footing 
and  fewer  encumbrances  could 
not  succeed  .  .  .  the  postwar  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  Sun,  the  World- 
Telegram,  the  J  oumal- Ameri¬ 
can  and  finally,  the  WJT  had 
left  a  formidable  warning  that 
publishing  a  city-wide  afternoon 
daily  in  New  York  City  was  the 
farthest  thing  possible  from  a 
soft  touch  in  the  entire  field  of 
journalism.” 


Luci  Nugent,  A'ere  not  there. 

One  reporter,  (a  woman  col¬ 
umnist),  reported  that  the  only 
mishap  of  the  evening  was  when 
a  waiter  spilled  a  dish  of  ter¬ 
rapin  soup  into  the  piano  and 
rendered  it  temporarily  untune¬ 
ful. 

The  tradition  breaker — the 
newsman  who  thought  up  the 
idea  and  put  it  over — was  Wal¬ 
ter  Trohan,  president  of  the 
club,  which  is  now  in  its  second 
half-century.  Trohan,  chief  of 
the  Washington  Bureau  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  learned  his 
trade  in  the  unconventional 
journalism  of  Chicago  and  has 
never  been  reluctant  to  flout 
tradition  he  thought  stuffy  and 
brush  aside  historic  cobwebs  on 
the  way  to  modernity.  He  is  an 
ethical  but  unconventional  re¬ 
porter. 

Trohan’s  term  as  president  of 
the  Gridiron  will  end  Dec.  8 
when  he  will  be  succeeded  by 
Nat  Finney,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News. 

The  traditionalists  are  hope¬ 
ful  that  the  old  ways  will  be 
restored  in  Finney’s  regime. 
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A  Waiter  Spills  the  Soup 
(Not  Beans)  at  Gridiron 
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Researchers  Review 
Facts,  Fallibilities 


By  Tony  Brenna 

For  the  relatively  few  news¬ 
papermen  attending  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Research  Foundation  con¬ 
ference  in  New  York  this  week 
there  were  illuminating  presen¬ 
tations  of  the  intensive  research 
into  advertising  effectiveness 
which  is  being  conducted  by  ri¬ 
val  media. 

With  rare  reference  to  the 
largest  advertising  medium  of 
all,  the  two-day  meeting  heard 
much  about  television  and  mag¬ 
azine  research,  reports  from 
Madison  Avenue  probers  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  comment 
from  univ’ersity  jjrofessors 
skilled  in  marketing  and  psy¬ 
chology'. 

First  to  bat  was  Lester 
Dorny,  research  director,  Life 
magazine.  After  covering  stud¬ 
ies  on  such  subjects  as  “Edi¬ 
torial  Interest  Versus  Recall 
Methods  of  Estimating  Maga¬ 
zine  Audiences,”  and  “Reliabil¬ 
ity’  Experiments  in  Pupillog- 
raphy,”  Dorny’  moved  on  to  an 
area  of  research — “one  that  has 
us  quite  excited”  namely’,  “Fam¬ 
ily  Influence  on  Brand  Selec¬ 
tion.” 

The  l*un'lia>iiig  Star 

It  seemed  that  the  housewife 
is  losing  out  as  the  purchasing 
star  of  the  family’.  “No  one 
person  in  the  home  appears  to 
completely  control  the  brand 
choice,”  Dorny’  reported  on  the 
basis  of  the  latest  research  com¬ 
missioned  by  his  magazine.  “In 
package  goods,  the  housewife  is 
the  principal  purchasing  agent, 
but  she  operates  with  consider¬ 
able  knowledge  as  to  what  her 
husband  and  family’  members 
prefer.” 

New  studies,  he  said,  were 
being  conducted  which  he  hoped 
would  help  “correct  the  fallacy 
of  over-concentration  on  narrow 
target  groups  and  will  lead  to 
a  set  of  weights  whereby’  all 
family  members  may’  be  proper¬ 
ly  evaluated  when  devising  new 
and  better  advertising  pro¬ 
grams.” 

One  of  the  frankest  speakers 
to  address  the  more  than  1,000 
advertiser,  agency  and  media 
executives  attending  the  confer¬ 
ence  was  Cornelius  DuBois, 
chairman  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Beld- 
ing’s  research  committee. 

His  remarks  pointed  up  the 
fallibility  of  research  and 
served  to  strengthen  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  proponents  of  constant 
hard-sell  advertising.  Disclosing 
results  of  an  FC&B  study  of 
1,200  women  and  12  food  and 


drug  brands  involving  14,000 
case  examples,  DuBois  pointed 
out  that  of  all  the  normal  errors 
that  might  be  encountered  in 
market  research,  the  study 
found  that  timing  itself  may 
be  one  of  the  probable  errors — 
that  what  may’  be  true  in  No¬ 
vember  might  be  the  reverse  in 
.January. 

.S«.f»aw  Pallem 

He  noted:  “.\nd  we’ll  never 
know  that  the  errors  are  there, 
or  how  big  they’  are,  unless  we 
make  our  measurements  at  least 
twice  .  .  .  The  constant  changes, 
the  seesaw  pattern,  among  in¬ 
dividual  people  help  explain  why 
advertising  has  to  be  the  kind 
of  business  it  is — a  business 
doing  the  same  things  and  say¬ 
ing  the  same  things  over  and 
over. 

“People  whom  you  have  per¬ 
suaded  once  don’t  stay  per¬ 
suaded;  they’  revert  to  their  old 
attitudes  or  go  on  to  something 
else  if  you  don’t  keep  after 
them.  But,  people  who  have 
moved  away’  fi’om  your  brand 
aren’t  necessarily  lost  forever. 
Your  advertising  and  merchan¬ 
dising  help  to  keep  this  whole 
system  of  attitude  and  behavior 
in  constant  motion.  .  .” 

Sherwoo<l  Dodge,  ARF  presi¬ 
dent,  .said  the  Foundation  had 
“at  least  secured  a  beachhead, 
over  the  years,  in  establishing 
principles  and  sometimes  stand¬ 
ards  for  published  media  or  syn¬ 
dicated  research.”  Later,  he 
added:  “We  will  seek  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  such  groups  as  the 
Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers,  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
and  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations — w’ho  have  interested 
themselves  in  standards  for  pub¬ 
lished  research.” 

Dodge  said  that  this  year’s 
most  important  and  time-con¬ 
suming  effort  was  the  feasibil¬ 
ity  study  conducted  by  ARF  in 
setting  up  a  CATV  Advertising 
Laboratory.  The  23  sponsors, 
W’ho  contributed  some  $50,000 
to  effectuate  it,  had  received 
their  copies  of  the  final  report. 

“The  object  of  this  search 
w’as  to  find  out  if,  among  the 
1,800-odd  CATV  communities, 
any  could  be  found  which  was 
sufficiently  representative,  and 
w’here  it  was  technically  and 
economically  feasible  for  dual 
wiring,  so  that  cut-in  equip¬ 
ment  could  divide  commercial 
exposure  to  matched  halves  of 
the  market.  If  so,  it  was  felt 


that  consumer  purchase  diaries, 
plus  periodic  saliency  and  atti¬ 
tude  studies,  would  be  produc¬ 
tive  in  a  great  variety  of  high¬ 
ly-controlled  experiments.” 

Takes  Over  Project 

ARF  had  not  been  able  to 
meet  deadlines  set  by’  the  CATV 
owmers,  although  a  lot  of  im¬ 
portant  work  had  been  com¬ 
pleted.  John  Adler,  the  foun¬ 
dation’s  CATV  consultant,  had 
taken  over  the  project,  said 
Dodge,  “and  has  announced  his 
intention  to  proceed  as  a  priv¬ 
ate  company.” 

Among  the  academic  voices 
heard  at  the  meeting  was  that 
of  George  Horsley  Smith,  w’hose 
most  recent  studies  included  ex¬ 
amining  behavior  and  person¬ 
ality  patterns  of  w’omen  w’ho  re¬ 
act  positively  and  negatively  to 
Tv  commercials. 

Professor  Smith  (Psychology, 
Rutgers  University,  N.J.)  w’ho 
also  acts  as  a  consultant  to  ad 
agents,  Dancer-Fitzgerald-  Sam¬ 
ple,  reported  that  the  better  ed¬ 
ucated  a  woman  l)ecame,  the 
less  favorably  disposed  she  was 
to  tv  advertising. 

“It  may  well  be  that  their 
opposition  to  tv  commercials  re¬ 
flects  frustration  by’  the  way 
things  are  handled  and  a  y’earn- 
ing  for  a  more  mature  approach 
to  consumers  and  gi  eater  sensi¬ 
tivity  to  their  needs  and  aspira¬ 
tions.  Anti  women  admit — as 
one  wrote  in  a  questionnaire — 
that  commercials  are  often  more 
artistic,  amusing  and  better  put 
together  than  the  show’s.  Fur¬ 
ther  studies  may  reveal  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  anti  commer¬ 
cial  housewives  w’hich  can  be 
legitimately  used  to  start  a  dia¬ 
logue  with  them  and  discover, 
in  the  process,  that  are  the  real 
friends  of  television  advertis¬ 
ing,”  he  noted. 

Another  academic  who  put  the 
cat  among  the  agency  pigeons 
was  Irwin  Gross,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Marketing,  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  and  Com¬ 
merce,  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Taking  as  his  subject, 
“Should  the  Advertiser  Spend 
More  on  Creating  Advertising?” 
he  advocated  a  complete  restruc¬ 
turing  of  the  advertising  agency 
industry.  “In  the  long-term,” 
he  said,  “a  rational  structure 
for  the  industry  might  be  to 
have  two  kinds  of  organiza¬ 
tions:  a  large  number  of  small, 
independent  creative  houses 
which  only  create  advertising 
campaigns,  and  a  relatively 
small  number  of  ‘marketing 
agencies’  which  perform  all 
functions  of  an  advertising 
agency  except  the  creation  of 
advertising.  The  ‘marketing 
agency’  might  even  act  as  the 
clearinghouse  for  the  product  of 
the  ‘creative  houses’  with  which 
the  advertiser  has  contracted.” 

His  argument  was  that  less 


than  flve  percent  of  a  consumer 
advertising  budget  is  sp^mt  on 
creating  the  campaign  to  be 
used,  compared  to  about  85  per¬ 
cent  spent  on  media  space  and 
time.  “Is  this  reasonable  or 
might  a  greater  expenditure  on 
this  crucial  aspect  of  advertis¬ 
ing  activity  be  potentially  pro¬ 
fitable?”  he  asked. 

The  main  findings  of  his  re¬ 
search,  summarized,  were: 

•  Advertisers  ought  to  con¬ 
sider  spending  much  more  than 
is  now  spent  on  the  creation  and 
screening  of  genuinely  indepen¬ 
dent  advertising  alternatives. 

•  Many  of  the  constraints  on 
the  creative  process  ought  to  be 
relaxed  and  the  screening  pro¬ 
cess  used  to  select  the  best  of 
the  alternatives  created,  and  ' 

•  The  advertising  industry  : 
ought  to  take  the  much  pub¬ 
licised  “marketing  concept”  to 
heart  and  look  for  w’ays  to  or¬ 
ganize  itself  to  satisfy  better 
the  w’ants  and  needs  of  its  cus¬ 
tomer,  the  advertisers. 

End  ('.uiiimission  .Sy>lem 

Professor  Gross  also  called 
for  an  end  to  the  commission 
system,  “w’hich  has  caused  the 
adv’ertiser  to  ignore  the  creative 
expenditure  as  a  control  vari¬ 
able  in  his  decision  making.”  He 
rlid  not  think  that  abandoning 
commissions  for  fees  w’ould 
necessarily  mean  a  sharp  de¬ 
crease  in  the  agencies’  income. 

Kenneth  Longman,  managjer. 
Development  Resear-ch,  Young  & 
Rubicam,  Inc.,  in  r’eply  said  that 
he  did  not  agree — apar’t  fronr 
certain  aspects  about  the  com¬ 
mission  system — with  the  thesis 
pr’esented  by’  Pr’ofessor  Gross. 
Adver’tisers,  he  said,  alr-eady  re¬ 
ceived  many’  alternative  ideas 
for  their  campaigns  before  the 
final  “crucial  idea”  w’as  refined 
into  a  campaign. 

Professor  William  D.  Wells, 
(Psychology’  and  Mar’keting, 
University  of  Chicago),  took  a 
few  slaps  at  the  “dumbhead  de¬ 
votion  to  dr-eary  demographics 
so  consuming  in  mar  keting  and 
media  research  today,”  in  a  pa¬ 
per  entitled  “No  Facts  Is  an 
Island.” 

“Tr’aditionally’,  w’e  segment  by 
demographics:  age,  sex,  income, 
ar’ea  of  residence  and  the  like,” 
he  said,  “but  more  recently, 
some  of  us  have  experimented 
w’lth  moi’e  elaborate  classifica¬ 
tions:  Social  Class,  Family  Life 
Cycle;  Venturesomeness;  Opin¬ 
ion  Leadership;  Personality 
Traits,  to  name  just  a  few.” 

Professor  Wells  went  on  to 
show  that  the  gi’oupings  sug¬ 
gested  “distinctive  orientations 
toward  sets  of  consumer  prod¬ 
ucts.”  This  approach  provided 
a  richer  picture  of  the  purchas¬ 
er,  reader  or  viewer  than  did 
cross-tabulation  by  demographic 
variables  alone. 
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Although  there  is  that  over¬ 
riding  feeling  of  being  rejected 
—of  not  quite  being  sure 
whether  acceptance  is  just  token¬ 
ism — Morrie  Turner,  nonethe¬ 
less,  is  making  a  valiant  effort 
to  reach  into  the  hearts  of  news¬ 
paper  readers  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  with  his  touching,  poignant 
“Wee  Pals.” 

Historic  Landmark 

The  tough  battle  for  large- 
scale  newspaper  syndication  is 
even  harder  because  of  the 
nature  of  Wee  Pals.  It  happens 
to  be  an  integrated  comic  strip 
featuring  a  wily  cast  of  children 
whose  innocence  and  tenderness 
shatter  pseudo-racial  barriers 
with  laughter.  It  is  the  first  daily 
comic  to  feature  a  minority 
group  and  for  Morrie  Turner,  a 
.Vegro,  publication  in  more  than 
a  dozen  newspapers  has  been  a 
historic  landmark. 

“Personally,  I  didn’t  think  the 
mass  media  was  ready  for  this,” 
says  Turner,  now  43  years  old 
and  the  father  of  a  teenage  son. 
“I  knew  eventually  it  would  be 
possible  but  not  now.” 

Yet  there  are  definite  signs 
Wee  Pals  is  making  inroads.  The 
largest  newspaper,  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  was  one  of  the  first 
to  pick  it  up  three  years  ago  and 
the  conservative-minded  Oak¬ 
land  (Calif.)  Tribune  actually 
launched  it  in  February,  1965. 

No  Coniplaint!« 

Says  Tribune  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  Stephen  Still:  “Frankly,  we 
expected  to  get  a  lot  of  com¬ 
plaints,  but  there  have  been 
none.” 

Last  year  Morrie  was  honored 
with  the  Brotherhood  Award  of 
the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  and  has 
since  illustrated  its  Brotherhood 
Week  brochure.  Wee  Pals  is 
?ven  attracting  interest  in  the 
new  African  nations  and  the 
Zambia  Times,  among  other 
papers,  wants  to  publish  it. 

“I  think  Wee  Pals  is  serving 
I  useful,  if  subliminal  purpose, 
a  the  development  of  goodwill 
among  racial  elements  within 
the  United  States,”  says  Los 
Angeles  Times  Editor  Nick  B. 
Williams. 

Despite  these  fledgling  endorse¬ 
ments,  Morrie  must  still  over- 
rome  formidable  odds  before  he 
fan  match  the  popularity  of 
ong-standing  strips  such  as 


“Dick  Tracy,”  which  is  carried 
in  600  newspapers  or  “Peanuts,” 
which  is  featured  in  900  U.S. 
newspapers  and  100  overseas. 
The  strength  and  backing  he 
needs  for  this  tough  sales  job 
may  come  from  the  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate,  which  has 
just  taken  over  the  strip. 

Lillie  Is  Discoverer 

It  had  been  distributed  na¬ 
tionally  by  Lew  Little,  head  of 
a  small  San  Francisco-based 
syndicate  who  decided  to  merge 
with  the  larger  outlet  recently. 
Little,  who  first  spotted  Wee 
Pals  in  the  weekly  Berkeley 
(Calif.)  Post,  a  Negro  publica¬ 
tion,  was  immediately  convinced 
of  its  potential.  “I  was  so  im¬ 
pressed  that  I  signed  him  to  a 
five-year  contract,”  he  said. 

There  is  something  very  spe¬ 
cial  and  different  about  the  point 
of  view  of  Wee  Pals.  Morrie’s 
humor  charades  life  with  em- 
barassing  and  honest  realism 
and  yet  he  does  not  use  his 
characters  to  preach  at  his 
readers.  “I  won’t  do  a  message 
for  message  sake  alone,”  he  ex¬ 
plains.  “A  cartoonist,  however, 
has  the  responsibility  to  say 
something  no  matter  what  his 
views  are.” 

Moral  Overtones 

The  themes  of  hate,  racism, 
civil  rights  and  violence  are  used 
cleverly  by  Morrie  without 
bitterness,  but  the  situations 
often  have  a  touch  of  sadness 
that  bears  heavy  moral  over¬ 
tones.  In  one  scene,  for  example, 
a  bespectacled  white  boy  named 
Oliver  tells  his  friend,  a  Negro 
boy,  “Here  comes  a  couple  of 
kids.  I’ll  demonstrate  my 
theory.”  As  they  approach, 
Oliver  slaps  a  Chinese  boy  in 
the  face.  A  girl  standing  nearby 
socks  Oliver  in  the  face.  In  the 
last  panel,  Oliver  is  lying  on  the 
ground  gamely  declaring,  “See, 
it’s  like  I  told  you  .  .  .  hate 
breeds  hate!” 

As  a  sensitive  and  creative 
artist,  Morrie  constantly  seeks 
out  his  own  self-confidence  in 
each  daily  strip.  “I  die  a  thou¬ 
sand  deaths  over  each  idea,”  he 
explained.  “Maybe  I  worry  un¬ 
necessarily  how  others  will  take 
it.” 

But  Morrie  is  far  from  being 
a  quitter.  Despite  the  strip’s 
unique  flavor,  the  hard  job  is 
convincing  timid  newspaper  edi¬ 
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tors  that  it  is  worth  taking  a 
chance  with  Wee  Pals.  More 
than  100,  according  to  Morrie, 
have  turned  it  down.  The  reluct¬ 
ance  on  the  part  of  editors  as 
well  as  syndicates  and  other  car¬ 
toonists  who  featured  Negroes 
sporadically  in  their  strips  in  the 
past  is  partly  due  to  the  barrage 
of  criticism  over  how  they  were 
used. 

“I  don’t  think  people  are 
ready  to  accept  them,”  maintains 
Bob  Dunn,  President  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cartoonists  Society  and 
now  the  artist  for  “Little  Io¬ 
dine.”  If  I  draw  them  like  the 
other  characters,  I  don’t  know 
what  the  reaction  would  be.” 

Stiff  Ciompelition 

Despite  the  racial  qualities  of 
Wee  Pals,  success  for  any  car¬ 
toonist  comes  hard  in  the  face 
of  stiff  competition  from  those 
who  have  made  it,  and  the  new 
ones  who  are  flooding  the  market 
with  an  overabundance  of  new 
ideas.  There  are  more  than  300 
different  comic  strips,  cartoon 
panels  and  editorial  drawings 
being  distributed  today  and  yet 
the  average  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  probably  uses  less  than  20. 

What  is  Wee  Pals  all  about? 

First  of  all,  it  seems  to  hold 
an  invitation  for  people  to 
laugh  with — not  at — the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  the  Negro 
through  the  funnies.  The  charac¬ 
ters,  who  are  all  children  with 
multi-racial  backgrounds,  bounce 
with  life  and  welcome  freshness. 
The  cartoonist  uses  them 
cleverly  to  satirize  the  Negro’s 
relationship  with  Caucasians 
and  still  keeps  them  within  the 
bounds  of  kids  having  fun  to¬ 
gether, 

Morrie  says  that  many  of  the 
taboos  upon  his  strip  are  self- 
imposed.  “It’s  hard  to  find  a 
proper  balance,”  he  said.  While 
it  is  partly  past  experience  (he 
was  once  criticized  for  depicting 
Santa  Claus  as  a  Negro),  he 
also  senses  when  his  characters 
are  stepping  too  far  out  of 
bounds. 

In  contrast,  “Dogbert,”  a 
strip  Morrie  does  for  the  Negro 
daily,  the  Chicago  Defender,  is 
more  biting  and  direct  in  its 
commentary.  It’s  about  a  Negro 


Army  private  and  it  allows  him 
to  let  off  steam.  Another  car¬ 
toon  panel  he  does  monthly  for 
Negro  Digest  called  “Humor  in 
Hue”  is  a  cross  between  Dog¬ 
bert  and  Wee  Pals.  It  is  more 
subtle,  perhaps,  but  tackles  real 
life  situations  openly  and  with 
insight.  One  cartoon  shows  a 
patient  with  a  bandaged  head 
talking  to  his  doctor  in  a  hos¬ 
pital.  “.  .  .  Then  he  said,  ‘Listen, 
Boy,  you  never  had  it  so  good’ 
— that  was  just  before  he  hit  me 
with  the  club.” 

Three  strips  would  be  quite 
an  undertaking  for  any  cartoon¬ 
ist  but  Morrie  has  ambitiously 
produced  Uvo  more,  “Classified 
Chuckles,”  and  a  historical  car¬ 
toon. 

The  son  of  a  Pullman  porter, 
Oakland-bom  Morrie  Turner 
lives  in  neighboring  Berkeley 
with  his  wife,  Letha,  and  son, 
Morrie  Jr.  After  spending  11 
years  as  a  police  clerk,  Morrie 
quit  his  job  to  be  a  professional 
free-lance  cartoonist  in  1961  and 
in  the  last  15  years  has  sold 
more  than  5,000  cartoons  to  over 
100  publications  ranging  from 
True  Magazine  to  Better  Homes 
and  Gardens. 

• 

Feature  Service 
Opened  In  Mexico 

After  more  than  18  years  of 
active  freelancing  in  Mexico, 
Emil  Zubryn  is  establishing  a 
Latin  American  Features  Ser¬ 
vice  (Apartado  540,  Cuerna¬ 
vaca,  Morelos,  Mexico)  to  pro¬ 
vide  offbeat,  general  interest, 
backgrounds,  interviews  and 
hard  impact  features  with  and 
without  photographs. 

The  basic  weekly  report  will 
include  one  500-to-750-word 
story  with  or  without  ac¬ 
companying  art;  a  second  300- 
to-500-word  text  story;  one  or 
tw’o  filler  items  in  lOO-to-300- 
word  lengths,  usually  oddity  or 
humorous  sidelights  on  life 
south  of  the  border. 

Apart  from  the  feature 
package,  specific  assignments 
will  be  handled  on  a  contract 
basis.  No  news  will  be  sent,  as 
wire  services  cover  it,  but  color 
and  backgrounds  based  on  years 
of  experience  in  the  area  are  to 
be  provided. 

Zubryn  has  sold  thousands  of 
articles  under  Mexican  date¬ 
lines  to  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  throughout  the  world. 


PR  for  Pillsbury 

Pillsbury  Company  has  added 
two  members  to  its  public  rela¬ 
tions  staff.  They  are  Mrs.  Clara 
Showalter,  a  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate  of  St.  Mary-of-the-Woods 
College,  and  Miss  Judi  Halbleib, 
formerly  women’s  editor  of  the 
Greeley  (Colo.)  Tribune. 
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Bernard  Kilgore  Dies; 
Sparked  WSJ  Growth 


Bernard  Kilgore,  59,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Dow  Jones  & 
Co.  who  always  referred  to  him¬ 
self  as  a  "newspaperman,”  died 
Nov.  14.  He  had  been  stricken 
with  cancer  several  months  ago. 

Born  Nov.  9,  1908  in  Albany, 
Indiana,  Kilgore  first  tried  his 
hand  in  journalism  on  the  cam¬ 
pus  newspaper  at  DePauw  Uni¬ 
versity  and  took  it  up  as  a  career 
in  September  1929  when  he 
asked  a  DePauw  alumnus,  Ken¬ 
neth  C.  Hogate,  for  a  job  on  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  got  it 
— just  before  the  great  debacle 
on  the  stock  market. 

He  worked  in  San  Francisco 
on  the  WSJ’s  new  Pacific  Coast 
edition,  his  principal  contribu¬ 
tion  being  a  column,  in  laymen’s 
language,  alwut  complex  busi¬ 
ness  matters.  It  set  the  style  for 
WSJ  coverage  when  he  came  to 
New  York  and  moved  along  from 
editorial  writer  to  Washington 
bureau  chief  to  managing  edi¬ 
tor  to  general  manager  of  Dow 
Jones,  when  he  was  36,  and 
then  president  and  board  chair¬ 
man. 

The  Journal’s  obituary 
credited  Kilgore  with  lieing  the 
man  who  changed  the  paper 
from  a  financial  news  organ 
with  50,000  circulation  into  a 
newspaper  with  a  circulation  of 
more  than  a  million  copies  Mon- 
day-Friday  in  seven  editions 
across  the  nation.  The  WSJ  now’ 
regards  itself  as  “the  nation’s 
only  national  daily.” 

Kilgore  also  spurred  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  Xational  Observer, 
a  weekly  newspaper  with  wide¬ 
spread  circulation,  and  inspired 
the  further  development  of  Bar¬ 
ron’s  as  a  special;, U  in  financial 
features  and  the  expansion  of 
the  Dow  Jones  News  Service 
into  a  worldwide  supplier  of 
business-financial  information. 

Kilgore’s  father,  Tecumseh 
Kilgore,  was  a  school  teacher 
and  insurance  salesman;  his 
mother,  Lavina  Bodenhorn  Kil¬ 
gore,  was  a  farm  girl.  They 
christened  him  Leslie  but  he 
dropped  that  name  and  stuck  to 
Bernard  alone.  Most  of  his 
friends  called  him  “Barney.” 

When  Kilgore  retired  from 
active  management  in  Dow’ 
Jones  in  1966,  shareholders 
voted  to  give  him  a  lump  sum 
payment  of  $3,508,678  in  settle¬ 
ment  of  his  employment  con¬ 
tract. 

He  w’as  active  in  both  busi¬ 
ness  and  editorial  societies  in 
journalism  and  received  a  score 
of  high  honors  in  this  field.  He 


has  Ijeen  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  DePauw’  Univer¬ 
sity  and  honorary  president  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

A  man  of  many  hobbies,  Kil¬ 
gore  in  recent  years  also  found 
time  to  indulge  personal  inter¬ 
ests  in  community  journalism. 
He  was  publisher  of  five  week¬ 
lies  in  New’  Jersey,  including  the 
historic  Princeton  Packet.  The 
Newspaper  Fund,  w’hich  w’orks 
to  develop  talent  for  journalism, 
was  one  of  his  creations  (in 
1958)  with  funds  supplied  by 
Dow’  Jones. 

Survivors  are  his  w’ife,  the 
former  Mary  Louise  Throop  of 
Greencastle,  Ind. ;  two  sons, 
John  and  James;  a  daughter, 
Kathryn;  and  a  sister,  Mrs. 
William  Stewart  Lee,  of  South 
Bend,  Ind. 

• 

Dayoo  Purchases 
]\Iagnetic  Cylinder 

Dayton,  O. 

Dayco  Corporation  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  business  and  assets 
of  Magna-Print  Corporation, 
Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  in  a 
transaction  involving  the  ex¬ 
change  of  Dayco  common  stock. 

Magna-Piint  recently  an¬ 
nounced  the  development  of  a 
magnetic  printing  plate  cylin¬ 
der.  The  company  also  manu¬ 
factures  plate-forming  machin¬ 
ery  and  ultrasonic  plate-clean¬ 
ing  equipment. 

Several  large  newspapers 
have  shown  interest  in  a  new 
application  of  the  magnetic  cyl¬ 
inder,  one  that  provides  mag¬ 
netic  saddles  for  newspaper 
j)resses. 

• 

Sheehan  Moves 

Harold  J.  Sheehan  has  l)een 
named  executiv’e  vicepresident 
of  Bostelman  Associates  Inc.,  a 
New’  York  City  public  relations 
firm.  He  w’as  vicepresident  of 
Bernard  Relin  &  Associates.  He 
joined  that  firm  in  1965  from 
New’spaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion,  w’here  he  w’as  assistant 
managing  editor. 

• 

Senior  VP’s  in  PR 

Four  new’  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dents  have  been  named  by  Hill 
and  Knowlton,  Inc.,  internation¬ 
al  public  relations  counseling 
firm.  Those  named  w’ere  Richard 
E.  Cheney,  Stanley  Sauerhaft, 
Edw’ard  Starr  and  J.  Robert 
Cherneff,  all  promoted  from 
vicepresident. 


Bernard  Kilgore 


Wingate  Promoted 
At  Jann  &  Kelley 

Chicago 

Jann  &  Kelley,  newspaper 
representatives  firm,  has  an¬ 
nounced  two  promotions  in  the 
company. 

James  S.  Wingate,  who  has 
been  vicepresident  and  manager 
of  the  Chicago  office,  is  now’ 
executive  vicepresident.  He  has 
l)een  associated  w’ith  J&K  for 
20  years  and  at  various  times 
has  lieen  president  of  the  San 
Francisco  and  the  Chicago  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives.  He  is  the  current  executive 
vicepresident  of  AANR. 

Richard  F.  Rummel,  a  J&K 
staffer  for  six  years,  manager 
of  the  Minneapolis  office,  has 
l)een  appointed  vicepresident  of 
the  firm.  He  is  a  former  secre¬ 
tary-manager  of  the  Northwest 
Daily  Press  .Association. 

• 

Realignment  at  GM 

Several  organizational  changes 
in  the  Grocery  Products  Divi¬ 
sion  of  General  Mills  w’ere  made 
last  w’eek. 

H.  B.  Atw’ater  Jr.,  w’ho  has 
been  director  of  marketing  for 
flour  and  mixes,  moves  to  the 
new’  position  of  marketing  vice- 
president.  Howard  L.  Ross,  w’ho 
has  l)een  product  sales  manager 
and  promotion  coordinator  for 
grocery  products,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  sales. 

Roger  S.  Carlson,  w’as  named 
director  of  marketing  for  snacks, 
potato  and  beverage  products. 
C.  W.  Plattes  was  named  direc¬ 
tor  for  cereal  products.  F.  C. 
Blodgett,  was  named  director  of 
marketing  for  flour,  mix  and 
casserole  products. 

• 

Gives  Up  Presidency 

Roliert  E.  Healy  has  been 
named  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
public  Group  of  Companies  by 
Marion  Harper  Jr.,  who  pre¬ 
viously  held  the  titles  of  chair¬ 
man  and  president. 


Bates  Dumps  ] 
$20  Million  j 
Ad  Account 


“.A  difference  over  business 
policies”  led  Ted  Bates  &  Com¬ 
pany  this  W’eek  to  resign  the 
entire  advertising  account  of  the 
.American  Homes  Products  Cor¬ 
poration.  Billings  exceeded  $20 
million  this  year. 

The  startling  decision  became 
known  on  Madison  Avenue  when 
the  Bates  public  relations  man, 
Walter  Carlson,  distributed  to 
the  press  copies  of  two  state¬ 
ments  by  .Archibald  McG,  Foster, 
agency  president. 

One  was  a  “Dear  Bill”  letter 
addressed  to  William  F.  Laporte, 
chairman  of  American  Home 
Products  Corp.  This  liegan,  “We 
have  decided  that  differences  as 
to  business  policy  existing  be¬ 
tween  your  company  and  ours 
dictate  that  our  relationship  be 
terminated.” 

Bates  handled  accounts  for 
the  W’hitehall  Laboratories  Divi¬ 
sion  and  the  .Ayerst  Laboratories 
Division  since  April  1,  1956.  The 
resignation  is  effective  Feb.  12, 
1968. 

Foster  closed  with  this  state¬ 
ment:  “W’e  anticipate  a  high 
degree  of  interest  by  the  trade 
press  in  this  decision.  Therefore, 
we  are  releasing  this  letter  to¬ 
day.  We  will  make  no  further 
comment.” 

The  only  other  comment  w’as 
contained  in  a  Staff  bulletin 
from  Foster  w’hich  emphasized 
that  the  “whole  and  only  reason” 
for  the  resignation  was  a  differ¬ 
ence  over  business  policies.  The 
memo  noted  that  .Anacin  has 
gained  first  place  in  its  field. 

“The  client’s  view  of  how  we 
should  be  reorganized  to  serve 
him  and  our  view’  of  this  are 
irreconcilably  different,”  Foster 
stated.  “While  w’e  find  it  proper 
for  us  to  sever  our  business  rela¬ 
tionship,  W’e  continue  as  friends.” 

• 

Directs  Sinclair  Ads 

Lew’is  R.  Angelos  has  been 
named  director  of  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  for  Sin¬ 
clair  Refining  Company.  He  will 
succeed  James  J.  Delaney  who 
is  retiring  after  18  years  with 
Sinclair. 


Textile  Account 

Ted  Barash  &  Company  has 
acquired  Prestex  Inc.,  a  textile 
manufacturer,  W’hich  is  pres¬ 
ently  planning  a  $250,000  con¬ 
sumer  program  using  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines. 
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By  Ray  Erwin 

Harold  C.  Schonberg  often  is 
called  the  most  prestigious  and 
influential  music  critic  alive 
today. 

That  often-expressed  and 
well-considered  highest  accolade 
and  evaluation  is  accorded  an 
internationally  recognized  judge 
of  and  gifted  writer  about  music 
— magical  or  magnificent  or 
mediocre  music. 

He  is  the  Senior  Music  Critic 
of  the  iVcic  York  Times  and  his 
latest  book  is  “The  Great  Con¬ 
ductors”  (Simon  &  Schuster. 
Illustrated.  384  pages.  $7.50), 
an  extraordinary  and  exciting 
account  of  symphony  masters 
from  Bach  to  Bernstein. 

Incisive  Intellect 

Personally,  he  is  amiable,  in¬ 
telligent,  incisive ;  profession¬ 
ally,  he  is  scholarly  as  a  musi¬ 
cologist  and  perceptive,  pene¬ 
trating  and  sensitive  as  an  ana¬ 
lytical  writer. 

His  criticism  (review  is  a 
milder,  less  severe  designation) 
usually  expresses  with  eloquence 
and  elan  the  informed  opinion 
of  a  real  authority  written  in 
readable  English  that  even  a 
musical  illiterate  can  under¬ 
stand  and  appreciate  without 
too  many  cerebral  convolutions. 

He  brings  to  his  high  critical 
chair  technical  knowledge,  keen 
insight,  deep  understanding  and 
a  love  of  good  music  well  per¬ 
formed.  He  writes  for  himself — 
not  consciously  for  musicians, 
music-loving  audiences  or  a 
Johnsonian  consensus  of  the 
vast  median  body  of  general 
newspaper  readers. 

He  neither  pillories  nor  puffs 
musicians  out  of  petty  pique  or 
personal  involvement.  He  is 
neither  personal  foe  nor  friend 
to  any  musician,  living  or  dead. 
(In  other  words,  he  is  a  news¬ 
paperman.) 

InlenM^  Integrity 

The  Harold  C.  Schonberg  by¬ 
line  for  three  decades  has  stood 
for  intense  integrity.  Right  or 
wrong,  good  or  bad,  or  with 
mixed  shadings  of  those  abso¬ 
lutes,  his  opinions  are  his  own, 
inviolate  and  individual. 

“I  write  for  myself — not 
necessarily  for  readers,  not  for 
musicians,”  explained  Schon¬ 
berg.  “I’d  be  dead  if  I  tried  to 
please  a  particular  audience. 
Criticism  is  only  informed 
opinion.  I  write  a  piece  that  is 
a  personal  reaction  based,  hope- 
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fully,  on  a  lot  of  years  of  study, 
background,  scholarship  and 
whatever  intuition  I  have. 

“It’s  not  a  critic’s  job  to  be 
right  or  wrong;  it’s  his  job  to 
express  an  opinion  in  readable 
English,”  he  added  with  firm 
conviction  and  warm  dedication. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
New  York  Times  is  the  only 
standard-size  daily  newspaper 
of  general  circulation  left  in 
the  city,  Schonberg  was  asked 
if  he  is  troubled  by  an  increased 
weight  of  power  and  responsi¬ 
bility  in  his  sensitive  post. 

“I  never  felt  a  music  critic 
was  powerful  in  the  sense  that 
a  drama  critic  is,”  he  replied.  “I 
guess  a  couple  of  drama  critics 
can  kill  a  play  in  New  York,  but 
I  never  heard  of  a  bad  review 
stopping  Leonard  Bernstein  and 
he  has  had  his  share  of  bad  re¬ 
views  as  conductor  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic.  Power  is 
nonsense;  I’ve  never  thought 
much  about  it.” 

No  Feud 

In  view  of  the  fact  that 
Rudolf  Bing,  general  manager  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Associa¬ 
tion,  occasionally  has  made 
some  characteristically  clipped 
and  caustic  comments  about 
Schonberg  reviews,  the  critic 
was  asked  if  there  is,  in  fact,  a 
Bing-Schonberg  feud. 

“I  have  no  feud  with  Mr.  Bing 
— I  believe  I  have  met  the  man 
only  twice,”  replied  the  critic. 
“I  am  in  disagreement  with  his 
artistic  policies  and  principles. 
As  a  result  of  my  non-support  of 
some  of  management’s  policies, 
the  new  Met  in  Lincoln  Center 
is  sold  out  for  the  season,  show¬ 
ing  that  my  so-called  power 
doesn’t  mean  a  thing.” 

Is  the  critic  a  crony  of  some 
of  the  musicians  about  whom  he 
writes? 

“I  keep  away  as  much  as 
possible  from  musicians,  who 
have  vast  egotisms  and  vast 
prejudices,”  he  said.  “I  refuse 
to  believe  that  if  a  critic  is 
friendly  with  a  musician  he  can 
be  impartial.  If  word  gets 
around  you  are  a  friend  of  a 
musician,  your  opinion  becomes 
suspect.  It  has  been  gossiped 
around  town  several  times  that 
I  was  sleeping  with  an  inter¬ 
nationally  famous  prima  donna 
because  I  praised  her  voice  and 
performance.  I  never  have  met 
the  lady.” 

Musicians  seldom  write  him, 
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Harold  C. 

but  one  famous  tenor,  melo- 
di'amatic  off  stage  as  well  as  on, 
sent  him  a  three-word  telegram: 
“Go  to  hell.”  Claques  and  fans 
of  stars,  however,  often  deluge 
him  with  their  own  criticisms 
if  they  feel  their  favorites  have 
not  received  what  they  consider 
to  be  their  due  adulation. 

“I  lead  a  safe  and  restricted 
life,”  Schonberg  observed  with 
a  rueful  grin. 

“Newspaper  readers  are  in¬ 
terested  in  cultural  affairs  to 
a  greater  degree  than  formerly, 
but  the  so-called  cultural  ex¬ 
plosion  is  more  of  a  numbers 
game  than  anything  else,”  he 
continued.  “At  the  same  time  an 
interest  in  culture  is  definitely 
in  the  air.  A  legislator  formerly 
would  have  been  laughed  out  of 
office  if  he  approved  of  appro¬ 
priations  of  money  for  culture, 
but  now  he  is  taken  seriously.” 

He  feels  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
in  Washington,  under  construc¬ 
tion,  will  be  influential  in  gain¬ 
ing  greater  governmental  recog¬ 
nition  and  aid  for  all  the  arts, 
just  as  the  Lincoln  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts  has 
glamorized  music  in  New  York 
and  similar  new  centers  have 
had  the  same  effect  in  many 
other  cities  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

Have  there  been  significant 
changes  in  musical  criticism 
through  the  years? 


Schonberg 

“There  has  been  a  complete 
change  in  the  30  years  during 
which  I  have  been  writing  about 
music,”  he  said.  “When  I  began 
we  had  critics  who  represented 
the  Nineteenth  Century  and 
were  conditioned  by  a  romantic 
concept  of  performance  and 
practice. 

Great  Changes 

“Younger  critics  today  are 
conditioned  by  a  more  objective 
and  literal  view  and,  of  course, 
all  are  more  hospitable  to  the 
newer  music  than  the  old  critics 
were.  I  might  add  that  most 
young  critics  in  the  U.  S.  today 
look  on  me  as  some  sort  of  a 
quaint  relic  of  the  past.  I  have 
a  strong  romantic  outlook  and 
also  represent  the  music  of  the 
1930s  Young  critics  represent 
music  of  the  post-World  War  II 
period,  which  is  a  different  kind 
of  music  entirely.” 

Harold  Schonberg  in  an  aver¬ 
age  week  will  write  three  music 
reviews  plus  a  definitive  Sunday 
ai’ticle.  He  seldom  writes  a  news 
story  unless  it  is  a  big  one  deal¬ 
ing  with  an  opera  or  orchestra 
association.  He  selects  the  three 
musical  events  of  the  week  that 
most  interest  him  for  his  own 
reviews.  He  will  write  the  re¬ 
port  on  Metropolitan  Opera  or 
New  York  City  Opera  premieres 
of  new  productions,  new  stars  or 
singers  in  new  roles  or  new  or 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Corporation  Survey  Condemns 
Special  PR  Sections  in  Papers 

By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


Philadelphia 

Sixteen  top-flight  corporations 
out  of  21  who  responded  to  a 
Public  Relations  Society  of 
America  questionnaire  on  insti¬ 
tutional  advertising  said  they 
regard  newspaper  special  sec¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  year-end  re¬ 
view  and  industrial  progress 
editions,  as  a  bad  buy. 

The  attitude  of  these  corpora¬ 
tions  toward  special  section  ad¬ 
vertising  were  made  public 
during  a  panel  session  at  the 
20th  national  conference  of  the 
PRSA  here  this  week. 

Donald  B.  McCammond,  vice- 
president  and  general  director 
of  public  relations  for  Reynolds 
Metals  Company,  who  served  as 
moderator  of  a  panel  composed 
of  representatives  from  the  four 
media  sales  bureaus,  conducted 
the  study,  which  also  indicated 
that  corporations  have  mixed 
opinions  about  “public  relations 
advertising”  as  well  as  the  choice 
of  media  for  placement. 

Little  Distagreenient 

On  newspaper  special  sections, 
there  was  very  little  disagree¬ 
ment,  said  McCammond,  who 
did  not  identify  the  firms  by 
name.  Replies  from  the  21  firms 
showing  how  they  graded  special 
sections  were  as  follows: 

“Too  distracting  to  reader  to 
have  so  much  thrown  at  him  at 
one  time.” 

“Marginal.” 

“Waste  of  money,  no  value  to 
advertiser,  whatever.” 

“Outstanding  newsworthy  sec¬ 
tion — high  value;  poorly  pre¬ 
pared  section  (many  are) — little 
value.” 

“Limited  at  best.” 

“Low’.” 

“Very  low.” 

“Not  good  advertising  buys, 
top  heavy  with  advertising  to 
detriment  of  editorial  content. 
Many  self-serving,  aimed  at 
manufacturer/ advertisers  rather 
than  customer.  Few’  supplements 
suit  our  media  criteria  of  broad, 
national  audience  reach.” 

“Nil.” 

“Very  little  value.  Have  seen 
no  evidence  on  readership  that 
w’ould  justify  the  higher  rate 
usually  charged.” 

“Questionable  value  because 
they  are  desig^ned  for  special 
interest  groups.  Right  type  of 
approach  can  be  effective.” 

“Use  for  copy  directed  to  spe¬ 
cial  groups.  Regular  sections 
have  greatest  value.” 
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“Financially  prohibitive,  nuis¬ 
ance,  does  not  attract  attention 
and  readership  ad  could  attain 
in  regular  editions,  tends  to  con¬ 
trol  and  limit  advertisers’  mes¬ 
sage.” 

“Useless.  A  waste  of  money.” 

“Good  investment  to  extent 
they  enable  advertiser  to  reach 
a  specific  target.  Every  company 
under  great  pressure  at  one 
time  or  another  to  take  an  ad.” 

‘Pressure  Tadics* 

“Sound  business  reasons 
against  special  sections  or  edi¬ 
tions.  Interrupts  planned  pro¬ 
grams,  purpose  is  primarily  to 
increase  publisher’s  revenues, 
pressure  tactics  and  intimidation 
lie  behind  sales  approach,  ads 
lost  amid  competitors’  adver¬ 
tising,  disgraceful  part  of  new’s- 
paper  and  magazine  publishing.” 

“Generally  low’.” 

“Return  is  virtually  non¬ 
existent  as  a  sales  vehicle.  Some¬ 
times  (and  not  too  often)  worth- 
w’hile  as  a  means  of  supporting 
causes  of  building  goodwill  with 
regular  news  media.” 

“Can  be  very  useful,  but  some 
special  issues  are  reduced  in 
value  in  effort  to  cover  too  much 
territory.” 

“Message  generally  lost.  Do 
not  use  except  in  special  in¬ 
stances  for  civic  purposes.” 

“Nil.” 

It  was  suggested  by  one  un¬ 
identified  member  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  that  the  survey  implications 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  a 
new’spaper  trade  association  for 
follow’-up  action  W’ith  publishers. 

McCammond,  rephrasing  a 
question  from  this  member  w’hich 
was  directed  to  Dudley  Carroll, 
director  of  information  for  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
said  the  survey  findings  clearly 
indicated  that  newspapers  w’ere 
creating  a  bad  impression  and 
poor  public  relations  by  using 
“pressure  tactics”  to  sell  ads  in 
special  sections. 

‘Hard  to  Answer’ 

Carroll,  in  reply,  said  he 
found  it  a  “little  hard  to  an- 
sw’er”  because  the  Bureau  was 
not  directly  exposed  to  selling 
tactics  by  the  individual  news¬ 
papers. 

“But  every  newspaper  does  it,” 
the  PR  executive  in  the  audience 
interjected. 

“Well,”  said  Carroll,  “I  don’t 
have  any  answ’er  for  you  because 
I’m  not  selling  with  them  and  I 


don’t  know’  just  w’hat  tactics 
they  use.  I  do  know’  that  there 
is  some  fairness  to  the  charge 
leveled  against  high  pressure 
tactics  to  get  these  put  to¬ 
gether.  There  are  a  great  many 
case  histories  w’here  they  w’orked 
verj’  w’ell.  And,  of  course,  a 
history  w’here  they  have  not. 
My  problem  is  that  I  very  sel¬ 
dom  see  the  tactics  used.  If  it  is 
a  valid  criticism,  it  is  something 
I  w  ill  now’  register.” 

The  PR  man  in  the  audience 
came  back:  “I  just  don’t  want 
this  thing  to  go.  I’m  thinking 
about  the  fundamental  purpose 
of  the  magazine  editorial  mate¬ 
rial  for  the  public  at  large.  It 
seems  to  me  that  most  adver¬ 
tisers  get  ‘hit  on  the  head’.  They 
seldom  serv’e  any  purpose.  Ad- 


Philadelphia 

Ramon  S.  Scruggs,  manager 
of  public  relations,  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany,  criticized  the  advertising 
industry  for  continuing  to  dis¬ 
criminate  against  Negroes  and 
other  minority  groups  despite 
“clear  storm  warnings.” 

Scruggs,  a  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Urban 
League,  said  “no  segment  in 
America  has  done  so  much  to 
make  Negro  Americans  the  in¬ 
visible  men  as  the  advertising 
industry.” 

“Much  of  the  inability  of 
white  America  to  accept  the 
Negro  as  a  citizen  or  the  Negro 
to  see  himself  as  a  contributing 
citizen  is  due  to  this  exclusion 
from  all  areas  of  this  informa¬ 
tion  media,”  he  charged  in  an 
address  to  the  Public  Relations 
Society  of  America’s  conference 
here  (Nov.  13-15). 

Scruggs  said  the  fact  that 
209,000  Negro  households  see 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  400,- 
000  see  Life  and  143,000  see 
Time,  over  700,000  spend 
money  to  read  Ebony,  400,000 
pay  for  Jet  each  week,  and  over 
500,000  buy  Negro  newspapers 
is  proof  that  the  Negro  is  “seek¬ 
ing  recognition  as  a  partici¬ 
pating  citizen.” 

In  preparation  for  his  talk, 
he  said  he  checked  last  week 
“six  top  magazines”  and  three 
issues  of  a  newspaper  supple- 


Store's  Page  Gives 
Copy  of  Old  Glory 

Mobile,  .\la. 

Instead  of  a  page  ad  an¬ 
nouncing  Veterans’  Day  bar¬ 
gains,  the  local  Bellas  Hess  de¬ 
partment  store  took  a  full  page 
in  the  Mobile  Press  Register 
Nov.  10  to  reproduce  the  U.S. 
flag  in  colors.  It  w’as  suggested 
that  readers  might  tear  it  out 
and  put  it  in  their  w’indow’s  at 
home  and  business. 

The  legend  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  stated:  “We  do  not 
compare  this  paper  version  to 
the  fine  folds  of  Old  Glory.  We 
hope  you  have  the  real  thing, 
and  w’ill  proudly  unfurl  it.  To 
those  who  have  not,  we  offer 
our  printed  substitute.” 


vertisers  feel  that  way  and  this 
is  reflected  in  the  survey.  It 
seems  to  me  an  association  of 
newspaper  people  might  take 
some  leadership  on  this  score.” 

McCammond  said  he  w’ould  be 
glad  to  supply  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  with  the  survey. 


ment  for  ads  with  people  in 
them. 

He  said  he  found  166  such 
ads  in  the  six  magazines,  but 
“I  could  not  discrern  a  single 
non-w’hite  American.” 

“I  then  studied,”  he  said,  “the 
last  three  issues  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  section  of  New  York’s  liber¬ 
al  new’spaper.  Thfese  issues  had 
187  ads  with  people.  Only  one 
had  the  possibility  of  a  non¬ 
white  individual  and  she  was 
the  maid  in  a  barber  shop.” 

“There  are  occasionally  some 
exceptions,”  Scruggs  said,  “but 
they  are  miniscule.” 

He  said  a  report  recently  re¬ 
leased  by  the  NAACP,  entitled, 
“The  Frequency  of  Appearance 
of  Negroes  on  Televised  Com¬ 
mercials,”  shows  the  “serious¬ 
ness”  of  this  form  of  discrim¬ 
ination. 

He  w’amed  that  if  the  indus¬ 
tries  do  not  move  themselves  to 
clean  up  the  inequities,  they 
can  “expect  appeals  against 
them  to  the  regulatory  commis¬ 
sions  and  perhaps  to  the 
courts.” 

He  mentioned  that  one  of  the 
AT&T  companies  now  has  an 
unwritten  guideline  in  effect 
that  no  group  ad  will  be  run 
w’ithout  the  inclusion  of  minor¬ 
ity  group  representation. 

Yves  Jasmin,  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  Expo  67,  was 
awarded  the  PRSA  citation  for 
{Continued  on  page  53) 
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Admen  Rapped  for  Keeping 
Negro  ‘The  Invisible  Man’ 
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Newsprint  Firm  Sells 


Media  Mix 

By  Campbell  Watson 

A  new  word,  “Newspaper- 
ability,”  has  been  coined  by 
Crown  Zellerbach  Corporation 
as  the  theme  for  a  campaign 
that  will  sell  newspapers  as  a 
national  advertising  medium. 

As  explained  in  the  first  ad 
in  the  series,  “It’s  a  new  word 
for  the  growing  power  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  .  .  ” 

The  campaign,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Crowm’s  newsprint  di¬ 
vision,  will  run  in  advertising 
trade  publications  over  the  next 
14  months.  The  ads  were  as¬ 
sembled  by  Crown’s  research  de¬ 
partment  with  assistance  from 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA. 

Vernon  E.  McIntyre,  Crown 
vicepresident  for  newsprint  and 
printing  paper  sales,  said  the 
campaign  grew  out  of  the  idea 
that  many  advertising  profes¬ 
sionals  have  growm  up  in  their 
careers  during  the  period  that 
television  has  made  a  dramatic 
impact  on  society.  As  a  result 
they  do  not  appreciate  the 
unique  abilities  of  newspapers. 
He  said  this  opinion  has  been 
substantiated  in  conversations 
with  agency  people. 

For  the  Inilucniials 

The  company  recently  ran  ads 
in  Fortune  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  telling  the  story  of 
newspapers’  general  health.  The 
new  campaign  is  aimed  at  the 
people  who  influence  the  place¬ 
ment  of  advertising,  McIntyre 
said. 

Crown’s  campaign  prepared 
by  Lennen  &  Newell  agency,  is 
based  on  the  view  that  each  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  has  its  place, 
and  that  every  advertiser  should 
attempt  to  use  an  intelligent 
media  mix  that  should  include 
newspapers. 

Ads  w’ill  point  to  special, 
unique  abilities  of  newspapers, 
describe  the  merit  of  demo¬ 
graphic  coverage,  report  the 
extra-dollar  values  of  newspa¬ 
per  color,  describe  the  plant  and 
equipment  investment,  answer 
the  question  of  “Who  needs 
newspapers?”  and  challenge  ad¬ 
vertising  forces  to  test  their 
abilities  in  using  newspapers. 

As  each  ad  appears,  color 
brochures  containing  backup 
data  on  each  point  covered  in 
that  particular  piece  of  copy 
will  be  mailed  daily  newspapers 
and  many  weeklies  in  the  13 
Western  states  where  the  com¬ 
pany  markets  newsprint. 
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Concept 


In  the  hope  newspapers  will 
join  in  this  move.  Crown  is  mak¬ 
ing  up  to  50  copies  available  on 
personal  application  acceptable 
from  publishers  only. 

Fact  Kooks 

In  addition,  newspaper  fact 
books  have  been  developed  for 
the  newsprint  division’s  sales¬ 
men,  all  of  whom  have  been 
alertetl  to  the  tleveloping  cam¬ 
paign. 

This  introduction  of  advertis¬ 
ing  leaders  to  “the  strongest 
medium”  is  timely,  in  the  belief 
of  John  F.  W.  Tyler,  advertising 
and  sales  manager  for  Crown 
Zellerbach  Corporation. 

It  also  appears  timely  for 
newsprint  producers  and  news¬ 
paper  publishing  principals,  he 
adds.  The  glare  of  the  television 
cameras  has  obscured  the  con¬ 
tinued  newspaper  leadership  in 
advertising  expenditures  and 
blurred  the  outlines  of  proven 
newspaper  performance. 

It  is  high  time  to  lay  the 
ghost  of  failing  newspapers, 
which  all  too  long  has  walked 
the  boards  of  advertising  halls, 
Tyler  also  affirmed. 

There  are  more  newspapers 
than  ever  before.  Circulations 
are  greater  than  ever.  The  na¬ 
tion’s  top  merchandisers  use 
newspapers  to  move  goods,  be¬ 
cause  they  know  what  they  can 
do  with  newspapers,  the  adver¬ 
tising  executive  said  in  a  report 
studded  with  statistics. 

Reason  for  Advertising 

“The  reason  for  advertising 
is  to  move  products,  and  not  to 
be  glamorous,”  Tyler  summar¬ 
ized  in  adding  the  hope  publish¬ 
ers  will  join  this  move  to  reach 
agencies  and  adveitisers  with 
the  true  evaluation  of  “newspa- 
perability.” 

Newspapers  do  sell  products, 
sell  creatively  in  many,  many 
different  ways  and  provide  a 
vast  fleld  of  information  on  how' 
the  producer  and  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  can  attain  top  de¬ 
sires,  it  also  was  pointed  out  by 
Neil  Stewart,  associated  with 
Tyler  in  Crown’s  new  campaign 
as  the  corporation’s  newsprint 
division  advertising  manager. 

Documentation  the  division 
has  supplied  Lennen  &  Newell 
includes  descriptions  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  as  well  as  data  on  read¬ 
ership  and  on  advertising  re¬ 
sults,  Stewart  said. 
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Coi  y  will  be  directed  basically 
to  advertising  people  but  the  ad 
program’s  inclusion  of  publish¬ 
er  interest  is  far  ranging,  an 
introductory  peek  at  the  pro¬ 
gram  showed.  Assists  offered 
newspaper  management  are  ex¬ 
tended  to  special  booklets  on 
specifics.  One  is  a  guidebook 
showing  how  to  use  waste  news¬ 
print. 

“Let’s  face  it,  we  are  all  in 
the  same  business,”  said  Tyler. 
“Crown  Zellerbach  starts  with 
the  seedling  and  provides  news¬ 
print  from  trees.  Publishers  ink 
the  newsprint  and  provide  news¬ 
papers.” 


Executive  Group 
Buys  Ad  Agency 

Morris  E.  Jacobs,  chairman  of 
Bozell  &  Jacobs,  Inc.,  advertising 
and  public  relations  agency,  has 
announced  the  first  change  in 
ownership  and  top  management 
of  the  agency  in  its  46  years  of 
business. 

Bozell  &  Jacobs,  which  will 
bill  more  than  $28  million  this 
year,  has  been  sold  to  a  group 
of  B&J  executives  headed  by 
Charles  D.  Feebler  Jr.  and  Alan 
J.  Jacobs. 

Recent  changes  in  B&J’s 
structure  include  the  acquisition 
this  year  of  Emerson  Foote,  Inc., 
New  York,  and  Atlanta,  Ga.  All 
6&J’s  accounts  which  have  been 
handled  in  New  York  have  been 
merged  into  the  Emerson  Foote 
subsidiary. 

At  the  same  time,  with  the 
consent  of  Bozell  &  Jacobs,  the 
Public  Information  Program  for 
Investor  Owned  Electric  Utili¬ 
ties  moved  to  a  new  public  rela¬ 
tions  agency,  founded  by  Don 
Underwood  and  Tom  Jordan. 
Underwood,  a  B&J  staff  member 
for  18  years,  and  Jordan  were 
senior  officers  of  B&J  New 
York.  This  was  followed  by  the 
formation  of  a  new  advertising 
agency,  Benn  &  MacDonough  by 
Alec  Benn,  formerly  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  B&J  New  York.  Menn 
formed  his  own  agency  with 
three  accounts  he  was  handling 
at  B&J. 

Another  change  associated 
with  the  reorganization  was  the 
announcement  that  the  B&J 
office  in  Minneapolis  has  been 
purchased  by  Sam  H.  Kaufman 
and  Myles  Spicer.  The  two  have 
formed  a  new  agency,  to  be 
called  the  Kaufman  Company.  It 
will  occupy  the  present  B&J 
office  in  Minneapolis  and  retain 
the  entire  staff  and  most  of  the 
accounts  currently  served  by 
B&J,  and  will  continue  working 
on  local  assignments  for  clients 
of  other  B&J  offices  requiring 
services  in  the  Twin  Cities. 


JAMES  A.  SCHULTZ,  of  Jamaica. 
N.Y.,  has  been  named  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  the  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Department  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  Railroads.  He 
succeeds  J.  Handly  Wright,  who 
is  retiring.  Schultz,  vicepresident 
for  public  relations  of  the  Long 
Island  Rail  Road  since  1962  and 
the  line's  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  from  1954  to  1962,  will  as¬ 
sume  his  new  duties  Dec.  I.  The 
new  AAR  vicepresident  brings  33 
years  of  reporting  and  public  re¬ 
lations  experience  to  his  new  posi¬ 
tion.  Born  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  in 
1917,  he  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tennessee  in  1938.  From 
1938  to  1943,  he  was  a  reporter 
for  the  As6evi//e  (N.C.)  Crt/ze/i 
and  the  Asheville  Times. 


McCallum  Will  Head 
Agency’s  PR  Service 

Louisville 

Jack  M.  Doyle  Advertising, 
Inc.  has  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Stephen  E.  McCallum, 
formerly  of  General  Electric,  to 
head  up  a  newly  established 
Public  Relations  department  in 
response  to  client  requests. 

McCallum  comes  to  the  agen¬ 
cy  from  G.E.’s  Electronic  Com¬ 
ponents  Division,  now  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  in  which  he  served  as  man¬ 
ager  of  press  relations  and  ex¬ 
hibits  for  the  past  three  of  his 
15  years  with  the  company. 

An  alumni  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  (BJ  ’38), 
McCallum  has  served  as  city 
editor  of  the  former  Mexico 
(Mo.)  Daily  Intelligencer,  and 
as  reporter  for  the  Bergen 
(N.J.)  Record,  the  Hudson  City 
(N.J.)  Dispatch  and  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  state  house  bu¬ 
reau  in  Trenton,  N.J. 

• 

Ayer  Direct  Formed 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  formation  of  AYER 
DIRECT,  a  separate  specialized 
division  of  the  advertising 
agency,  to  handle  direct  mail  and 
other  direct  response  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion. 
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CL.4SSinED  CLINIC 

Bus  Drivers  Walk  Out, 
Want  Ads  Go  to  Work 

By  Stan  Finsnes^ 

CAM,  Providence  (R>I.)  Journal  and  Bulletin 


What  can  Classified  ads  do 
to  help  alleviate  the  chaotic  con¬ 
ditions  brouprht  about  by  a  tran¬ 
sit  strike  in  a  city  of  over 
million  people? 

Find  rides  for  people  who 
need  them.  Find  passengers  for 
drivers  who  have  extra  room. 

Jack  Henderson,  CAM  and 
Advertising  Promotion  Manager 
of  the  Montreal  Gazette,  reports 
“good  response”  to  his  newspa¬ 
per’s  free  ad  offer  to  stranded 
workers  and  citizens  with  trans¬ 
portation  problems. 

The  strike  against  the  city’s 
public  transport  system,  the 
Montreal  Transportation  Com¬ 
mission,  started  Sept.  26.  At 
first  it  was  assumed  that  the 
disruption  would  last  only  a  few 
days,  but  after  about  a  week,  in 
which  no  progress  toward  set¬ 
tlement  was  made,  the  Gazette 
decided  to  try  to  assist  some  of 
the  thousands  of  workers  who 
were  without  any  way  of  getting 
to  work  and  back. 

The  “Citizens’  Transportation 
Commission”  was  set  up  and  the 
Gazette  began  running  promo¬ 
tion  ads — front  page  boxes  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  week  plus  substan¬ 
tial  ROP  space.  Some  of  the  disc 
jockeys  picked  it  up  and  gave 
the  service  play  on  their  pro¬ 
grams.  Stranded  workers  or 
drivers  with  room  for  passen¬ 
gers  were  offered  free  18-word 
ads  for  three  days.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning,  as  many  as  7  columns  of 
free  transportation  ads  were  ap¬ 
pearing  with  a  substantial  num¬ 
ber  of  them  being  canceled  for 
results  before  the  three  days 
were  up. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  month¬ 
long  strike,  which  ended  Oct.  31, 
two  columns  a  day  were  run¬ 
ning.  About  20%  of  the  ads 
were  of  the  “ride  offered”  varie- 
ty. 

Henderson  didn’t  run  any  kind 
of  a  result  survey  since  he  was 
interested  only  in  offering  the 
service  and  had  no  intentions  of 
giving  it  big  play,  but  enough 
comments  came  in  to  indicate 
that  the  whole  thing  was  a  use¬ 
ful  community  service.  Results 
such  as  an  elderly  woman  find¬ 
ing  rides  back  and  forth  to  a 
hospital  to  visit  her  husband 
who  had  recently  suffered  a 
heart  attack,  crippled  children 
finding  rides  for  treatment  were 
reported. 

Henderson  says,  “Of  all  the 


comments  the  Gazette  received 
from  those  who  used  the  idea  to 
solve  their  problems  during  this 
trying  period,  the  one  we  most 
appreciated  was,  ‘We’d  expect 
the  Gazette  to  tr>’  and  help  in 
a  situation  like  this.’  ” 

Another  example  of  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  Classified  advertising  to 
solve  problems  with  direct  per- 
.son-to-person  communication. 

*  *  * 

ZONE  SECTION  ADS 

St.  Petersburg,  Florida  is  sur¬ 
rounded  on  three  sides  by  water 
and,  there’s  just  about  only  one 
direction  to  grow  in — and  that’s 
north  into  Clearwater  and  the 
territory  of  the  28,000  circula¬ 
tion  evening  (except  Saturday) 
and  Sunday  Clearwater  Sun, 
which  has  a  pretty  good  Classi¬ 
fied  section. 

Three  years  ago,  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  started  a 
“North  Suncoast”  part- run  sec¬ 
tion  and  more  recently,  CAM 
Jack  Whetstone  has  been  con¬ 
centrating  on  putting  some  Clas¬ 
sified  advertising  into  it.  Last 
June,  an  average  of  6  or  7  col¬ 
umns  of  Classified  was  running 
in  the  section.  Now  it’s  up  to 
12  columns  and  500  ads  a  day 
in  the  35,000  circulation  zone 
section. 

A  “Family  Want  Ad”  promo¬ 
tion  has  been  a  part  of  the  sales 
plan.  Each  month,  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  circulation 
department  inserts  a  mail-back 
order  form  in  the  zone  section 
for  a  10-word,  10-day  North 
Suncoast  Family  Want  Ad  for 
$2.  It’s  been  getting  good  re¬ 
sults.  The  ad  must  be  placed  by 
a  private  party,  and  according 
to  VV’hetstone,  must  be  for  an 
item  or  items  priced  at  $100  or 
less.  If  results  aren’t  achieved 
in  the  first  10  days,  it’s  run  for 
another  10  days  free,  but  the 
transaction  is  automatically 
handled  as  a  20-time  order  when 
it’s  put  through  originally. 

Three  direct  no-toll  lines  have 
been  installed  to  help  attract 
Clearwater  Classified. 

Mathews  Appointed 

Joe  S.  Sink  Sr.,  publisher,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
the  Julius  Mathews  Special 
Agency,  Inc.,  as  representatives 
for  the  Lexington  (N.  C.)  Dis¬ 
patch. 


1968  Time  Table 
Issued  By  Ad  Bureau 

The  17th  Annual  Time  Table 
of  Retail  Opportunities  has  just 
been  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  and  is 
available  to  retailers  through 
member  newspapers. 

The  planbook  section  contains 
a  special  Bureau  tabulation  of 
five  year  averages  of  Federal 
Reserve  retail  sales  figures,  sea¬ 
sonal  sales  patterns  for  18  U.S. 
store  types  and  ad  patterns  for 
over  70  merchandise  lines. 

The  planbook  provides  15 
monthly  calendar  worksheets  for 
scheduling  ad  programs  along 
with  a  listing  of  the  month’s 
traditional  merchandising  events 
and  promotional  dates. 


Editor  Moves  to  PR 

Joan  Feyertag  has  joined  the 
public  relations  staff  of  Ringold/ 
Kalish/Walpert  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  advertising  and  public  re¬ 
lations  agency.  She  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania  Chapter,  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross,  which  the  agency 
serves  as  public  relations  coun¬ 
sel.  Miss  Feyertag  was  formerly 
editor  of  the  Evesham  Township 
News,  a  weekly  newspaper 
owned  by  the  Suburban  News¬ 
paper  Group  of  Cherry  Hill, 
N.  J. 

• 

Reps  Elect  Ofl&cers 

The  Twin  Cities  Chapter  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives 
( Minneapolis-St.  Paul)  has 
elected  Eugene  E.  Aretz, 
Sawyer,  Ferguson  &  Walker, 
president.  John  Berg,  Cresmer, 
Woodward,  O’Mara,  Ormsbee, 
was  elected  vicepresident;  Nor¬ 
man  O.  Hilleren,  Sawyer,  Fer¬ 
guson,  Walker,  treasurer,  and 
Richard  F.  Rummel,  Jann  & 
Kelley,  Inc.,  secretary. 

• 

Airline  Editor 

Ronald  B.  Harrison,  formerly 
managing  editor  of  Popular 
Aviation,  has  been  appointed 
managing  editor  of  Airline 
Management  and  Marketing. 
Harrison  served  as  a  reporter 
and  editor  on  the  Providence 
(R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin,  prior 
to  joining  the  Ziff-Davis  staff. 
He  attended  the  School  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  and  Communica¬ 
tions  at  Boston  University. 


Coast  ‘Rep’  Moves 

San  Francisco 
Brice  McQuillin,  representing 
Booth  Newspapers  Inc.,  has 
moved  to  new  offices  here  at  44 
Montgomery  Street. 
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Survey  Shows 
Weekly  Readers 
Want  More  Ads 

Ninety-three  percent  of  the 
subscribers  to  suburban  news¬ 
papers  in  MinneapoIis-St.  Paul 
feel  their  local  weekly  news¬ 
paper  is  a  “useful  and  desired 
part  of  their  new’spaper  reading” 
according  to  a  recent  readership 
survey  tabulated  by  Northwest 
Marketing  Service,  Inc. 

The  survey,  analyzing  the  26 
papers  produced  by  Suburban 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  Hopkins,  Min¬ 
nesota  publishing  company,  was 
divided  into  three  parts.  The 
first  section  was  designed  to 
determine  readers’  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  their  local  paper,  how 
much  time  they  spend  reading  it, 
how  long  they  keep  it  around 
the  home,  and  how  thoroughly 
they  read  it. 

The  second  section  attempted 
to  discover  readers’  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  the  thoroughness  of  cover¬ 
age  of  local  government,  com¬ 
munity  affairs,  school  activities 
and  area  sports,  and  their  re¬ 
action  to  editorial  comment. 

The  last  section  attempted  to 
determine  how  subscribers  react 
to  both  display  and  classified 
advertising. 

Highlights  of  the  survey  in¬ 
cluded: 

75.8%  of  the  total  respondents 
feel  the  overall  quality  of  their 
suburban  newspaper  is  “excel¬ 
lent”  or  “good”. 

57.7%  of  the  respondents  keep 
their  suburban  newspaper  in 
their  home  three  days  or  longer. 

76.4%  read  “all”  or  “most”  of 
their  suburban  newspaper  each 
week. 

Some  70.6%  of  the  respond¬ 
ents  indicated  that  they  do  some 
of  their  regularly  weekly  shop¬ 
ping  from  advertisements  seen 
in  their  suburban  newspaper. 

79.6%  said  it  would  be  helpful 
if  their  favorite  stores  listed 
their  weekly  bargains  in  their 
suburban  newspaper. 

83.3%  said  they  read  Sub¬ 
urban  Newspaper  want  ads. 

Out  of  18,000  questionnaires 
sent  out  through  the  papers, 
2689  subscribers  returned  the 
postpaid  reply  card  question¬ 
naire.  No  signature  was  re¬ 
quired. 

Bureau  Chief 

Mt.  Clemkns,  Mich. 

Edwin  Spetman,  staff  writer 
for  the  Macomb  Daily  for  the 
past  two  years,  has  been  named 
Warren,  Mich.,  Bureau  Chief 
for  the  newspaper.  He  replaces 
John  McManis,  69,  who  died 
Oct.  28,  of  a  heart  attack. 
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footnote- Bimr  pJ:  u 
the  airport  here 
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the otherguy,  -get out:f®sL^^;:^“®''."  needled 
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J-School’8  Ad  Courses 
Attract  More  Students 


Gainesville,  Fla. 

The  University  of  Florida’s 
ColleRe  of  Journalism  and  Com¬ 
munications  continues  to  prow 
in  popularity  among  the  stu¬ 
dents. 

This  fall,  the  College’s  en¬ 
rollment  totaled  (544  students,  a 
24.6  percent  Increase  over  last 
year’s  total  of  517  students,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dean  Rae  O.  Weimer. 
The  1966  fall  enrollment  of  517 
students  gave  the  U.  F.  College 
of  JouiTialism  and  Communica¬ 
tions  an  increase  of  46  percent 
for  that  year. 

Advertising  has  become  the 
most  popular  curriculum. 

Of  the  five  programs  an  un¬ 
dergraduate  has  to  choose  from 
— news  -  editorial,  advertising, 
broadcasting,  public  relations 
and  technical  journalism — en¬ 
rollment  percentages  have 
changed  considerably: 

1965  1967 

Journalism  449f  11% 

(News  and  technical) 
Advertising  30%  44% 

Broadcasting  14%  28% 

Public  Relations  12%  17% 

100%  100%. 

Professor  John  Paul  Jones, 
placement  director  for  the  Col¬ 
lege,  partially  explains  the  en¬ 
rollment  changes  by  noting  that 
increasing  numbers  of  students 
are  using  the  advertising  cur¬ 
riculum  as  a  business  program 
and  are  being  hired  as  executive 
trainees  and  for  public  relations 
work. 

The  College  recently  eased 
the  curriculum  requirements  in 
the  public  relations  sequence  by 
allowing  those  students  a  choice 
of  several  more  elective  sub¬ 
jects,  he  said.  As  a  result,  many 
students,  who  were  basically  in¬ 
terested  in  public  relations  but 
were  enrolled  in  the  journalism 


sequence  to  escape  the  more 
restrictive  public  relations 
cour.se  re<iuirements,  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  move  back  into  the  jiub- 
lic  relations  curriculum. 

Current  undergraduate  stu¬ 
dent  enrollment  for  the  fall 
quarter  totals  613  juniors  ami 
seniors,  with  a  ratio  of  436  men 
to  177  women.  The  male-female 
student  comjiosition  of  the  var¬ 
ious  curricula  varies  from  a  5.6 
to  1  male  student  dominance  in 
joumalism  to  a  1.8  to  1  male 
student  dominance  in  broadcast¬ 
ing.  Curricula  breakdown  in¬ 
clude: 

UNDERGRADUATE 

ENROLL.MENT 


Men 

Women 

Joumalism 

56 

10 

.Ad%’ertising 

201 

72 

Broadcasting 

110 

59 

Public  Rel. 

69 

36 

436 

177 

Undergraduate 

degrees 

awardetl  in  the 

past 

academic 

year  total  229, 

with  a 

ratio  of 

168  men  receiving  degrees  to 
61  women.  The  male-female 
composition  of  the  graduating 
classes  in  the  various  curricula 
range<l  fiom  a  1.5  to  1  male 
dominance  in  journalism  to  a 
3.8  to  1  male  dominance  in  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  graduate  jirogram  also 
has  been  growing  steadily  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Harry  H.  Griggs, 
director  of  graduate  study,  and 
now  includes  31  students — 25 
men  and  6  women. 

All  are  working  toward  Mas¬ 
ter’s  degrees,  with  80  percent 
of  them  attending  classes  full 
time. 

During  the  past  academic 
year,  seven  graduate  stutlents — 
four  men  and  three  women — 
received  Master’s  degrees  in 
journalism  and  communications. 


bout  distribution  in  tbe  ERIE.  Pa.  AREA? 

Over  60%  of  Erie's  food  sales  volume  arrives 
through  Buffalo  area  distribution  centers.  This  60 
million  dollar  "bread-box"  makes  Erie,  Pa.  a  very 
integral  part  of  western  New  York.  Erie's  con¬ 
sumer  spendable  income  is  nearly  600  million  with 
over  375  million  of  this  in  retail  sales,  26%  of  this 
volume*  ($98,000,000)  is  spent  on  food. 

You  can  whet  the  appetites  of  Erie  buyers  through 
the  Erie  newspapers,  for  94%  of  the  households 
subscribe  to  the  ERIE  MORNING  NEWS,  EVENING 
TIMES  and  the  SUNDAY  TIMES-NEWS.  Erie  will 
get  your  message  and  respond  when  it  appears  in 
these  3  great  newspapers. 

Ask  us  for  a  distribution  check  on  your  products 

_ Know  where  they  are  sold. 

Dtihr  ciiculatM  mi  79.000  Sunday  cnculitum  mi  90.000 
MORNING  ■  EVENING  ■  SUNDAY 

^  TIMES  PUBLISHING  CO.,  erie,  pa. 

REPRESENTED  BY  THE  KATZ  AGENCY  INC. 


DAMON  RUNYON  JR.,  son  of 
the  famed  Hears!  writer  and  an 
INS  man  himself  prior  to  New 
York  Herald-Tribune  staffing,  has 
joined  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Ex¬ 
aminer,  lO-weeks-old  weekly,  as  a 
reporter  and  feature  writer.  Jack 
Limpert,  editor,  also  has  added  a 
column  by  Walter  Winchell. 

Bencli-Bar-Press 
Committees  Named 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
-Appointments  to  a  newly- 
created  Bench-Bar-Press  Com¬ 
mittee  have  been  announced  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion,  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  -As.sociation  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  of 
Broadcasters. 

The  committee  has  been 
formed  to  promote  a  better 
understanding  of  mutual  prob¬ 
lems  between  the  Bench,  Bar 
and  Press  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  M.  Landis,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  is  chairman  of  the 
Bench-Bar  Committee  ap¬ 
pointees.  William  E.  Strasburg, 
of  Fort  Washington,  is  chairman 
of  Press  appointees. 

Strasburg  and  Landis  issued 
a  joint  statement:  “There  is  no 
(luestion  in  our  minds  but  that 
the  benefits  of  a  dialogue  in  this 
committee  will  strengthen  our 
understanding.” 

Bench-Bar  committee  mem- 
liers  are:  R.  Paul  Campbell, 
Bellefonte;  Loran  L.  Lewis, 
Pittsburgh;  Theodore  L.  Reimel, 
Philadelphia;  Louis  Shaffer, 
Wilkes-Barre;  Glenn  Roy  Tooth- 
man,  Waynesburg;  George  M. 
Weis,  Pittsburgh;  Clyde  E. 
Williamson,  Williamsport;  and 
LeRoy  S.  Zimmerman  Jr., 
Harrisburg. 

Press  committee  memlyers  are: 
Quinton  E.  Beauge,  Williamn- 
port  Sun-Gazette;  Ted  Gress, 
Lebanon  Daily  News;  Donald  P. 
Keith,  Easton  Express;  Fred  V. 
Knecht,  Schuylkill  Haven  Call; 
John  Strohmeyer,  liethlehem 
Globe-Times;  Harold  C.  Lund, 
KDKA,  Pittsburgh;  Ed  K. 
Smith,  WCMB,  Harrisburg;  and 
Kenneth  Stowman,  Triangle 
Publications,  Philadelphia. 
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Tlioinson  Issues  Stock 
For  Brush-Moore  Deal 

Toronto 

Shareholders  of  Thomson 
Newspapers  Ltd.  have  approved 
an  increase  of  400,000  non-con¬ 
vertible,  non-participating  pre¬ 
ferred  shares  in  the  company’s 
authorized  capital. 

Thomson  Newspapers  already 
has  200,000  authorized  but  un- 
issueil  preferred  shares  and  4,- 
953,000  outstanding  common 
shares. 

Directors  said  the  new  shares 
would  have  a  par  value  of  $50 
a  share.  About  $18,000,000 
worth  will  be  used  to  help  fi¬ 
nance  the  company’s  purchase 
of  the  Brush-Moore  newspapers 
in  the  United  States. 

Thomson’s  offer  to  buy  the  12 
dailies  and  six  weeklies  of 
Brush-Moore  for  $72,000,000 
takes  effect  Dec.  11. 

The  increased  capitalization 
of  the  company  must  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Ontario  Securities 
Commission. 

1.  H.  MacDonald,  deputy 
chairman,  told  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  of  stockholders  that  half  the 
$72  million  (U.S,  funds)  pur¬ 
chase  price  will  be  paid  through 
issuance  to  the  sellers  of  10- 
year  notes  at  4%  interest.  About 
$18  million  (Canadian  funds) 
will  be  raised  through  sale  of 
preferred  stock  later  this  month, 
and  the  rest  of  the  purchase 
price  will  be  met  through  bank 
loans  already  arranged  and 
from  cash  on  hand. 

• 

AP  Editors  Elect 
Officers  In  Illinois 

Chicago 

New  officers  of  the  Illinois 
Associated  Press  Editors  .Asso¬ 
ciation  elected  during  the  annual 
meeting  are  Jack  Scheller,  city 
editor,  Rockford  Register-Re¬ 
public;  Jack  Sundine,  editor, 
Moline  Dispatch,  and  Martin 
Gagie,  executive  editor,  Danville 
Commercial-News.  Scheller  suc¬ 
ceeded  Orian  Metcalf,  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Mt.  Vernon  Register-News. 


lOOtli  Anniversary 

Meshden,  Conn. 

The  Meriden  (Conn.)  Record 
officially  celebrated  its  100th 
anniversary  (Oct.  28)  with  a 
128-page  special  edition. 

Included  in  the  edition  were 
historical  stories  which  occurred 
during  the  last  100  years  in 
Meriden.  Especially  emphasized 
in  the  edition,  of  which  35,000 
copies  were  printed,  were  indus¬ 
try  and  public  institutions. 

The  paper  began  March  21, 
1867,  as  the  Meriden  Weekly 
Visitor.  Today  it  has  a  21,500 
circulation. 
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Copley  Newspapers 
publish  17  Hometown 
Daily  Newspapers 
in  California 
and  Illinois. 

San  Diego,  California 

The  San  Diego  Union 
Evening  Tribune 

Los  Angeles,  California 

Alhambra  Post-Advocate 
Burbank  Daily  Review 
Culver  City  Star-News 
Glendale  News-Press 
Monrovia  Daily  News-Post* 

San  Pedro  News-Pilot 
South  Bay  Daily  Breeze 
Venice  Evening  Vanguard 
Westchester  Star-News 

Sacramento,  California 

The  Sacramento  Union 

Northern  Illinois 

Aurora  Beacon-News 
Elgin  Courier-News 
Joliet  Herald-News 

Springfield,  Illinois 

Illinois  State  Journal 
Illinois  State  Register 

Ring  of  Truth' 

Represented  Nationally  by 
Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates,  Inc. 


*CopleyColor:  The  Daily 
News-Post,  a  Copley 
Newspaper  published  in 
Monrovia,  California, 
produces  CopleyColor— 
SpectaColor  and  Hi-Fi 
newspaper  ad  preprints. 

The  Daily  News-Post  has 
the  only  web  offset  press  west 
of  Chicago  equipped  to 
run  SpectaColor  and  Hi-Fi. 
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HELPING  TEACHERS 


Monthly  Wrapups  Put 
Major  News  in  Focus 


Nothing  shouts  louder  than 

SpectaGoior 

by 

Springfield 

Gravure 

Fortify  editorial  impact 
with  the  excitement  of 
multi-color  gravure . . .  Make 
readers  out  of  "scanners”. 

SmUWHiLO  Gmvure 

Spect«Color 

puts  magazine  quality  and 
reader-arresting  beauty  on 
your  pages . . .  provides 
additional  drama  for 
special  or  seasonal  features. 
Even  on  short  runs  our 
prices  are  right ...  our 
quality  hard  to  match  . . . 

our  service  is  tops. 

We’re  ready  to  prove  it 
to  you— ’phone  now. 


SPRINGFIELD 

GRAVURE  COftPORATKM 

subsidipry  of  :r~  c'  jw  m 

1940  Commerce  Road.  Springfield,  Ohio  45501 
Phone:513-325-2491  Depf.  58 

In  New  Yorfc:  Phone  212-689-6796 
In  Chicago:  Phone  312-72&6339 
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I  Middletown,  Conn. 

News  Focus,  a  monthly  pro¬ 
gram  which  emphasizes  a  single 
subject  in  an  effort  to  give 
readers  a  basic  and  wider  under¬ 
standing  of  it,  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Middletown  Press. 

According  to  Press  editor 
I  Derry  D’Oench,  the  program 
seeks  “to  place  both  the  day’s 
events,  and  the  issues  of  the 
year,  in  the  most  comprehensive 
and  coherent  form.” 

News  Focus  is  integrated  with 
the  newspaper-in-the-classroom 
■  which  seiwes  elementary  and 
'  high  schools  within  the  paper’s 
I  circulation  area. 

“We  are  trying  to  avoid,”  said 
D’Oench,  “the  hit  or  miss  tech- 
I  niques  which  are  often  inherent 
I  in  the  classic  newspaper  presen¬ 
tation.  Readers  like  it  because 
I  they  can  gain  a  real  grasp  of  a 
I  subject,  and  teachers  respond 
I  because  they  can  plan  ahead  on 
a  dependable  basis.” 

The  Pi  •ess  draws  on  its  own 
staff.  United  Press  Internation¬ 
al,  the  New  York  Times  News 
Service  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Times-Washington  Post  News 
Service  to  provide  the  monthly 
exploration  of  a  single  subject 
in  depth. 

In  October,  the  area  of  con¬ 
centration  was  the  50th  Anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Russian  Revolution 
and  the  events  it  spawned.  Used 
as  the  major  resource  was  the 
five- week  series  prepared  by  the 
,  New  York  Times  and  run  in  its 
^  entirety  by  the  Press. 

School  Program 

News  Focus  is  matched  with 
the  Press  school  program.  It 
makes  the  newspaper  available 
to  students  at  half  the  retail 
price  and  includes  a  variety  of 
student  and  teacher  aids,  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  multi-media  ap¬ 
proach. 

Schools  in  the  area  are  given 
free  a  film  strip  with  a  12  inch 
LP  record  and  this  is  attuned  to 
the  area  of  concentration.  Thus, 
in  October,  students  studied  the 
Russian  Revolution,  heard  Svet¬ 
lana  Alliluyeva  discussing  why 
;  she  had  come  to  the  United 
States,  and  heard  the  voices  of 
Lenin,  Khrushchev,  President 
Kennedy,  and  Winston  Churchill 
discussing  facets  of  Soviet  life 
or  Soviet-Free  World  relations. 

The  film  strip  package  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  New  York  Times, 
and  carries  the  Middletown 
I  Press  logo.  It  also  includes  a 
;  spirit  master  so  that  each  stu- 


clude  “Target  the  Moon,”  “The 
Arab  World,”  “The  Generation 
[  ^  m  Under  25,”  etc. 

Stories  in  the  series  are  identi- 
fled  with  a  Kicker  “News  Focus” 
and  an  eye  symbol  that  also 
1  r-i  jx-M-M  r-i  allows  teachers  to  refer  their 
r  students  to  the  specific  stories  in 

the  paper  that  are  concerned 

,  .  ,  ,  .  ,  with  the  special  areas  under 

dent  can  have  his  own  copy  of  a 

map  or  graph,  along  with  bibli-  concepts  are  worked  out 

ography,  discussion  p.de,  and  an  editorial  board  that  in- 
film  strip  pide  for  the  teacher.  Managing  Editor  E.  A.  V. 

In  addition,  schools  were  pro-  Gustafson,  Assistant  Managing 
®  of  Izvesha  News  Edi- 

f  tor  Peter  Gill,  Political  Editor 

so  that  the  students  could  see  gherman  Beinhorn  and  Tele- 
how  other  newspapers  handle  Carl  Johnson, 

news  or  news  about  Russia.  A  ^ 

32-page  Atlas  is  also  presented  „  ii  r*  *1  ¥t 
to  each  student,  and  in  October,  Uaily  Uses 

a  special  tape  recording  was  Much  Editorial  Color 
prepared  by  The  Press  giving  t 

students  a  chance  to  hear  and  t>. 

practice  speaking  Russian.  The 

tape  also  included  the  announce-  ®  Newspaper, 

ment  by  Radio  Moscow  of  the  about  27,000  circulation, 

Soviet  soft  landing  on  the  planet  ^he  use  of  color  for 

Ygjjyg  advertising  and  also  supports 

the  newsroom  in  its  increasing 
Report  on  Economy  usage  of  editorial  color. 

_  The  paper’s  color  potential 

Nws  Focus  concentrates  on  increased  enormously  when 

the  Economy  in  Noveml^r,  and  moved  into  a  new  plant  about 
attempts  to  answer  such  ques-  years  ago  and  a  new  Scott 

Lons  as  ‘What  is  a  Commodity  notary  press  was  installed. 
Future?”,  “How  Many  Ne^oes  ..^g  are  geared  for  about  one 
are  Moving  Into  Middle  Class  editorial  color  each 

Status?”,  “How  Can  We  K^p  „  g^j^  Editor  Robert  H. 

the  Longest  Recession-Free  Pe-  gpiegel.  “But  we  had  a  set  of 
nod  in  American  Histo^  Roll-  ^ural-Iowa  color  shots  that 
ing  Ahead.  ,  has  the  almost  demanded  immediate 

Local  Economy  Changed  Over  pointing  at  the  close  of  the 
^e  Last  50  Years  and  What  harvest  season.  As  a  result,  we 
Future  Hold .  .  pictures  in  a  six-day 

The  program  also  examines  pgriod.  We  couldn’t  run  one  that 
the  growth  of  the  population  of  Wednesday— too  much  adver- 
the  nation  which  in  November  Rising  color.” 
will  hit  200  million.  "  ^ 

“News  Focus  is  a  program  g  T*  11  • 

that  could  be  adopted  by  any  SCCtlon  tells 
newspaper,  either  in  conjunction  Russian  Story 
with  an  in-school  program,  or  as  Louis,  Mo. 

a  frankly  educational  approach  U.S.S.R.-After  50 

to  the  reader,’  D  Oench  said.  Years,”  a  special  64-page  roto- 
“Today  s  wire  services  have  a 

multiplicity  of  stories  which  are  |.ictURES  section,  has  been 
not  being  used  or  not  being  used  bgghgd  by  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
to  gam  maximum  impact.  And 

the  economy  is  an  area  about  compiled  by 

which  the  average  reader  has  staff  writer  William  F.  Woo  and 
only  the  sketchiest  notion,  staff  photographer  David  Gulick, 
D  Oench  said.  recently 

More  Than  iv  Gives  traveling  17,000  miles  in  the 

Soviet  Union.  Thirty-four  pages 
By  concentration  on  a  given  of  the  section  were  in  color.  The 
area  for  a  month,  a  newspaper  section  and  a  13-part  series  that 
can  equip  its  readers  with  a  tre-  followed  focused  on  life  and 
mendous  amount  of  information,  conditions  in  Russia, 
far  more  than  a  one  hour  tv  • 

special,  far  more  than  a  single 

magazine  article,  and  far  more  D»**ect»  Carpet  PR 
than  is  now  being  done  by  news-  Ruth  Holman  has  been  ap- 
papers,  the  Connecticut  editor  pointed  director  of  public  rela- 
said.  tions  for  the  American  Carpet 

News  Focus,  as  it  functions  at  Institute  Inc.  She  has  been  con- 
the  Press,  is  planned  a  year  in  sumer  publicity  director  for  the 
advance  and  is  co-ordinated  with  Institute.  Prior  to  joining  the 
the  audio  visual  aids  offered  the  Institute  in  1957,  Miss  Holman 
schools.  Topics  scheduled  for  was  fashion  editor  of  the  Dallas 
future  exploration  in  depth  in-  (Tex.)  Morning  News. 
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it's  hard  to  make  some 
people  understand,  BUT. 


METRO  SAN  JOSE 

is  now  a  market  of  almost 

1,000,000  PERSONS 


For  years  many  people  in  sales  and 
advertising  have  considered  San 
Francisco  as  the  dominant  market 
in  California’s  Bay  Area.  This  WAS 
true  but  not  so  any  longer.  Today, 
the  new  giant  is  Metro  San  Jose  and 
it’s  one  of  California’s  most  impor¬ 
tant  markets. 

To  illustrate  its  growth,  between 
1960  and  1967  Metro  San  Jose’s 
population  was  increased  by 
31 1,800 -a  gain  by  itself  larger 
than  the  entire  population  of  Roch¬ 
ester,  New  York.  This  fantastic 
growth  is  clearly  shown  in  the  chart 
and  at  the  same  time  points  out  the 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

(San  Francisco  County) 


METRO  SAN  JOSE 

iSanIa  Clara  County) 


MERCURY 
m  NEWS 

SanJose,California 


decline  of  San  Francisco’s  impor¬ 
tance  and  marketing  domination 
during  the  same  period. 

If  you  sell  or  advertise  anything  in 
the  Bay  Area,  make  Metro  San  Jose 
the  spearhead  for  your  program. 

Here  we  not  only  have  people  in 
-numbers  but  equally  important 
they  are  people  with  money  to 
spend  forthe  things  they  want!  How 
to  reach  them?  Only  through  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  and  News  that 
happily  go  into  2  out  of  3  homes. 
Outside  newspapers  fail  to  reach 
more  than  1  in  7. 


CRESMER,  WOODWARD. 
O'MAR  A  A  ORMSBEE.INC. 
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Hotline  Phones  Help 


Police  and 

By  John  Tackett 

Ft.  Worth 

A  hotline  setup  between  the 
Fort  Worth  police  department 
and  news  agencies  in  the  area 
has  increased  the  quality  of 
news  coverage  and  cut  down  on 
the  time  police  dispatchers  spend 
answering  reporters’  questions. 

The  line  has  been  in  operation 
about  two  months  and  all  con¬ 
cerned  are  convinced  of  its  value. 
(.4  similar  arrangement  in 
Beaumont,  reported  in  E&P  re¬ 
cently,  also  has  proven  its 
v'alue. ) 

Horace  Craig,  city  editor  of 
the  morning  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram,  said,  “We’ve  gotten  a 
number  of  good  tips  and  it  serv'es 
as  a  heck  of  a  good  backup  for 
our  police  reporter  who  has  to 
monitor  four  or  five  channels  at 
the  same  time.” 

In  one  recent  instance,  when 
the  Telegram’s  police  reporter 
was  not  yet  on  duty,  a  dispatcher 
at  the  police  station  picked  up 
the  hotline  and  informed  the 
city  desk  of  a  robberj-^  attempt 
in  progress  at  that  moment. 

■rhis  allowed  Craig  to  send  a 
reporter  and  photographer  out 
from  the  office.  The  would-be 
robber  was  pursued  on  foot  by  a 
young  police  cadet  who  finally 
tackled  him  in  the  middle  of 
downtown. 

The  Telegram  team  was  on 
the  scene  and  able  to  get  a  story 
and  art  for  what  turned  out  to 
be  a  front-page  presentation. 

The  IJllle  Ked  l*hone 

In  another  case,  a  report  of  a 
major  accident  came  over  the 
police  radio  in  the  pressroom  and 
at  the  office.  Before  hotline  days, 
the  police  reporter  would  have 
been  instructed  to  make  a  note 


Reporters 


of  the  call  and  follow  up  on  it 
later,  and  art  at  the  scene  more 
than  likely  would  not  have  been 
sought. 

But  the  little  red  phone  on 
Craig’s  desk  rang  and  he  was 
told  that  a  victim  of  the  accident 
was  pronounced  dead  at  the  site 
of  the  wreck.  This  allowed  Craig 
to  get  a  photographer  out  on  the 
story  immediately  and  to  start  a 
reporter  on  the  story  early. 

Dave  Naugle,  news  director  of 
KTVT  Channel  11  and  the  man 
who  first  suggested  the  hotline, 
said  it  has  allowed  his  station 
to  get  film  stories  on  the  10  p.m. 
news  which  it  otherwise  would 
have  missed.  KTVT,  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Fort  Worth,  covers  Fort 
W^orth  and  Dallas.  The  cities  are 
35  miles  apart. 

In  addition  to  the  news  agen¬ 
cies  already  on  the  line,  Naugle 
said  two  more,  the  Dallas  Sews 
(Fort  Worth  bureau)  and  the 
Fort  Worth  Press,  are  to  come 
on  soon. 

Costs  Apportioned 

Also,  Naugle  said,  the  Tar¬ 
rant  County  sheriff’s  department 
is  about  to  install  a  phone  in  its 
dispatching  office.  'That  phone 
will  be  part  of  the  hotline  system 
and  the  sheriff’s  dispatcher  will 
alert  subscribers  to  news  out  of 
Fort  Worth  but  in  Tarrant 
County. 

Dallas  newsmen  who  work  the 
Fort  Worth  beat  have  made  the 
hotline’s  value  known  to  fellow 
newsmen  who  work  in  Dallas. 

WFAA  Channel  8  in  Dallas  is 
working  with  the  Dallas  police 
department  now  to  arrange  a 
hotline  from  the  Big  D  dis¬ 
patchers  to  Big  D  newsmen. 

The  idea  in  Fort  Worth  was 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

. . .  that’s  why  Baltimore 
Department  Stores  place 
76%  of  their  newspaper 
advertising  in  The  Snnpapers! 

THE  SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

National  Rapraaantativaa:  Craamar,  Woodward.  O'Mara  A  Ormabaa 
New  York.  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles.  Chicago.  Detroit,  Atlanta.  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis 


brought  up  by  Naugle  when  he 
and  other  ranking  news  execu¬ 
tives  were  discussing  with  Police 
Chief  Cato  Hightower  and  city 
officials  just  how  a  riot  would  be 
covered,  if  one  should  break  out 
in  Fort  Worth. 

Naugle’s  idea  was  well  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Ireginning,  and 
at  a  second  meeting  it  was 
adopted. 

In  addition  to  the  Telegram 
and  Channel  11,  Radio  Stations 
KFJZ  and  KXOL  came  on  the 
line.  Fort  Worth  newsmen  for 
WBAP  Channel  5,  WFAA  Chan¬ 
nel  8  and  KRLD  Channel  4 — 
which  broadcast  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  in  Fort  Worth  and  Dallas 
— are  tied  in. 

Each  news  agency  pays  its 
portion  of  the  total  cost,  and  the 
portion  is  based  on  the  number 
of  telephone  exchanges  which 
are  between  the  dispatcher  and 
the  news  agency’s  red  phone. 

The  cost  ranges  from  $3  to 
$12  monthly.  The  city  pays  $3.50. 
All  subscribers  are  billed  indi¬ 
vidually  by  Fort  Worth  City 
Utilities  Supervisor  Richard 
Aughinbaugh,  who  in  turn  pays 
the  telephone  company. 

Three  Kings 

Hightower  said  the  system 
saved  his  dispatchers  valuable 
time,  and  this  has  increased  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  dispatching  room. 

By  agreement,  all  news  agen¬ 
cies  let  the  hotline  phone  in  their 
offices  ring  three  times  before 
picking  it  up.  This  is  to  guar¬ 
antee  all  who  are  on  the  line  a 
chance  to  get  to  the  phone,  be¬ 
cause  once  any  of  the  subscribers 
lifts  his  receiver,  all  the  phones 
stop  ringing. 

Newsmen  use  a  “hold-to-talk” 
button  on  their  receivers  to  cut 
down  on  background  noise  from 
office  clatter  and  police  receiving 
sets,  which  in  most  cases  are 
nearby. 

There  were  a  few  snafus  at 
first.  The  day  after  the  phones 
were  installed,  the  one  on  the 
Telegram’s  desk  rang  and  Craig 
answered  it.  There  was  a  long 
silence  and  finally  a  voice  at  the 
other  end  asked,  “W’hat  is  this 
thing?  I  was  sitting  down  here 
at  the  police  station  and  just 
thought  I’d  pick  it  up.” 

A  few  curious  reporters  in 
the  various  news  offices  like¬ 
wise  set  off  false  alarm  rings 
early  in  the  system’s  operation. 
• 

Daniels  Building 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Trustees  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  approved  the 
name  of  the  Josephus  Daniels 
Building  for  a  new  structure  to 
house  student  administrative 
and  service  facilities.  The  build¬ 
ing  will  memorialize  the  late  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News 
and  Observer. 


Pollman  Herald  Comes 
Home  to  New  Plant 

Pullman,  Wash. 

For  the  first  time  in  two  years 
complete  production  of  the  Pull¬ 
man  Herald  is  centered  back  in 
its  home  city. 

The  Nov.  2  edition  of  the 
weekly  newspaper  in  two  12- 
page  sections  rolled  off  a  Goss 
Community  press,  pride  of  an 
all-new  plant  erected  on  South 
Grand  Avenue  at  the  edge  of  the 
expanding  central  business  area. 
The  three-unit  press  has  a 
capacity  of  16,000  copies  per 
hour  of  a  12-page  standard  size 
section. 

Lyle  Hicks,  publisher,  said  the 
new  plant  and  equipment  “rep¬ 
resents  an  investment  of  well 
over  $100,000.”  The  process  is 
cold  type  offset. 

For  the  past  10  months,  the 
Herald  had  been  printed  in  the 
plant  of  the  Scripps  League 
Coeur  d'Alene  (Idaho)  Press. 
Previously  it  was  printed  in 
Moscow,  Idaho. 

• 

More  Photography 
Majors  Enrolled 

Huntsville,  Tex. 

The  Communications  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Sam  Houston  State 
College  reports  an  enrollment 
of  724  for  the  1967  fall  semes¬ 
ter.  This  is  an  all-time  high  for 
the  department. 

In  the  annual  report  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  South¬ 
west  School  of  Printing  Man¬ 
agement,  Dr.  Roy  Clark,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Communications  De¬ 
partment  at  Sam  Houston,  told 
of  297  majors  presently  enrolled 
in  the  division.  He  said  the 
greatest  growth  was  in  pho¬ 
tography  majors  with  a  69  per¬ 
cent  increase  over  last  year.  The 
number  of  printing  majors  in¬ 
creased  26  percent  and  journal¬ 
ism  has  20  percent  more  majors 
than  a  year  ago. 

Clark  said  enrollment  in  com¬ 
munications  had  increased  60.5 
percent  since  1960. 

• 

No  Protection 

Madison,  Wis. 

A  bill  that  would  have  guar¬ 
anteed  newsmen  the  right  to 
protect  their  sources  was  killed 
in  the  Wisconsin  Senate. 

Minority  leader  Fred  Risser, 
who  introduced  the  bill,  said  “it 
is  good  public  policy  to  find  out 
what  is  going  on,”  noting  a 
promise  to  protect  the  source 
opens  avenues  of  information 
for  newsmen. 

The  victorious  opposition,  was 
led  by  Republican  Majority 
leader  Jerris  Leonard,  who  said 
the  bill  “is  a  pretty  radical  de¬ 
parture  from  the  law  of  the 
land.” 
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I  Which  medium  would  you  choose 

rs 

to  penetrate  Metro  Indianapolis? 

1.5 

In  Metro  Indianapolis,  with  its  315,200  households  and  nearly  $2  billion  in 
annual  retail  sales,  there  are : 

Q  4  TV  STATIONS  competing  for  the  296,710  homes  with  sets. 

Q  9  RADIO  STATIONS  seeking  a  share  of  the  mobile  audience  plus  the 
[’  299,440  radio  homes. 


THE  MARKET-28th  U.S.  metro  market 
in  retail  sales— 22nd  U.S.  newspaper  mar¬ 
ket-one  of  the  top  5  U.S.  test  markets. 

THE  STAR  AND  THE  NEWS-Full  serv¬ 
ice  newspapers:  ROP  color,  Roto,  Hi-Fi, 
Spectacolor,  Section  inserts,  Split  run. 


Q  REGIONAL  EDITIONS  of  most  consumer  magazines  ...  the  largest 
single-issue  coverage  is  80,000  plus. 

Q  THE  STAR  &  THE  NEWS,  with  a  combined  daily  circulation  of  329,882* 
in  this  metro  market  of  31 5,200t  homes. 

Is  it  any  wonder  our  paper  boys  ask  . . . 


Total  combined  daily  circulation  429,063* 
-Sunday  378,867*. 

*ABC  statement  for  12  months  ending  December 
31. 1966. 

tSales  Management,  1967. 


Why  not  send  a  boy  to  do  a  man's  job  ? 

(  especially  when  he  can  do  it  better  I ) 


The  Indianapolis  Star 

(MORMtNa  A  SUNDAY) 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

(CVCNtNO) 

Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc.  •  National  Representatives 
The  Leonard  Co.  •  Florida  Representatives 


B 


Publishers  See  How  ITU 
Trains  Men  in  New  Skills 


Colorado  Springs 

The  guest  registry  at  the 
International  Typographical 
Union’s  Training  Center  here 
l)ears  the  names  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  newspaper  executives, 
many  of  whom  stopped  in  for  a 
tour  while  they  were  here  for 
the  annual  convention  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  recently. 

As  individuals  and  as  small 
grroups,  the  publishers  and  other 
personnel  from  newspapers 
were  welcomed  to  the  Training 
Center  by  oflScers  and  staff 
members  of  the  ITU  and  were 
taken  on  escorted  trips  through 
the  modern  building  that  houses 
a  variety  of  classrooms  where 
all  of  the  latest  techniques  in 
printing  are  being  taught  to 
members  of  the  union. 


In  the  50,000  square  feet  of 
space  of  the  Training  Center, 
which  adjoins  the  sleek  new’ 
headquarters  building  of  the 
printer-mailer  union  within  full 
view  of  Pike’s  Peak,  the  stu¬ 
dents  learn  how  to  operate  not 
only  hot  metal  linecasters  but 
photocomposing  machines,  how 
to  process  film  and  make  color 


separations,  and  to  man  offset 
presses. 

Equipment  worth  several  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars — some  of  it 
donated  by  manufacturers,  a  lot 
of  it  purchased  or  leased  by  the 
ITU — includes  several  computer 
systems  that  are  becoming  stand¬ 
ard  items  in  newspaper  com¬ 
posing  rooms  and  mailing  rooms. 

The  newest  installation  is  a 
Justape  computer  typesetting 
system  which  William  W.  Garth 
of  the  Compugraphic  Corpora¬ 
tion  presented. 

Many  of  the  trainees  who 
spend  several  weeks  here  in 
classes  conducted  by  printers 
with  expertise  in  modern 
methods  come  “on  their  own’’ 
to  keep  pace  with  jobs  in  the 
industry;  some  are  sponsored  by 
newspaper  publishers  and  com¬ 
mercial  printers  w’ho  look  to  the 
union’s  help  in  preparing  men 
to  operate  the  new  equipment. 

One  of  the  guides  remarked 
to  visitors  that  lately  there  has 
been  a  class  or  two  including 
retired  craftsmen  from  the 
Union  Printers  Home  nearby. 
Quite  a  few  of  these  men,  he 
said,  had  gone  back  to  the  trade 


The  Petaluma,  California 

ARGUS^COURIER 


A  Scripps  League  Xeiespaper 
has  been  completely  converted  to 


COLD  TYPE  COMPOSITION 


PHOTO  OFFSET  REPRODUCTION 


The  number  of  Scripps  League  members 
now  using  these  processes  is 


*22  are  dailies 


Scripps  League  Newspapers,  Inc.  131  Mercer  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


to  work  on  the  new-style  equip¬ 
ment. 

A  popular  class  happens  to 
be  one  where  instruction  in  com¬ 
puter  programming  is  being 
given.  Students  there  range  in 
age  from  the  early  20’s — just 
grraduated  from  apprenticeship 
— to  the  50’s.  They  are  gaining 
skill  in  setting  up  computers  to 
justify  and  hyphenate. 

“It  doesn’t  require  any  great 
amount  of  knowledge,  just  logic,” 
said  one  of  the  pupils  who  gave 
up  his  job  as  printer  on  a  Cin¬ 
cinnati  new’spaper  to  “get  in 
step  with  the  future.”  To  pay 
his  way  here  he  works  after 
school  hours  at  one  of  the  Den¬ 
ver  newspapers,  operating  a  con¬ 
ventional  linecaster. 

Among  the  visitors  during  the 
SNPA  convention  was  Otto  A. 
Silha,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  Research  Institute.  The 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune,  of  which  he  is 
general  manager,  have  several 
printers  attending  classes  here. 

As  the  tour  progressed  many 
of  the  visiting  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  remarked  at  the  wide 
range  of  instruction  offered  to 
students.  The  union,  obviously, 
has  recognized  the  need  to 
modernize  the  education  of 
printers. 

A  publisher  concluded  his  tour 
with  the  remark  to  Carl  Smith, 
director  of  the  Training  Center, 
that  “you’re  preparing  some 
mechanical  superintendents  for 
us  here.” 


Big  Sunday 
Edition  Cuts 


Monday 


Dog  Editorial  Prize 
Won  By  Girl  Writer 


Miss  Sandy  Thorn,  a  general 
reporter  with  the  Fort  Wayne 
(Ind.)  Journal-Gazette,  was 
awarded  a  $100  U.  S.  Savings 
Bond  by  the  Gaines  Dog  Re¬ 
search  Center,  New  York,  as 
author  of  the  best  editorial 
written  in  observance  of 
National  Dog  Week  for  1967. 

Miss  Thorn’s  work  appeared 
in  the  Sept.  25  issue  of  the 
Journal-Gazette  under  the  title 
“Happy  Pooch?  Little  Extra 
Would  Do  It.”  Miss  Thorn  light- 
heartedly  cited  several  instances 
of  extra  kindness  that  dog 
ow’ners  could  do  for  their  pets 
in  keeping  with  the  National 
Dog  Week  theme  of  “Deserve 
to  Be  Your  Dog’s  Best  Friend.” 
In  a  more  serious  vein  she  then 
stated:  “The  week  serves  to 
remind  owners  of  their  responsi¬ 
bilities.” 

Judges  for  the  contest  were 
Walter  Fletcher,  dog  columnist, 
New  York  Times',  Wentzle  Ruml 
Jr,,  secretary  of  the  Dog  Writ¬ 
ers’  Association  of  America; 
and  Mrs.  Evelyn  Monte,  as¬ 
sociate  director  of  the  Gaines 
Dog  Research  Center. 


Oklahoma  City 

The  Oklahoma  Journal  will 
enter  the  Sunday  field  Nov.  19. 

W.  P.  “Bill”  Atkinson,  pub- 
li  her,  announcing  the  expan¬ 
sion,  said  the  Sunday  edition  was 
being  produced,  “in  response  to 
persistent  requests  from  our 
readers  and  advertisers.” 

The  Journal  w’ill  also  add  fea¬ 
tures  and  extend  its  coverage 
with  the  start  of  Sunday  publi¬ 
cation.  Atkinson  said  there 
w’ould  be  more  business  news, 
new  sections,  and  a  tabloid-sized 
classified  section. 

The  Journal  will  remain  a  six- 
day  paper,  “Monday’s  paper  will 
be  dropped  in  favor  of  the  big 
Sunday  newspaper,”  Atkinson 
said. 

This  Week  magazine  will  be 
distributed  w’ith  the  Sunday 
paper.  The  Weekender  comics 
section  will  be  moved  to  Sunday 
and  Andy  Capp,  already  running 
daily,  will  be  added  to  the  Sun¬ 
day  color  section.  The  Journal’s 
Fashion  section  will  be  expanded 
to  eight  pages  and  moved  to 
Sunday,  with  full  process  color 
available  on  all  pages.  Men’s 
fashions,  it  was  stated,  will  play 
a  “major  part”  in  the  expanded 
coverage  with  columns  and  fea¬ 
tures.  The  Journal’s  Fun  Guide 
will  also  become  a  part  of  the 
Sunday  product. 

Atkinson  described  Sunday 
sports  coverage  as  “the  biggest 
addition  to  the  Journal.”  He 
noted,  “We  plan  major  coverage 
of  all  Saturday  sports  events, 
including  pictures  and  features.” 
The  editorial  page  will  be  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  more  letters 
and  additional  usage  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times-Washington  Post 
news  service. 

A  number  of  staff  appoint¬ 
ments  have  been  made  at  the 
Journal.  Joe  Carter,  Capitol  re¬ 
porter,  becomes  an  associate  edi¬ 
tor;  Randy  Brown  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  news  editor  (he  was 
formerly  with  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram) ;  and  Del  Smith, 
chief  photographer  at  the  Kerr- 
McGee  Oil  Co.,  will  join  the 
paper  as  chief  photographer. 

The  Journal  is  produced  by 
the  offset  process. 


Converting  to  Offset 

Galvfston.  Tex. 

The  Galveston  Daily  News 
will  convert  to  web  offset  early 
next  year.  Les  Daughtry,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  reports  that 
installation  of  offset  presses  will 
begin  “w’ithin  the  next  month.” 
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Farming  Out  Reprint  Work 
Cuts  Costs,  Cheers  Staff 


By  Mit’liael  Kotlan 

San  Diex;(),  Calif. 

Farming  out  photo  reprint 
requests  by  subscribers  can  rep¬ 
resent  appreciable  money  sav¬ 
ings  to  medium-sized  daily 
newspapers. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there 
seems  to  be  inborn  resistance 
by  newspapers  to  farm  out  any 
part  of  the  editorial  work,  the 
value  of  farming  out  ))hoto  re¬ 
printing  has  been  solidly  proven 
by  the  San  Diego  Union-Trib¬ 
une,  an  a.m.-p.m.  publication  by 
Copley  Publishing  Co. 

For  the  past  15  years,  the 
Union  (circ.  148,000)  and  the 
Tribune  (circ.  125,000)  have 
successfully  eliminated  visible 
and  invisible  costs  of  photo  re¬ 
printing  by  using  an  outside 
agency  for  the  work. 

Stan  Griffin,  chief  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  papers,  is  delighted 
that  reprint  work  is  kept  out  of 
his  darkrooms.  “We  don’t  want 
to  have  to  do  the  commercial 
work,”  he  insists,  convinced  that 
returning  the  reprinting  to  his 
photographers  would  “hurt  the 
morale  of  the  staff.” 

ArgiinienI  Kith  Studio 


of  servicing  customer  requests. 
Palomar  Pictures  has  the  ex¬ 
clusive  right  to  sell  prints  of  the 
Copley-owned  negatives  at  a 
straight  printing  fee. 

“No  money  changes  hands  be¬ 
tween  us,”  Griffin  said  explain¬ 
ing  the  almost  informal  ar¬ 
rangement  that  makes  the  op¬ 
eration  close  to  snag-free.  “We 
don’t  charge  Palomar  for  using 
the  negatives.  The  idea  is  to  fill 
a  sendee  to  the  public,  not  to 
make  money.  We’re  happiest 
when  we  have  to  do  nothing. 
Our  main  interest  is  to  see  that 
the  commercial  man  takes  very 
good  care  of  the  public  because 
what  he  does  and  how  he  does 
it  reflects  on  us. 

“Our  profit  is  in  better  mo¬ 
rale.  Our  photographers  benefit 
by  more  time  in  the  field  taking 
pictures  and  less  time  in  the 
darkroom.  And  so  does  the  pa¬ 
per.” 

A  number  of  newspajiers  hire 
a  laboratorj-  technician  to  han¬ 
dle  this  type  of  work.  But  with 
spiraling  wages  and  facility 
limits,  that  answer  to  subscriber 
requests  for  copies  of  photo¬ 
graphs  is  costly  and  inefficient. 


Over  the  past  few  years,  Grif¬ 
fin  strengthened  the  informal 
system  used  by  the  Union- 
Tribune  when  it  appeared  that 
several  crises  would  bring  the 
work  back  to  the  newspapers. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  he  has  worked  out  with 
Palomar  Pictures,  a  local  pho¬ 
tography  studio,  the  newspa¬ 
pers  are  relieved  of  all  aspects 


A  Fringe  iteiiefil 

In  fact,  Griffin  is  gratified  by 
one  fringe  benefit  that  wasn’t 
too  obvious  at  first.  Customers 
who  discover  they  have  to  buy 
their  prints  from  an  indejjen- 
dent  agency  seem  reconciled  to 
giving  up  their  efforts  to  obtain 
free  prints. 

Palomar  Pictures  has  held  the 
contract  with  Copley  for  two 
years,  but  the  idea  didn’t  orig¬ 
inate  with  the  studio.  Both 
newspapers  have  been  using  a 


NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 
SIHGLE-RATEPLAH 

Saturation— News- Journal  Papers  pre¬ 
ferred  by  9^  of  people  in  New  Castle 
County;  Jt%  in  Delaware.  Rich  Market 
—l6-i0%  above  average  income.  One 
rate  for  all  advertisers.  Buy  first  for 
profit  in  1968.  Contact: 
NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 
Wilmington,  Delaware 
or  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 
Statistics;  SALES  MANAGEMENT 
2/1/67  and  6/10/67 


similar  arrangement  for  outside 
printing  since  1952  when  the 
former  chief  photographer,  the 
late  Harry  T.  Bishop,  retired. 
Under  a  verbal  agreement. 
Bishop  took  over  the  reprint¬ 
ing  work  as  a  retirement  hobby. 

“Mr.  Bishop  was  ideal,”  Grif¬ 
fin  said.  “He  was  familiar  with 
our  plan.  He  could  sort  the  neg¬ 
atives  out  and  not  tie  up  any 
of  our  personnel.  And  he  knew 
our  policy  about  allowing  pho¬ 
tographs  to  be  used  for  repro¬ 
duction.” 

Bishop’s  death  two  years  ago 
was  a  severe  blow  to  the  sys¬ 
tem,  according  to  Griffin  who 
said  he  “tried  one-man  studios. 
But  a  man  can’t  handle  the 
work  alone  unless  he  devotes 
most  of  his  time  to  it  the  way 
Mr.  Bishop  did.” 

Palomar  Pictures  wasn’t  Grif¬ 
fin’s  first  choice  to  replace  Bish¬ 
op.  But  when  Griffin  turned  the 
agreement  over  to  Melson 
Forbes,  owner  of  Palomar  Pic¬ 
tures,  it  became  obvious  that  it 
was  a  good  choice.  Forbes, 
former  chief  news  photograph¬ 
er  for  a  local  television  station, 
was  well  known  to  Griffin  as  a 
steady,  dependable  man.  And 
just  as  important  to  Griffin, 
Forbes  had  a  small,  efficient 
staff  that  could  fit  the  work 
neatly  into  its  regular  schedule. 

Full  KcKpunsibilily 

Palomar  Pictures  has  com¬ 
plete  responsibility  for  getting 
the  negatives  from  the  news- 
l)aper  files,  printing  and  deliver¬ 
ing  them  w’ith  reasonable  speed, 
and  seeing  that  the  negatives 
are  promptly  refiled.  The  only 
operation  that  directly  involves 
Griffin  is  supplying  written  per¬ 
mission  to  Forbes  when  a  pho¬ 
tograph  is  requested  for  repro¬ 
duction  purposes. 

“I  try  to  even  avoid  tele¬ 
phone  calls  about  reprinting,” 
Griffin  said,  “by  having  the  sub¬ 
scriber  call  Mr.  Forbes  directly. 
It  works  well.  And  I  like  it  that 
way.” 

Griffin  gauges  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  studio  by  public  re¬ 
action.  If  there  is  ever  any 
trouble,  as  Griffin  discovered  in 
the  past,  the  complaints  start 
reaching  him  almost  as  soon  as 
the  problems  start. 

Melson  Forbes  claims  he  ahso 
uses  public  reaction  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  he  handies  some  of 
the  routine.  As  owner  of  the 
studio  handling  the  work,  he 
.says  he  is  almost  as  happy  with 
the  arrangement  as  Griffin.  The 


PHOTO  KF.PKINT  RATE.S 


Proof  sheet  $2.10 

4x5  glossy  1.58 

4x5  double  weight  1.58 

5x7  glossy  1.58 

5x7  double  weight  2.10 

8  X  10  glossy  2.10 

8  X  10  double  weight  2.10 

11  X  14  glossy  4.20 

11  X  14  matte,  dw  6.80 


Prices  are  slightly  higher 
than  standard  rates  for  prints 
to  cover  some  of  the  added  costs 
involved  in  handling  the  nega¬ 
tives  and  paying  postage  since 
most  orders  are  ultimately  con¬ 
summated  by  mail. 


reprinting  is  a  constant  flow  of 
work  which  appears  to  have 
neither  peaks  nor  pits.  His  av¬ 
erage  monthly  gross  for  the 
past  two  years  has  been  around 
$400,  which  isn’t  a  record- 
hreaking  sum  for  photo  printing 
but  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
normal  business  income. 

Biggest  Ciistumers 

Biggest  customers  for  the 
ser\ice  are  law  firms  involved 
in  accident  suits.  Firms  usually 
buy  prints  of  all  the  pictures 
taken  at  the  scene  of  an  acci¬ 
dent,  Forbes  points  out,  and  not 
just  the  one  which  appeared 
in  the  newspaper  which  is  what 
the  average  customer  orders. 

A  surpri.se  customer  has  been 
the  Union-Tribune  itself.  “I 
don’t  know  exactly  what  they 
want  them  for  usually,”  Forbes 
said,  “but  from  time  to  time 
the  newspapers  order  prints 
from  us  from  their  own  nega¬ 
tives.”  Apjiarently  it  is  more 
economical  and  convenient  for 
the  publishing  company  to  order 
prints  from  him,  Forbes 
guessed,  then  it  is  to  have  the 
newspaper  staff  do  them. 

Forbes  says  his  approach  to 
the  problems  of  ser\'icing  the 
newspapers,  which  has  been  well 
received,  can  be  summed  up  in 
a  few  basic  steps: 

•  Goodwill.  When  we  deal  with 
customers  we  try  to  make  them 
feel  as  welcome  as  the  newspa¬ 
per  itself  would.  In  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  mind  we  are  a  sort  of 
extension  of  the  newspaper  and 
what  we  do  reflects  on  the  news¬ 
paper. 

•  Reliability.  At  first  we  tried 
giving  rush  service  to  whoever 
asked  for  it.  But  we  had  the 
same  experience  the  newspaper 
had  in  giving  prints  away.  Cus¬ 
tomers  would  ask  for  rush  serv'- 
ice  whether  they  needed  it  or 
not.  Now  we  tell  customers 
there  is  a  rush  fee  of  $3.00  for 
24-hour  service.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  guarantee  delivery 
within  10  days.  The  customers 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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There^s  a  good  deal  ^ 

to  be  thankful  for.  ..in  ^ 

newspaper-dreading  New  England! 


This  year  all  over  New  England,  family  thanksgiving  dinners  will  he 
bigger  and  better  than  ever— more  turkey  and  cranberry  sauce,  more  sweet 
potatoes  and  pumpkin  pie,  and  ‘seconds’  for  everv one— prepared  bv  homemakers 
who  spend  more  for  food,  on  average,  than  those  in  am  other  U.S.  region. 


New  Englanders  lead  rich,  full  lives  in  other  ways,  too!  Continued  industrial  expansion  keeps 
incomes  high;  great  spnts  and  recreational  areas  are  plu  sicallv  and  financially  within  the  reach 
of  all;  and  education  is  booming.  1967  college  enrollment  is  342,557— one  student  for  ever\  ten  New 
England  households,  with  night  and  extension  students  sending  the  ratio  up  to  one  in  seven! 


No  small  part  of  New  England  prosj^rity  is  due  to  the  enterprise  of  local  daily  newspapers,  and 
nowhere  else  in  the  nation  is  home  coverage  so  high  .  .  .  close  to  KXKf  in  some  areas,  with  86Cc  regional 
average— 9()9f  home-delivered.  So  when  it  comes  to  advertising.  New  England,  newspapers  fill  the  bill! 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers: 


CONNECTICUT 


MAINE 


RHODE  ISLAND 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 
Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 

Torrington  Register  (E) 

Waterbury  American  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 
Portland  Telegram  (S) 


Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Jounal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&E) 
Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S 


North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 
Springfield  Republican  (S) 
Taunton  Gazette  (E) 
Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 
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College  Editors  View 
Censorship  Hassles 

By  Kaihryii  Jorffensen 


Salem,  Mass. 

“One  thinp  they  (college  ad¬ 
ministrators)  don’t  want  is  any 
bad  publicity,’’  summarizes  a 
student  editor  discussing  pres¬ 
sures  put  on  college  newspaper 
editors. 

Freedom  of  the  college  press 
was  discussed  at  a  journalism 
conference  sponsored  by  The 
Log  of  Salem  (Mass.)  State 
College.  The  one-day  session 
(Oct.  28),  which  featured  a 
talk  by  Arnold  Zenker,  WBZ-tv 
newsman,  included  workshops  on 
news,  feature  and  sports  writ¬ 
ing,  photography,  make-up,  edi¬ 
torials,  reviews,  advertising  and 
production. 

Student  editors  noted  censor¬ 
ship  pressures  from  three  areas 
— administration,  financial  con¬ 
trol  agencies  and  faculty  advis¬ 
ers. 

“I  measure  the  success  of  an 
editorial  by  how  much  time  I 
spend  in  the  president’s  office,” 
related  one  editorial  writer.  He 
noted  that  his  paper  is  often 
criticized  by  the  administration 
for  its  “negative  attitude,”  but 
that  he  has  never  been  told 
that  a  story  should  not  have 
been  printed. 

Effective  Threat 

Against  pressure  by  admin¬ 
istration  to  keep  a  storj’  out  of 
the  college  paper,  one  student 
offered  a  weapon — the  threat  of 
giving  the  story  to  the  com¬ 
munity  press. 

The  students  attending  the 
conference  were  told  about  an 
editor  who  was  suspended  from 
classes  for  four  days  last  year 
because  an  editorial  used  the 
word  “drug”.  The  administra¬ 
tion  accused  the  editor  of  shield¬ 
ing  a  drug  ring. 


YOU  STOLE 
MY  IDEA!' 


Jlt  can’t  happen  to  you  T 
(Oh,  but  it  can.  And  the 
rioaa  in  money  and  pres- 
Jtige  can  be  tremendous 
J  —  UNLESS  you  have 
'  Employers  Special  Ex- 

_ '  cess  Insurance. 

Simply  decide  on  a  certain  amount 
you  asree  to  cover.  Let  us  handle  the 
excess.  Thus,  you  place  a  limit  on  your 
possible  loss. 

ASK  FOR  FULL  FACTS:  No  obli- 
ration.  We  provide  economical  protec¬ 
tion  arainst  loss  due  to  libel,  slander, 
piracy,  plariarism,  invasion  of  privacy, 
copyrirbt  violation.  Rates  are  surpris* 
inriy'low,  and  may  save  you  thousands 
of  dollars  plus  unpleasant  publicity. 
Phone  or  write : 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 
21  West  10th,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64106 

N*«  Yorkjlll  John:  8ui  Pimactoo,  xtO  HoatcMDcrv 
Chkw*.  in  W.  JackM!  Stints.  Si  Paschtm.  N.  K. 
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Protection  against  this  kind 
of  retaliation  is  sought  in  sev¬ 
eral  ways.  Westfield  (Mass.) 
State  College  representatives 
noted  that  their  student  gov¬ 
ernment  constitution  prohibits 
such  actions  against  an  editor. 
Another  editor  told  the  group 
that  she  has  promises  of  sup¬ 
port  from  her  staff  and  advance 
arrangements  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Civil  Liberties  Union  for 
counsel  if  the  need  should  arise. 

Withholding  of  funds  was 
serious  at  one  school  where  ap¬ 
propriations  are  made  to  cover 
only  printing  costs,  not  such  ex¬ 
penses  as  photography  supplies 
and  mailing.  Last  year  this 
paper  ran  out  of  money  and 
could  not  publish  the  last  three 
issues.  Funds  this  year  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  depleted  by  early 
spring.  If  no  additional  funds 
are  granted  there  is  no  way  to 
put  out  a  paper  “unless  Ave 
mimeograph  them,”  says  the  edi¬ 
tor  who  has  plans  to  solicit 
patrons. 

Problem  with  Advisers 

While  advisers  did  not  seem 
to  be  a  serious  problem,  the 
selection  of  advisers  can  be  trou¬ 
blesome.  The  Salem  State  Col¬ 
lege  editors  discussed  their  stu¬ 
dent  association’s  efforts  to  re¬ 
vise  the  constitution  so  that 
organizations  might  select  their 
advisers.  The  procedure  at 
Salem  now  is  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  to  select  and  dismiss  ad¬ 
visers  at  will. 

The  role  of  the  college  press 
in  leading  and  reflecting  stu¬ 
dent  opinion  was  another  topic 
discussed.  Some  of  the  student 
reporters  and  editors  pointed 
out  that  in  trying  to  learn  stu¬ 
dent  opinion  they  find  people 
reluctant  or  afraid  to  be  quoted 
and  named  even  on  issues  not 
directly  affecting  the  college. 
An  incident  on  one  campus 
was  related  in  which  students 
trying  to  organize  a  discussion 
program  on  Viet  Nam  were  told 
they  would  not  graduate  if  the 
program  was  held.  Faculty  mem¬ 
bers  who  supported  them  were 
threatened  with  loss  of  jobs. 

Important  To  Be  Happy 

Zenker,  who  gained  national 
prominence  as  Walter  Cron- 
kite’s  substitute  during  the 
AFTRA  strike,  spoke  to  the 
students  about  opportunities  in 
journalism  —  encouraging  them 
to  be  realistic  in  knowing  that 


few  journalists  became  stars  or 
famous.  It  is  more  Tmportant  to 
be  happy  in  the  field,  Zenker 
advised. 

Journalism  as  a  career  has 
disadvantages  which  he  listed 
for  the  students:  insecurity  and 
mobility  which  are  an  accepted 
condition  of  the  profession;  the 
need  to  make  a  “conscious  choice 
not  to  be  a  participant  in  world 
affairs,  but  an  observer;”  the 
salary  scale  which  is  lower  on 
newspapers  than  radio  and 
television ;  and  the  anonym¬ 
ity  of  journalists  who  are  not 
by-lined  or  on  camera. 

The  disadvantages  are  out¬ 
weighed  by  the  advantages  of 
journalism  careers  which  in¬ 
clude  excitement  and  closeness 
to  activity.  Zenker  also  pointed 
out  that  journalism  is  “one  of 
the  few  fields  left  that  is  just 
a  lot  of  fun.” 

Job  potential  and  expansion 
opportunities,  he  advised,  are 
greatest  in  television.  In  this 
area,  he  noted,  there  are  many 
jobs  other  than  reporting,  in¬ 
cluding  camera  work  and  film 
editing. 

“If  you  want  to  work  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  go  to  work  in  journal¬ 
ism,”  Zenker  encouraged  the 
students.  He  warned  against  en¬ 
tering  another  field  with  the 
idea  of  leaving  it  later  to  go 
into  journalism. 

The  workshops  for  the  stu¬ 
dents  were  led  by  Boston-area 
professionals.  They  included : 
Ed  Bell,  reporter,  and  Howard 
Iverson,  sports  writer,  of  the 
Salem  (Mass.)  Evening  News; 
Frank  Powers,  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  manager  for 
Pickering  Oil  Company. 

Also,  C.  Peter  Jorgensen, 
communications  and  publications 
manager  for  H.  P,  Hood  and 
Sons;  Miss  Jane  Steidmann,  edi¬ 
tor  of  Boston  After  Dark;  Jack 
Sweeney,  editorial  writer  for  the 
Boston  Herald  Traveler. 

And  Robert  Triplett,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Marblehead,  Mass., 
Forum  Press;  Joseph  Dubuque, 
printer  with  the  Lynn  (Mass.) 
Daily  Evening  Item;  Mrs.  Dor¬ 
othy  Newell,  religion  editor,  and 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Jacobsen,  feature 
writer,  both  of  the  Quincy 
Patriot  Leader. 

• 

Alumni  Editor 

Boulder,  Colo. 

Ronald  A.  James,  a  Denver 
Post  reporter,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  the  Colorado 
Alumnus,  monthly  alumni  pub¬ 
lication  at  the  University  of 
Colorado.  James,  a  graduate  of 
CU  w’ith  a  bachelor’s  degree  in 
Eastern  European  affairs  and  a 
master’s  degree  in  journalism, 
was  a  journalism  school  teaching 
associate  at  the  University  in 
1965. 
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JTA  Marks  50th 
Anniversary 

The  Jewish  Telegraphic 
Agency  celebrated  its  50th  an- 
niversary  (Nov.  2).  Robert  H. 
Arnow,  president  of  the  non¬ 
profit  organization  presided  at  a 
luncheon  of  300  at  the  Ameri¬ 
cana  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

The  first  JTA  News  Bulletin 
was  published  from  an  office  in 
The  Hague  in  February,  1917. 
Copies  of  that  Bulletin  went  to 
Jewish  newspapers  on  both  sides 
of  the  war  front  and  by  sea  to 
the  U.S.  Today  news  bulle¬ 
tins  are  being  issued  to  the 
Jewish  communities  in  the 
U.S.,  Britain,  Israel,  South 
Africa,  Peru,  Brazil  and  Argen¬ 
tina  in  English,  Yiddish, 
H  brew,  Spanish  and  Portu¬ 
guese.  The  news  service  is  being 
relayed  from  these  seven  bu¬ 
reaus  to  newspapers,  radio  sta¬ 
tions  and  organizations  in  50 
countries. 


Open  Shop  Contract 

Rockland,  Me. 

A  new  three-year  contract 
with  the  International  Printing 
Pressmen  and  Assistants  Union 
of  North  America  has  been  rati¬ 
fied  by  production  employes  of 
the  Rockland  Courier-Gazette. 
The  agreement  calls  for  an  open 
shop  and  wage  increases  ranging 
from  24  to  35  cents  an  hour  over 
the  three-year  period. 


Photo  Orders 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


appear  satisfied  .with  this  ar¬ 
rangement. 

•  Caution.  All  photographs  are 
stamped  with  warnings  against 
reproduction  unless  written  per¬ 
mission  is  obtained  from  Mr. 
Griffin.  We  will  get  the  permis¬ 
sion  from  Mr.  Griffin  if  a  letter 
describing  the  future  use  of  the 
photograph  accompanies  the 
order. 

•  Payment.  Most  of  our  orders 
originate  on  the  telephone.  We 
send  an  order  form  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  which  specifies  charges. 
We  require  that  the  order  be 
returned  with  a  check.  This  way 
we  don’t  create  any  unpleasant 
feelings  by  having  to  become 
bill  collectors. 

Griffin  and  Forbes  are  equally 
adamant  about  the  necessity  of 
having  an  exceptionally  good 
library  system  to  handle  the 
negatives.  Griffin  maintains  it 
is  also  imperative  that  the  com¬ 
pany  doing  the  servicing  keeps 
permanent  personnel,  since  it 
would  be  extremely  awkward 
and  costly  to  continually  be 
training  new  people  in  doing  the 
negative  searching. 
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Why  you  should  talk  to  your  Abitibi  representative 
when  you  need  a  special  paper 


He  can  let  you  know  which  paper  will  do  the  best  job  for 
you.  The  demands  on  newspaper  publishers  today  are 
such  that  most  suppliers  are  unable  to  fill  all  needs.  We 
believe  Abitibi  can. 

There  are  6  Abitibi  newsprint  mills  with  18  machines 
strategically  located  all  across  Canada.  Annual  output  of 


newsprint  is  a  million  tons— more  than  3,000  tons  a  day. 
Abitibi  offers  colors,  roto  and  offset  grades,  whiter  and 
brighter  papers  for  supplements,  anniversary  editions, 
catalogues  and  special  advertising  sections. 

T ry  to  stump  your  Abitibi  Representative  with  your  prob¬ 
lems.  Chances  are  he'll  solve  them.  That's  his  specialty. 


ABITIBI  PAPER  SALES  LTD.  -  TORONTO,  CANADA 

Abitibi  delivers  more  than  paper 

Visit  the  Canadian  Palp  and  Paper  Pavilion  at  Canada's  expoAT  in  Montreal 


¥ 


If  there's  news  there,  I 


I 

J 


UPl  will  get  it  for  you. 


%  ' 
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Waterbury  Papers 
Make  Key  Changes 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

Changes  have  been  made  and 
new  titles  created  in  the  top  edi¬ 
torial  department  positions  of 
the  Waterbury  Republican  and 
American. 

William  B.  Pape,  publisher, 
who  announced  the  changes,  as¬ 
sumes  the  title  of  editor. 

Cornelius  F.  Maloney,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  newspapers, 
becomes  editorial  consultant,  a 
new  position. 

Eugene  L.  Martin,  city  editor 
of  the  Republican,  succeeds 
Maloney  as  executive  editor. 

Daniel  Hull,  editorial  director, 
is  associate  editor,  another  new 
position. 

Forrest  C.  Palmer,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  newspapers,  becomes 
editor  of  editorial  pages. 

James  T.  Galvin,  city  editor  of 
the  American,  retires  after  40 
years  with  Waterbury  news¬ 
papers. 

C.  Russell  Sumpf,  editorial 
writer  for  the  American,  be¬ 
comes  managing  editor  of  the 
paper,  a  new  position. 

Richard  W.  Handler,  state 
editor  of  the  American,  fills  the 
city  editor  vacancy. 

Joseph  D.  O’Donovan,  field 
supervisor  for  both  papers,  is 
appointed  to  the  new  post  of 
managing  editor,  Sunday  Re¬ 
publican. 

Sherman  D.  London,  political 
reporter  for  the  American,  as¬ 
sumes  another  new  position,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor.  Repub¬ 
lican. 

Floyd  E.  Knox,  state  editor. 
Republican,  is  new  city  editor. 


New  Posts  ill  LIPI 
For  Caughey,  Robbins 

Boston 

Appointments  of  Bernard  W. 

Caughey  as  a  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  regional  executive 
and  Paul  Robbins  as  Boston 
bureau  manager  to  succeed  him 
were  announced  this  week  by 
H.  C.  Thornton,  UPI  northeast¬ 
ern  division  manager. 

Caughey,  36,  who  will  service 
UPI  subscribers  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  succeeds  C.  Robert  Wood- 
sum  who  resigned  to  become 
general  manager  of  the  Daily 
Advance  at  Dover,  N.J. 

A  graduate  of  Notre  Dame 
and  holder  of  a  master’s  degree 
in  journalism  from  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity,  Caughey  joined  UPI  in 
1959.  He  was  Concord,  N.H., 
bureau  manager  before  trans¬ 
ferring  to  Boston.  Caughey  pre¬ 
viously  was  a  reporter  on  the 
Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin,  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  and 
the  Springfield  Sunday  Repub¬ 
lican. 

Allen  R.  Heim,  Cincinnati  Robbins,  a  native  of  New' York 
Enquirer  executive  sports  editor  City  and  a  graduate  of  Holy 
since  1961— to  new  Cincinnati  Cross  College,  joined  UPI  in 
Bengals  of  American  Football  Boston  in  1964. 

League,  effective  Dec.  1,  as  direc-  *  *  ♦ 

tor  of  publicity  and  PR.  Mikel  K.  Miller — appointed 

*  *  *  manager.  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  bu- 

Edw’ard  a.  Granger,  former  reau  of  United  Press  Inter- 
Ward-Griffith  Co.  salesman,  to  national.  He  joined  UPI  in  1966  In  Los  Allgeles  Umce 
Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Record  and  after  holding  newspaper  and  ^^geles 

Paterson  Morning  Call  general  television  posts  in  Springfield,  Three  new  staffers  have  joined 

ad  department.  ^  ^  Mo.  *  *  *  the  Los  Angeles  bureau  of 

***  TT.11I  TLi.  United  Press  International.  Two 

A.  Russell  Didsbury,  assist-  John  P.  Magers  Jr.  has  ^n  previous  employes, 

ant  Sunday  editor  of  the  Provi-  named  manager  of  the  UPI  u  u  r*  uu  c  i 

dence  {R.  I.)  Journal  elected  Topeka,  Kans.,  bureau.  He  c 

president  of  the  National  As-  joined  UPI  from  the  Salina  ^  ® 

sociation  of  Real  Estate  Editors  IKansA  Journal  in  1966.  P_years,  was  a  UPI  staffer  m 


C.  ROBERT  WOODSUM  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of  the 
Dover  (N.J.)  Daily  Advance.  The 
appointment  was  announced  by 
Richard  Druicker,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Dover  newspaper 
and  of  the  Rossaic-C/ifton  Herald 
News.  Woodsum,  a  former  editorial 
and  business  executive  for  United 
Press  International,  has  most  re¬ 
cently  been  business  manager  of 
the  UPI  Northeastern  Division 
Headquarters,  Boston.  Woodsum 
was  a  reporter  during  World  War 
II.  He  later  covered  the  White 
House  beat. 


MICHAEL  PAKENHAM  has  been 
named  assistant  managing  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  He 
joined  the  Inquirer's  staff  in  June 
1966,  shortly  after  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune  ceased  publication. 
He  had  served  as  assistant  foreign 
editor  of  the  Herald-Tribune.  Prior 
to  his  position  in  New  York,  he 
spent  six  years  with  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  the  last  two  and  a  half 
years  in  the  Washington  Bureau. 
He  majored  in  economics  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  and  studied  at 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology.  He  served  four  years  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force. 


Tokyo  from  1961  to  1964.  He 
has  been  attending  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  at  Berkeley 
since  1965. 

Dennis  Opatrny  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  UPI’s  bureau  in 
Lincoln,  Neb.  where  he  handled  tnerly,  he  was  Southeast  Asian 
legislative  assignments.  Prior  to  correspondent,  McGraw-Hill 
joining  UPI  in  Chicago  in  1965,  Publications,  managing  the 
he  made  a  30,000  mile  hitch-  Hong  Kong  news  bureau  and 
hiking  trip  through  Europe,  reporting  regional  business 
Russia,  the  Middle  East  and  news. 


Bob  Laurence,  who  has  been  William  L.  Johnson  retail 
taking  post-graduate  work  at  advertising  manager  Topeka 
San  Jose  State,  formerly  was  an  elected  presi- 

editor  of  the  Milpitas  Post.  dmit,  Kansas  Daily  Newspaper 

^  .Advertising  Managers  Associa- 

*  *  *  tion.  Chuck  Walton,  ad  man- 

James  Goodwin,  former  Iowa  ager,  Abilene  Refiector-Chron- 

pointed  assistant  director  of  the  icle,  vicepresident. 

University  of  Colorado  Develop-  *  *  * 

ment  Foundation.  ^ 

Paul  Rothman — from  circu- 

*  "'  ■*  lation  director,  Sacramento 

Harvey  Shapiro,  sports  staff,  (Calif.)  Union  to  circulation 

Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal,  to  director,  Wilmington  (N.  C.) 
sports  staff,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Star-News. 
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JOHN  F.  PUIGLEY  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Morgantown 
(W.Va.)  Post,  succeeding  the  late 
Brooks  Cottle.  Quigley  has  been 
with  the  Post  since  I960,  serving 
as  city  editor  through  1965  and  as 
managing  editor  for  the  past  two 
years.  He  also  is  managing  editor 
of  the  Sunday  Dominion-Posf,  and 
will  continue  in  that  position.  Mrs. 
Albert  Blatnik  is  the  new  city 
editor  of  the  Post.  She  comes  from 
the  Wheeling  (W.Va.)  Intelli¬ 
gencer.  Other  newcomers  to  the 
staff  are  reporters  Judy  O'Brien 
and  Jerold  Cox  and  a  photogra¬ 
pher,  Alex  Green. 

*  *  * 

AP  Promotions  Made 

General  Manager  Wes  Galla¬ 
gher  has  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  James  F.  Tomlinson  as 
deputy  treasurer  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

Tomlinson,  42,  has  been  busi¬ 
ness  news  editor,  responsible  for 
the  financial  news  report  de¬ 
livered  to  AP  member  news¬ 
papers. 

In  his  new  position  Tomlinson 
will  be  deputy  to  treasurer  Rob¬ 
ert  R.  Booth,  assisting  him  in 
all  fiscal  functions. 

Gallagher  named  Irwin  Frank, 
membership  executive,  and  for¬ 
mer  chief  of  bureau  for  New 
Jersey  to  replace  Tomlinson  as 
business  news  editor. 

• 

M-N  Names  Heath 
Production  Chief 

San  Jose,  Calif. 
Donald  C.  Heath  has  been 
named  production  manager  of 
the  San  Jose  Mercury-News  to 
succeed  A1  Rosene,  who  has 
become  production  director  for 
Ridder  Newspapers.  (E&P,  Oct. 
21)  Over  the  past  10  years 
Heath  has  moved  up  in  turn  to 
assistant  foreman  and  night 
foreman,  stereotyping;  assistant 
production  manager  and  to 
building  superintendent. 
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Southern  Illinoisan 
Editors  Appointed 

D.  G.  Schumacher  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Southern  Illinoi^nn,  Lindsay- 
Schaub  newspaper  of  Carbon- 
d  a  1  e-Herrin-Murphysboro-Mari- 
on,  Illinois.  Schumacher  was 
promoted  from  news  editor.  He 
joined  the  paper  as  Carbondale 
city  editor  in  196.5  after  receiv¬ 
ing  a  master’s  degree  from 
Northwestern  University.  He 
previously  worked  for  the  South¬ 
ern  Illinoisan  while  attending 
Southern  Illinois  University, 
Carbondale.  He  also  worked  for 
the  Associated  Press  in  Chicago 
and  for  the  Evanston  Review, 

Virgil  Bishop  was  promoted 
from  Carbondale  city  editor  to 
succeed  Schumacher  as  news  edi¬ 
tor.  Bishop  joined  the  paper  this 
year  after  editing  the  Du  Quoin 
(Ill.)  Evening  Call  for  25  years. 

George  Willhite  was  named 
Carbondale  city  editor  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Bishop.  Willhite  has  served 
as  reporter  and  copyreader  with 
the  paper  since  early  1966. 
He  previously  worked  for  the 
Champaign  Urhana  (Ill.)  Cour¬ 
ier  and  the  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
News. 

• 

J.  Neal  Ensminger,  executive 
editor  of  the  Athens  (Tenn.) 
Post-Anthenian — given  an  “Ap¬ 
preciation  Day”  by  civic  organi¬ 
zations  in  East  Tennessee. 

*  *  * 

John  F.  Ayres,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Port  Arthur  (Tex.) 
News — honored  with  John  F. 
Ayres  Day,  proclaimed  by  the 
Mayor,  for  30  years  of  “dedi¬ 
cated  reporting.” 

*  «  « 

Sherry  Moran — to  copy  desk 
of  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelli¬ 
gencer. 

«  «  « 

Joe  Orr  resigned  from  the 
UPI  Bureau,  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
to  join  a  Toledo,  Ohio,  firm. 

«  «  « 

Bob  Welling — from  the  West 
Virginia  University  Publications 
office  to  the  UPI  bureau. 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

*  *  * 

Donald  K.  Wylie,  editor  of 
the  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Daily 
Journal,  will  retire  Dec.  31  after 
more  than  40  years  with  the 
paper.  He  began  his  newspaper 
career  with  the  Yonkers  (N.  Y.) 
Record. 

*  * 

Donald  D.  Thornton  has 
joined  the  Tucson  staff  of  United 
Press  International  after  a  year 
as  police  reporter  for  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Daily  Star.  He  is  the  son  of 
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Victor  Thornton,  night  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Phoenix  Gazette. 

«  «  « 

Christine  Roth,  formerly 
of  Look  magazine,  has  joined 
the  women’s  department  at  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

Lew  King,  formerly  assistant 
sports  editor  of  the  New  York 
Journal- American,  has  joined 
the  sports  staff  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

V.  Harry  Deeding,  executive 
news  editor  of  the  Portland 
Oregon  Journal — presented  a  45- 
year  pin  and  honored  for  the 
longest  span  of  employment  with 
the  newspaper  at  this  year’s 
service  banquet. 

*  *  * 

Melvin  G.  Barker,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Field  Communications 
Corp.  and  former  promotion 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  will  retire  Dec.  31.  He 
began  with  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  in  1927  as  an  advertising 
salesman. 

*  * 

Roy  Hamblin — appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  Jasper  (Ala.) 
Mountain  Eagle,  replacing  Lee 
Topping,  now  publisher,  Frank¬ 
lin  (La.)  Banner-Tribune. 

«  «  « 

Jim  Guillian,  Fort  Dodge 
Messenger  —  elected  president, 
Iowa  Associated  Press  "relegi  aph 
Editors  Association. 

*  •  ♦ 

Richard  T.  Kelley  Jr.,  to 
Washington  Evening  Star  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  staff  from  the 
Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  P.  Jensen  an  as¬ 
sistant  metropolitan  circulation 
manager  of  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune — 
named  to  head  the  newspapers’ 
new  circulation  service  bureau. 
He  will  work  to  improve  service 
to  subscribers  and  carriers. 


Myron  L.  Belkind  —  ap¬ 
pointed  Associated  Press  corre¬ 
spondent  for  JTalaysia  and  Sin¬ 
gapore.  He  will  make  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  Kuala  Lumpur.  He 
succeeds  Robert  Poos,  recently 
appointed  news  editor  in  the 
Tokyo  bureau.  Belkind  joined  the 
AP  in  1962  while  studying  at 
Columbia  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism.  He  w’on  a  Pulitzer 
Traveling  Fellowship  and  spent 
a  year  in  Southeast  Asia. 

«  •  *  - 

Henry  H.  Katten,  state  desk, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant — 
named  to  public  relations  com¬ 
mittee,  U.S.  Men’s  Squash 
Racquets  Association. 

«  «  « 

Dennis  Cline — to  general  as- 
sigpiment,  Gary  (Ind.)  Post- 
Tribune,  from  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une. 

«  *  « 

Jack  Schiffer,  Concord 
(Calif.)  Transcript — named  ad¬ 
vertising  director.  He  joined  the 
Transcript  from  the  Apache 
Publishing  Co.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

*  *  if 

Richard  Beyer — promoted  to 
advertising  director,  Pittsb2irg 
(Calif.)  Post-Dispatch. 

«  *  * 

George  H.  Northridge — edi¬ 
tor,  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Times, 
elected  president.  New  York 
State  Associated  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 
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Professor  Sees  A  Fire^ 
Turns  Out  Story  with  Pix 


By  I^Rue  Gillelan<l 

Rkno,  Nev. 

No  student  hanps  the  “he- 
can’t-do-it-so-he-teaches”  label 
on  Prof.  Richard  Frohnen  of  the 
University  of  Nevada  Journal¬ 
ism  Department. 

For  the  professor,  covering 
a  fire  with  story  and  pictures 
before  fretting  to  his  class¬ 
room  one  morning  (Nov.  9)  was 
just  part  of  the  day’s  work. 

His  by-lined  stor>'  about  a 
young  mother  whose  face  was 
burneil  as  she  tossed  her  three 
small  children  to  safety  from  a 
first  floor  window  of  their  flam¬ 
ing  house  was  the  front  page 
banner  in  the  Reno  Evening 
Gazette.  The  fire  gutted  the 
house  at  Stead,  a  Reno  suburb 
nine  miles  away. 

Prof.  Frohnen  said,  “I  was 
just  leavdng  for  work  when  the 
fire  broke  out  a  block  from  my 
home.  Grabbing  my  camera  and 
a  pencil  seemed  the  natural 
thing  to  do.” 


I  SEE 
YOU  BUY 
E&P,  TOO. 


He  wasn’t  even  late  for  class. 

Prof.  Frohnen  has  written  his 
share  of  fire,  police  and  feature 
stories  as  reporter  for  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  He  gave  up 
his  job  as  Sunday  magazine 
editor  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesinan-Revieu'  to  join  the 
University  of  Nevada  Journal¬ 
ism  Department  three  months 
ago. 

“He  came  in  the  newsroom 
door,  unloaded  his  camera  and 
said  he’d  knock  out  a  little  story 
on  a  fire  if  we  could  use  it,” 
said  Warren  Lerude,  Gazette 
news  editor.  “He  wrote  a  con¬ 
cise  story  that  captured  excite¬ 
ment  and  heroism.  This  profes¬ 
sor  is  a  pro.” 

Lerude  said  stories  written  by 
local  journalism  professors  are 
not  uncommon  in  the  Gazette. 

“Some  professors  elsewhere 
would  have  observed  the  fire, 
gone  to  class  and  merely  told 
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Professor  Frohnen 

students  how  it  should  have 
been  written.  But  Frohnen  not 
only  covered  the  story  well,  with 
a  lot  of  good  quotes,  he  even 
knew  our  deadline  schedule.” 

The  chairman  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nevada  Journalism  De¬ 
partment  said  he  will  not  hire 
a  teacher  “who  can’t  shift  from 
the  classroom  to  the  newsroom 
on  a  moment’s  notice.” 

“Our  policy  is  that  a  profes¬ 
sor  must  have  at  least  five  years’ 
professional  media  experience, 
regardless  of  how  many  aca¬ 
demic  degrees  he  has,”  said 
Chairman  Theodore  Conover. 

“Actually,  the  professional  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  five  men  on  our 
faculty  averages  much  more 
than  five  years.” 

I  A  student  in  news  reporting 
said:  “It  gives  us  self-assurance 
to  know  that  our  professor  can 
really  do  what  he’s  been  talking 
,  about.” 

• 

Brewing  Company  Gives 
SDX  Memorial  Award 

Milwaukee 

The  Milwaukee  chapter  of 
I  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional 
journalistic  society,  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  .$200  annual  award  to 
lie  given  to  an  outstanding  Wis¬ 
consin  newspaperman.  It  will  be 
known  as  the  Ted  Carpenter 
Memorial  Award,  in  honor  of 
the  former  director  of  the  Mar¬ 
quette  University  news  bureau 
who  died  in  196(5.  The  award  is 
sponsored  by  Miller  Brewing 
Company. 

I  All  weekly  and  daily  newsj)a- 
!  permen  and  wire  service  per- 
I  sonnel  in  Wisconsin  engaged  in 
editing,  writing,  or  photography 
I  are  eligible.  The  award  will  hie 
based  on  total  performance,  not 
1  on  individual  effort.  The  re- 
I  cipient’s  name  will  be  placed  on 
I  a  traveling  plaque  to  be  pro- 
j  vided  by  Miller.  The  first  award 
will  be  presented  in  May,  1968. 

Officers  of  the  chapter  are: 
Garold  L.  Bartness,  assistant 
professor  of  journalism  at  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee, 
president;  Thomas  Barber, 
copy  editor  for  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  vicepresident;  and 
I  Paul  La  Rocque,  Journal  state 
!  editor,  secretary-treasurer. 


Mergenthaler’s 
Offices  Moved 
From  Brooklyn 

^lergenthaler  Linotype  Com- 
))any,  a  tlivision  of  Eltra  Corpor¬ 
ation,  will  move  its  executive 
sales  and  service  offices  to 
Plainview,  L.I.  The  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  by  J.  A.  Keller, 
president  of  Eltra,  a  diversified 
in<lustrial  corporation. 

The  new  facility  on  Mergen- 
thaler  Drive  houses  more  than 
100  employes  in  48,000  square 
feet  of  space  and  is  located  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  Mergenthaler  man¬ 
ufacturing  plant  on  Old  Countrj’ 
Road,  just  west  of  the  Nassau- 
Suffolk  County  line. 

The  building  will  become 
Mergenthaler  headquarters  for 
Domestic  and  Overseas  Sales, 
Advanced  Systems,  Advertising, 
Oirerations  Division,  ser\’ice  de¬ 
partments,  computer  data  pro¬ 
cessing  center  and  Accounting 
functions. 

The  present  Mergenthaler 
plant  was  completed  in  1958  on 
a  24-acre  site  near  Engineer’s 
Hill  industrial  pai'k.  This  250,- 
000  square  foot  building  houses 
over  800  employes.  The  Elek- 
tron  Linotype  and  the  Diagram- 
mer,  an  automated  drafting  de¬ 
vice,  are  manufactured  in  this 
facility. 

The  company  exjrects  the 
move  from  its  irresent  location 
in  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  area 
will  Ire  completed  by  Dec.  1.  The 
Brooklyn  plant  will  continue  to 
manufacture  brass  character 
matrices  used  in  the  Linotype 
and  phototypesetting  character 
grids,  and  will  continue  as  the 
location  at  which  Mergenthaler’s 
Research  and  Engineering  activ¬ 
ities  will  be  ])erformed.  Another 
plant  in  Wellsboro,  Pa.,  manu¬ 
factures  photocomjrosition 
equipment. 


CCMA  Elects  Officers 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Charles  Lucchesi,  Bakersfield 
(Calif.)  Californian,  was  elected 
president  of  the  California  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association 
at  convention  sessions  here. 
Frank  Casanova,  Tucson  (Ariz.) 
Newspapers,  moved  up  to  board 
chairmanship  of  the  four-state 
organization. 

William  Ortman,  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune;  Frank  Hill, 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union-Trib¬ 
une  and  Frank  Hoffman,  San 
Mateo  (Calif.)  Times,  were 
named  vicepresidents.  Russell  A. 
Barcroft,  Santa  Barbara 
(Calif.)  News-Press,  was  elected 
to  a  sixth  term  as  secretary- 
treasurer. 
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To  the  old  soldiers  at  Benicia  Arsenal 
Humble  is  the  newest  recruit. 


home.  □  We  salute  their  faith  in 
the  free  enterprise  system.  Joint 
community  action  and  initiative 
payed  off  —  in  a  park  made 
possible  by  the  individual  effort  of 
America’s  most  important  resource 
—  its  people. 


Stand  among  the  rough  stone 
barracks  and  listen  very  closely  — 
to  the  sounds  of  the  Benicia  Arsenal, 
echoing  out  of  the  past.  A  bugle  call 
from  cavalry  days.  The  laughter  of 
a  doughboy  in  leggings.  A  sergeant’s 
bark  as  he  readies  his  men  for 
Pacific  combat.  Sounds  of  a  proud, 
old  Army  arsenal  at  Benicia, 
California.  □  The  sounds  are  only 
echoes  now;  the  arsenal  is  no  more. 
It  had  been  the  town’s  “bread  and 
butter”  for  over  a  century.  But  once 


it  was  closed,  action  had  to  be 
taken  to  keep  Benicia  from 
becoming  a  ghost  town  —  like  the 
arsenal  itself.  Banding  together,  the 
citizens  planned  a  modern  industrial 
park  where  the  arsenal  once  stood. 
□  In  1966,  Humble  chose  a  site 
there  for  our  new  refinery.  Since 
then,  the  people  of  Benicia  have 
gone  all-out  to  make  us  feel  at 


Humble  Oil  & 

NC(^  Refining  Company 

and  the  people  who  make  it 
America’s  Leading  Energy  Company 


ro 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Press  Aids  Reason 
In  Race  Revolution 

By  Ray  Erwin 


CRISIS  IN  PRINT:  Desegregation  and 
the  Press  in  Tennessee.  By  Hugh 
Davis  Graham.  Vanderbilt  Univers¬ 
ity  Press.  Nashville.  Tenn.  37203. 
Illlustrated.  338  x>age8.  $7.60. 

Newspapers  need  to  measure 
their  performance  and  policy  in 
the  racial  revolution  since  the 
1954  Supreme  Court  ruling  on 
desegregation  of  the  schools,  a 
revolution  that  will  continue  to 
bring  change  and  turbulence  in 
public  life  for  the  next  decade. 

Civic  Conflict 

Now  newspapers  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  measure  their  own 
coverage  of  and  commentary  on 
this  divisive  civic  conflict  by  the 
achievements  and  failures  of  the 
press  in  a  typical  state,  a  border 
state  with  divided  interests  and 
feelings,  half  way  between 
North  and  South,  half  way  in 
sentiment  between  segregation 
and  integration. 

As  a  border  state  from  which 
many  observers  derive  national 
trends  and  av^erages,  Tennessee 
now  gives  evidence  that  a  pural- 
istic  press  preserves  and 
furthers  an  open  society.  As 
Tennessee  goes,  so  may  the 
Union  go. 

“Especially  during  the  stormy 
desegregation  crisis,  Tennessee 
newspapers  served  the  interests 
of  all  the  state’s  citizens,  from 
segregationist  to  integrationist, 
from  conservative  to  liberal,  per¬ 
haps  better  than  any  of  them 
knew,”  maintains  the  author. 
Dr.  Hugh  Davis  Graham,  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  history  and 
assistant  director  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Southern  History  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Bal¬ 
timore.  He  has  been  a  reporter 
for  the  Nashville  Tennessean 
and  has  taught  at  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  and  San  Jose  College. 

150  Newspapers 

The  editorial  response  of  more 
than  150  Tennessee  newspapers 
that  Dr.  Graham  assembled 
“reads  like  the  fever  chart  of  a 
malaria  patient.”  It  means  the 
patient  is  healthy.  For  more 
than  10  years,  Tennessee  has 
been  letting  off  steam,  pro  and 
con.  The  more  fervent  and  varied 
the  press,  the  more  moderate 
liecomes  public  opinion,  and  the 
less  fear  individuals  have  of 
expressing  dissent. 

The  author  w’arns  that  liberal 
and  conservative  labels  must  be 
attached  with  caution. 


Big  dailies  and  small  dailies, 
influential  weeklies  and  obscure 
weeklies  of  Tennessee  (the 
Negro  press  included)  argued 
bitterly  year  after  year. 

Huuite  Divided 

The  Tennessee  press  is  indeed 
a  house  divided,  but  the  paradox 
that  emerges  from  “Crisis  in 
Print”  is  that  public  peace  is 
better  served  when  the  members 
of  the  household  slug  it  out  in 
the  open  and  permit  everyone  to 
have  his  say.  As  a  result,  public 
officials  were  weighed  more 
carefully,  better  logic  w’as  paid 
to  human  aspiration.  Dr. 
Graham  documents  the  historical 
and  political  reverberations  that 
were  also  echoed  in  the  press. 

The  South,  Dr.  Graham  feels, 
is  misunderstood  largely  because 
of  undue  emphasis  on  the 
region’s  political  affairs.  As  a 
result,  the  diversity  that  exists 
in  Southern  thinking  remains 
unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  More  power,  then,  to  its 
free  press,  which  promotes  give 
and  take  and  thereby 
strengthens  the  democratic  proc¬ 
ess. 

The  author  points  out  that 
Tennessee  adjoins  Mississippi, 
which  “has  a  largely  monolithic 
press,”  but  manages  to  be  far 
more  pluralistic.  His  informa¬ 
tive  and  challenging  book  con¬ 
cludes: 

Open  Society 

“In  Tennessee,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  the  various  eco¬ 
nomic  racial,  geographic,  and 
political  factors  were  supportive 
of  a  pluralistic  environment,  the 
state’s  press,  by  reinforcing 
these  sources  of  pluralism,  were 
centrally  instrumental  in  guar¬ 
anteeing  that  Tennessee,  unlike 
Mississippi,  would  remain  an 
open  society. 

“By  preserving  essentially  in¬ 
tact  an  atmosphere  of  free  and 
open  discussion  while  under  the 
intense  conformist  pressure 
generated  by  the  desegregation 
crisis,  Tennessee’s  newspapers 
served  the  interests  of  all  the 
state’s  citizens,  white  and  black 
alike — from  segregationist  to 
integrationist,  from  conservative 
to  liberal — perhaps  better  than 
any  of  them  knew.” 

Do  newspaper  editorials  mold, 
or  merely  reflect,  public  opinion? 
Well,  Tennessee  newspapers,  by 
the  variety  and  vehemence  of 


their  views,  the  multiplicity  of 
their  interests,  and  the  hospital¬ 
ity  they  showed  for  eliciting  and 
publishing  readers’  view’s  seem 
to  have  molded  and  jelled  public 
opinion  about  a  crucial  question 
more  than  they  sought,  contem¬ 
plated  or  realized.  Sometimes  we 
know  not  what  we  do  even  w’hen 
w’e  do  something  worthy. 

The  free  press  of  a  free  state 
deliberately  stimulated  debate, 
which  is  good  for  the  soul  of  a 
people  and  for  the  solution  of  a 
problem. 

Books  Of 9  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

Hiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin^ 

The  need  for  better  communi¬ 
cations  in  editing,  writing, 
broadcasting,  advertising,  public 
relations  and  teaching  is  ex¬ 
pounded  in  “Can  You  Give  The 
Public  What  It  Wants?” 
(Cowles  Education  Corp.,  488 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10022.  220  pages.  $5.95).  The 
book  is  by  Dr.  Edgar  Dale,  for 
25  years  professor  of  education 
at  Ohio  State  University  and 
originator  of  the  Dale-Chall 
Readability  Formula.  In  his 
essay  on  “Reporting  in  Three 
Dimensions,”  Dr.  Dale  writes: 
“The  press  could  be  a  very 
powerful  agency  in  the  building 
of  a  thoughtful  society.  More 
than  any  other  medium,  the 
newspaper  is  the  central  nervous 
system  of  a  community.  It  is 
easily  available,  since  in  the 
United  States  59,000,000  papers 
(its  several  million  more  now) 
are  printed  every  day,  reaching 
most  adults.  There  is  a  wide 
range  of  materials  from  which 
to  choose.  .  .  ,  While  the  news¬ 
paper  is  not  the  only  source  of 
our  ideas,  it  is  probably  the  most 
important  single  source.  It  de¬ 
serves  better  readers  and  better 
writers.” 

Jim  Ellis,  who  was  president 
and  creative  head  of  the  Kudner 
Agency  from  1945  to  1957  and 
the  guiding  hand  in  Buick  ad¬ 
vertising  for  22  years,  has  writ¬ 
ten  “Billboards  To  Buicks:  Ad¬ 
vertising — As  I  Lived  It”  (Abel- 
ard-Schuman.  224  pages.  Dec. 
19.  $4). 

John  Garagedian,  New  York 
Post  reporter,  is  writing  a  book 
about  the  murders  of  Linda  Rea 
Fitzpatrick  and  James  (Groovy) 
Hutchinson,  hippies,  in  New’ 
York  a  few’  w’eeks  ago  for  the 
new  American  Library  as  a 
Signet  paperback. 

Mary  Wood,  for  23  years  a 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post&  Times- 
Star  columnist,  has  gathered  a 
collection  of  her  good-natured, 
humorous,  often  touching  col- 
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umns  of  faith  and  fancy  cover¬ 
ing  a  wide  range  of  subjects  in 
a  book,  “Just  Lucky,  I  Guess” 
(Doubleday,  141  pages.  $3.50). 
Tw’o  of  her  best  loved  columns 
are  included. 

J.  Donald  Adams,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Times 
Book  Review,  takes  a  light¬ 
hearted  and  personal  look  at  the 
past,  present  and  future  of 
clothes  in  a  satirical  analysis  of 
the  ridiculous  twists  and  dic¬ 
tates  of  fashion  in  “Naked  We 
Came”  (Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston.  Illustrated.  125  pages. 
$4.95). 

William  Schecter,  a  former 
new’sman  and  a  former  public 
relations  director  for  the  New 
York  State  Democratic  Party 
and  now  a  financial  relations  ex¬ 
executive  for  the  Sperry  and 
Hutchinson  Co.,  has  w’ritten 
“Countdow’n  ’68:  Profiles  for  the 
Presidency”  (Fleet  Press  Corp., 
156  Fifth  Ave.,  New’  York,  N.  Y. 
10010.  241  pages.  $4.95).  He 
provides  a  lively  look  at  the  eight 
men  expected  to  dominate  the 
nominating  conventions  next 
year.  There  are  separate  chap¬ 
ters  on  Nixon,  Romney,  Reagan, 
Percy,  Rockefeller,  Johnson, 
Humphrey  and  Kennedy. 

The  story  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  assassination  as  covered 
by  radio  and  tv  is  told  by  John 
B.  Mayo  Jr.,  w’ho  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  w’ith  broadcasting  since 
1953,  in  “Bulletin  From  Dallas: 
The  President  Is  Dead”  (Exposi¬ 
tion  Press.  $6).  The  introduction 
is  by  Frank  Stanton,  president 
of  CBS. 

An  unusual  reference  work, 
“Dictionary  of  American  Por¬ 
traits”  (Edited  by  Hayward  and 
Blanche  Cirker.  Dover  Publica¬ 
tions,  180  Varick  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10014.  Large  format.  776 
pages.  $25;  $30  after  Feb.  29) 
makes  available  for  the  first  time 
4,045  authentic  likenesses  of  the 
men  and  w’omen  who  have 
shaped  our  history  from  the  ex¬ 
plorers  of  the  late  15th  Century 
to  the  terminal  date  of  1905.  It 
is  the  first  exhaustive  pictorial 
archive  of  noted  Americans. 
Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents 
and  First  Ladies  and  Chief  Jus¬ 
tices  of  the  United  States  are 
carried  on  through  the  present. 

Bill  Boyarsky,  a  California 
political  correspondent  for  the 
Associated  Press,  is  the  author 
of  a  candid  and  revealing  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan 
of  (California,  which  Random 
House  will  publish  in  the  spring. 

A  new  book  of  Jim  Berry’s 
cartoons  is  “Berry’s  World” 
(Four  Winds  Press,  New  York. 
Large  format,  127  pages.  $3.95). 
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permanently  bonded  on 
'^sdlere,  turn  bare,  etc. 


Ad-A-Card  system 

Now,  after  two  years  of  development,  engineering 
and  testing  under  a  wide  variety  of  operating 
conditions,  Web  Press  Engineering  is  proud  to 
present  the  Ad-A-Card  system.  This  remarkable 
device  will  apply  a  card,  coupon  or  envelope 
anywhere  on  the  web  wherever  the  web  passes 
over  a  roller,  in  register,  at  speeds  up  to  72,000 
IPH,  thus  eliminating  a  bindery  operation. 

Ad-A-Card  is  a  small,  flexible  unit  that  can  be 
moved  from  one  press  to  another.  Until  Ad-A-Card 
was  developed  and  perfected,  one  of  the 
unsurmountable  problems  was  holding  register  on 
a  fast  moving  web.  With  Ad-A-Card,  the  inserts 
are  always  placed  in  an  exact  and  perfect  position 
on  the  web,  and  register  is  held  to  plus  or  minus 
1/8  inch. 


Ad-A-Card  will  unquestionably  increase  the  pace 
and  effectiveness  of  circular,  newspaper,  and 
newspaper  supplement  advertising  by  making  it 
possible  for  the  advertiser  to  secure  increased 
direct  returns  for  his  advertising  investment. 

Write  today  for  new,  illustrated,  4-page  brochure  on  Ad-A-Card 


WBB/PRESS 


59  Industrial  Road 
Addison,  Illinois  60101 
312/543-6000 


Now... 
with  Ad-A-Card, 
newspapers 
can  apply 
a  card,  coupon 
or  envelope 
on  a 
moving  web, 
at 

high  speed, 
in  register  ^ 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

MOUNTAIN  EDITOR 


By  John  Pinkeriiiaii 

“Almost  All  the  News  Part  of 
the  Time.”  This  is  the  slogan 
appearing  above  the  flag  of  the 
Town  Crier,  1,700  circulation 
weekly  of  Idyllwild,  Calif.,  and 
it  illustrates  the  good  humored 
approach  of  the  paper  and  its 
editor. 

Idyllwild  is  a  mountain  com¬ 
munity  of  2,300  year-around 
residents  in  the  5,300  to  8,800- 
foot  level  of  the  San  Jacinto 
Mountains  about  115  miles  east 
of  Los  Angeles.  The  most  un¬ 
usual  editor  of  this  most  unusual 
offset  newspaper  is  Ernest  Max¬ 
well — Democrat  in  a  nest  of 
Republicans,  conservationist  in 
a  nest  of  land  developers,  woods¬ 
man,  artist,  stringer  for  the 
Riverside  Press-Enterprise,  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  half  a  dozen 
other  “city  papers.” 

Breezy  Sheet 

Ernie  Maxwell’s  Town  Crier 
just  celebrated  its  21st  birthday 
and  its  breezy  12  pages  (16  in 
the  busy  summer  resort  season) 
have  come  a  long  way  from  the 
one  page  of  faded  mimeographed 
reading  first  published  back  in 
1946.  At  that  time  Town  Crier 
was  a  sideline  with  Ernie  and 
his  wife  Betty  Maxwell,  Ernie’s 
main  job  Ijeing  wood  chopper, 
snow  shoveler  and  part-time  U.S. 
Forest  Sei^dce  worker.  Today 
Town  Crier  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  best  read  weeklies  on  the 
West  Coast  as  it  fulfills  its 
printed  pledge  to  provide  news 
“for  mountain  minded  people 
ever>’^vhere.” 

Editor  Maxwell,  six-foot  one 
with  gray  hair  trimmed  short 
and  a  friendly  smile  for  all 
callers,  has  an  interesting  ob¬ 
servation  on  the  frustrations 
and  responsibilities  of  the 
weekly  editor-publisher.  Relax¬ 
ing  in  his  e  ditor’s  “uniform” — 
matching  blue  jeans — EMax  (as 
he  signs  his  cartoons  and  paint¬ 
ings)  says: 

“Putting  out  a  small  weekly 
newspaper  is  more  of  a  philoso¬ 
phy  than  a  business.  That’s  why 
so  many  editors  run  into  trouble. 
The  business  part  must  be  sec¬ 
ond  to  the  editorial  effort.  Busi¬ 
nessmen  aren’t  usually  good  edi¬ 
tors  and  many  aren’t  too  con¬ 
cerned  with  pushing  the  human 
side  of  the  news.  Ad  space  is  too 
important.  If  a  good  editor  can 
team  up  with  a  thoughtful  busi¬ 
nessman  the  combination  should 
result  in  a  healthy  newspaper. 

“The  hardest  step  I’ve  had  to 


face  is  growth.  When  we  move 
from  the  man-wife  team  to  em¬ 
ployes,  to  business  manager, 
more  job  work,  more  structure 
in  the  enterprise,  the  editor  en¬ 
counters  some  insulation  from 
close  community  contact.  The 
personal  touch  is  endangered  as 
the  editor-publisher  moves  far¬ 
ther  back  in  the  building.” 

Actually,  EMax  needn’t  worry 
too  much  about  insulation  from 
the  public.  He  is  in  every  sense 
“Mr.  Idyllwild,”  sought  after  for 
advice  on  every  community  proj¬ 
ect,  hailed  by  most,  denounced 
by  some  Republicans  but  in  no 
way  insulated  from  his  sub- 
scriljers. 

He  can  be  found  on  a  summer 
Sunday  morning  preparing  pan¬ 
cakes  for  the  Izaak  Walton 
League’s  woodsman’s  outdoor 
breakfast  (he’s  been  president  of 
the  group  20  years),  on  a  Satur¬ 
day  morning  sharing  coffee  with 
one  of  his  city  friends  up  for 
the  weekend,  on  another  occa¬ 
sion  teaching  art  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Southern  California’s 
arts  and  music  campus  in  Idyll¬ 
wild.  Or  photographing  a  teen¬ 
age  crafts  program  at  the  town 
hall.  Or  on  a  Thursday  evening 
perhaps  “peddling  my  papers.” 

Volunteer  W  riters 

EMax  generates  friendship 
and  as  a  result  has  more  volun¬ 
teer  writers  (some  with  talent) 
than  he  can  find  space  to  publish. 
One  part-time  columnist  he  pays 
handsomely  with  a  weekly  sti¬ 
pend  of  hilarious  homespun  phil¬ 
osophy  and  an  annual  Christmas 
bundle  of  manzanita  fireplace 
wood.  Some  others  aren’t  quite 
so  lucky — they  get  money. 

Editor  Maxwell  came  a  long 
way — literally — to  his  present 
lofty  position  in  Idyllwild.  He 
was  lK)rn  in  Kuala  Lumpur, 
then  of  the  Federated  Malay 
States  (now  Malaysia)  about  55 
years  ago.  His  father  was  a 
Methodist  missionary  and 
teacher.  EMax  spent  most  of  his 
early  life  in  small  California 
towns  and  graduated  from  the 
University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  in  1934  as  an  honor 
student  with  a  degree  in  fine 
arts. 

He  endured  the  trials  and  trib¬ 
ulations  of  the  Depression,  start¬ 
ing  with  a  pick  and  shovel  job — 
“imagine  that,  me  with  a  fine 
arts  degree,  shoveling  cement 
and  glad  to  have  the  chance.”  He 
cartooned  for  national  maga¬ 


Ernesf  Maxwell 


zines  and  illustrated  books  until 
World  War  II,  spending  the  war 
with  the  Army  Air  Corps. 

His  interest  in  mountain  life 
brought  him  to  Idyllwild  and  all 
manner  of  manual  labor  jobs  in 
1946.  In  November  of  that  year 
he  started  the  Town  Crier  as  a 
part-time  project  with  the  help 
of  wife  Betty. 

Twenty  years  later  he  still 
feels  the  same  as  he  did  the 
night  he,  Betty  and  neighbors 
put  out  the  first  paper  on  a 
broken  down  mimeograph  nia- 
chine:  “The  work  isn’t  without 
rewards,  despite  the  long  hours 
and  late  nights.  Being  involved 
with  the  community  is  whole¬ 
some.  One  man  threatened  to 
shoot  me  once  but  other  than 
that  it  has  been  real  fun.” 

As  much  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  knows,  once  it  stops  being 
fun,  Ernie  Maxwell  will  stop 
being  an  editor. 

*  *  * 

SHOE  STRING  OPERATION 

Laura  Bunch,  a  commercial 
artist,  and  Gary  England,  a 
meteorologist,  had  only  a  read¬ 
ing  acquaintance  with  news¬ 
papers  until  they  l)ecame  the 
publishers  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Downtowner. 

The  Downtowner,  with  10,500 
free  ciiculation,  is  circulated  in 
the  downtown  Oklahoma  City 
area  and  derives  all  revenue 
from  advertising.  It  is  trying  to 
survive  in  the  same  city  with 
three  daily  newspapers,  a  daily 
legal  paper  that  includes  some 
news,  the  state’s  largest  weekly 
and  a  bi-monthly  business  paper. 
In  the  face  of  these  odds,  the 
new  publishers  l)egan  operation 
in  the  red.  Today,  they  say,  the 
Downtowner  is  in  the  black  and 
gaining  ads  with  each  bi-monthly 
issue. 

Laura,  who  functions  as  ad¬ 
vertising  and  production  man¬ 
ager,  as  well  as  art  director, 
claims  the  secret  to  success  lies 


in  taking  advantage  of  cost¬ 
cutting  production  equipment. 

One  of  the  key  pieces  of  equip¬ 
ment  in  their  operation  is  a 
phototypesetting  machine  manu¬ 
factured  by  StripPrinter  Inc., 
an  Oklahoma  City  firm.  The 
StripPrinter  saves  time  in  the 
production  of  headlines  for  edi¬ 
torial  copy  and  advertising 
make-up. 

The  new  publishing  team  is 
also  operating  Diamond  Press, 
a  printing  business  and  South¬ 
western  Weather  Service  Cor¬ 
poration,  a  monthly  weather 
service  for  agricultural,  indus¬ 
trial,  aeronautical  and  retail 
businesses. 

Gary  acts  as  managing  editor 
of  the  newspaper,  helping  Laura 
with  news  copy  and  headline 
writing.  However,  his  primary 
work  is  selling  the  weather  serv¬ 
ice  and  getting  printing  jobs. 

Laura,  in  addition  to  her  other 
duties,  is  the  reporter  and  sells 
ad  space,  doing  the  art  work  on 
ads  and  taking  care  of  layout. 

How  do  two  people  publish  a 
16-page  newspaper  and  run  two 
other  businesses  at  the  same 
time?  Laura  said  that  more  than 
anything  it  was  a  matter  of 
organization. 

“The  day  after  we  go  to  press. 
I’m  on  the  street  again  selling 
ad  space.  Not  until  the  second 
week  do  I  think  aliout  news  copy, 
and  then  I  don’t  have  to  worry 
too  much  about  it.  We  lean 
heavily  on  columnists  who  write 
for  the  love  of  it  and  the  fringe 
benefits  it  brings.” 

She  laughed  and  commented 
that  any  newspaper  like  the 
Downtowner  is  a  real  shoe  string 
operation. 

*  *  * 

EI.ECTION  ‘V^RITE-IN’ 

Grand  Island,  N.  Y. 

The  Island  Dispatch,  a  weekly 
owned  and  operated  by  Tona- 
wanda  Publishing  Corp.  Inc., 
injected  some  “personal  journal¬ 
ism”  into  its  election  edition 
Wednesday,  Nov.  8. 

The  weekly,  in  its  first  effort 
to  provide  on-the-spot  election 
results  for  Grand  Island,  battled 
an  extremely  tight  deadline 
situation  on  election  night  to 
provide  a  Page  One  rundown  of 
how  local  candidates  fared. 

But,  alas,  the  type  gremlins 
were  at  work. 

When  Milt  Carlin,  city  editor 
of  the  Tonawanda  News,  re¬ 
ported  for  work  Wednesday 
morning  he  glanced  at  a  copy  of 
the  Dispatch  and  discovered  that 
the  vote  count  ^or  the  two  can¬ 
didates  for  Grand  Island  super¬ 
visor  had  been  transposed.  It 
read: 

Supervisor 

Theodore  Goodman  (R)  2354 

Raymond  P.  Griffin  1813 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Muscle  multiplier :  YALE®  electric-powered.  Muscle  multiplier;  EATON®  axles  ar)d  Muscle  multiplier :  AUTOMATIC®  electric- 


air-powered  and  manual  hoists  let  one  man  FULLER®  Twin  Countershaft  Transmissions  and  gasoline-powered  lift  trucks  increase 


easily  raise  and  move  loads  up  to  40  tons.  give  truck  drivers  many  gear  combinations.  utilization  of  upper-level  storage  space. 


Man's  muscles  alone  couldn't  possibly  move  all  the  materials  he  handles  each  day.  Building 
supplies  .  .  .  heavy  machinery  .  .  .  raw  materials  (or  his  job  .  .  .  even  his  food.  □  To  multiply 
muscles,  Eaton  Yale  &  Towne  makes  many  different  kinds  of  products  that  dramatically 
^  increase  man's  ability  to  move  things  most  efficiently.  Using  our 

Eaton  Yale  &  Towne.  UJ^de  knowledge  and  experience  with  mechanical,  electrical,  and  fluid 

write  lot  power  systems,  we  produce  “muscle  multipliers''  that  help  reduce 

materials-movement  costs  today.  □  For  tomorrow's  needs,  new  systems 
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full  color  book. 
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and  equipment  are  already  underdevelopment  at  Eaton  Yale  &  Towne. 
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TESTED . . .  TRUSTED  PRDDUCTS  SINCE  1868  •  Truck  8  011  Highway  Components  •  Materials  Handling  &  Construciion  Equipment  •  Coniiot  Systems  &  General  Products  •  Passenger  Car  Products  •  locks  &  Suilders’  Hardware 


DOWNTOWN  offices  of  fhe  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Independent  will  occupy  a  new  four-story  building  adjoining 
the  present  eight-story  building  early  in  1968.  On  the  new  structure 
is  a  roof-top  meeting  room  for  company  and  public  functions.  The 
main  production  plant  of  the  newspapers  is  three  and  a  half  miles 
from  the  heart  of  town. 


‘Write-In^ 

(Continued  from  page  40) 


With  the  knowledge  that 
Griffin  had  been  re-elected  Car¬ 
lin  relayed  the  bad  news  to 
Charles  Hewitt,  associate  editor 
of  the  publishing  firm. 

After  some  early-morning, 
sleepy-eyed  soul  searching  and  a 
few  key  telephone  calls,  Hewitt 
and  Har\’ey  Hough,  managing 
editor  of  the  publishing  firm, 
decided  that  “personal  journal¬ 
ism”  was  the  only  way  out. 

Thwarted  in  his  attempts  to 
get  rubber  stamps  made  that 
would  blot  out  the  incorrect 
figures  and  put  in  the  correct 
ones,  Hewitt  gathered  a  crew  of 
four,  including  himself,  and 
headed  for  the  Grand  Island 
Post  Office. 

With  Postmaster  Heber  Ash¬ 
ley  “directing  traffic,”  the  four, 
armed  with  Magic  Marker  pens, 
went  through  the  entire  press 
run  of  1,500  copies,  writing  in 
the  correct  figures. 

The  task  took  a  little  less  than 
an  hour. 

It  was  without  doubt  the 
biggest  “write-in”  campaign  ever 
conducted  on  the  little  island 
north  of  Buffalo. 

On  the  “write-in”  crew  with 
Hewitt  were  Barry  Casebolt, 
Dispatch  editor;  Ted  Belling, 
Dispatch  advertising  manager, 
and  Mrs.  Lois  Martene,  Dispatch 
office  manager. 

«  *  * 

SALES 

The  Lake  County  Examiner- 
Tribune  in  Oregon  was  pur¬ 
chased  recently  by  David  G. 
and  Micke  Trussell  from  Mrs. 
Anna  B.  Charles  of  Lakeview 
and  Bruce  Dean  Charles  of 
Hurst,  Tex.,  widow  and  son  of 
the  late  publisher,  Glen  H. 
Charles,  who  had  owmed  the 
paper  since  1940. 

Trussell  was  born  in  Clar¬ 
ence,  Mo.,  in  1941,  grew  up  in 
the  weekly  new’spaper  business 
and  was  graduated  in  journal¬ 
ism  from  the  University  of 
Oregon  in  1964.  In  1965-66  he 
served  as  a  combat  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Vietnam  and  established 
the  First  Infantry  Division’s 
weekly  newspaper,  the  American 
Traveler,  at  Saigon.  He  has  re¬ 
cently  been  working  as  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  trainee  with  the  Scripps 
Newspaper  League  on  the  Tahoe 
Daily  Tribune  at  South  Lake 
Tahoe,  Calif. 

The  Examiner-Tribune  has 
been  published  at  Lakeview 
since  Feb.  5,  1880. 

*  *  • 

Demopolis,  Ala. 

The  weekly  Demopolis  Times 
has  been  purchased  by  a  group 
of  Tennessee  and  Alabama  news¬ 


papermen,  according  to  publisher 
Ben  George. 

Members  of  the  group  which 
purchased  The  Times’  name, 
goodwill  and  circulation  list  are 
Jim  T.  McKay,  now  editor  of 
the  Etowah  (Tenn.)  Enterprise; 
Don  McKay,  father  of  Jim  Mc¬ 
Kay  and  associate  publisher  of 
the  Oak  Ridger  in  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn.;  Hollis  Curl,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Choctaw  Ad¬ 
vocate  in  Butler,  Ala.,  and  John 
M.  Jones,  editor  of  the  Daily 
Sun  at  Greenville,  Tenn. 

Jim  McKay  will  assume  his 
new'  duties  as  publisher  on  Dec. 
1. 

George,  a  former  president  of 
the  Alabama  Press  Association, 
said  he  will  continue  to  operate 
a  commercial  printing  firm  at 
the  newspaper’s  present  location. 
He  did  not  disclose  the  sales 
price  for  the  paper. 

*  *  * 

Raymond,  Wash. 

Sale  of  the  weekly  Raymond 
Herald  and  Advertiser  to  Earl 
L.  Murphy  of  St.  Charles,  Ill., 
has  been  announced  by  Clyde  A. 
Eckman,  owmer  and  publisher 
since  1952. 

Murphy,  38,  is  a  graduate  of 
Boston  University  School  of 
Journalism  and  has  worked  on 
newspapers  in  Massachusetts, 
California,  Alaska  and  Illinois 
during  the  past  15  years. 

*  *  * 

Scotch  Plains,  N.  J, 

David  Yoho,  president  of  the 
Scotch  Plains  Publishing  Corp. 
has  announced  the  sale  of  the 
Scotch  Plains  Times,  a  weekly, 
to  George  M.  Barthelme. 

Barthelme  was  associated  with 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
in  various  executive  capacities 
for  seventeen  years  and,  more 
recently,  with  the  W orld  Journal 
Tribune. 

• 

Sports  Desk  Change 

Redding,  Calif. 

Max  Norris,  sports  editor  of 
the  Redding  Record-Searchlight, 
has  been  shifted  to  the  new's 
side.  Replacing  him  is  his  as¬ 
sistant,  Art  Gatts.  Arland  Cal¬ 
vert,  formerly  of  the  Oroville, 
(Calif.)  Mercury-Register,  is 
now  the  assistant  sports  editor. 
Gatts  formerly  worked  in  Mus¬ 
kogee,  Okla.,  Lubbock,  Tex., 
Hobbs,  N.Mex.,  and  Tri-Cities, 
Wash. 

• 

Sebree  Joins  SCW 

Mac  Sebree,  Southwest  Divi¬ 
sion  Business  Manager  for 
United  Press  International  in 
Dallas,  has  joined  SCW  Inc.  to 
undertake  new’  product  and  sub¬ 
sidiary  development.  The  firm 
produces  new’spaper  mat  serv¬ 
ices.  Sebree  had  been  UPI  for 
11  years. 


One  Slogan 
Used  to  Sell 
Papers,  Ads 

Lonix)n,  Ont. 

The  London  Free  Press  is 
using  a  common  expression, 
“What’s  In  It  for  Me?”,  as  a 
slogan  for  its  combination  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  sales 
promotion  campaign. 

The  readership  promotion  will 
cover  a  12-week  period  climax¬ 
ing  with  the  introduction  of 
Canadian  Magazine  in  January. 
The  pillar  of  the  campaign  is  a 
heavy  in-paper  promotion  which 
features  small  space  advertis¬ 
ing  w’ith  lively  copy  and  art¬ 
work. 

Supporting  the  promotion  are 
75  billboards  in  19  communities 
throughout  the  new'spaper’s  sev¬ 
en-county  market  area.  The 
boards  feature  large  lettered 
“What’s  In  It  For  Me?”  slo¬ 
gans  with  a  variety  of  reader 
pictures  depicting  the  various 
departments  of  the  newspaper. 
Aimed  at  the  buyer,  one  bill¬ 
board  features  a  housewdfe  with 
a  shopping  cart.  Copy  reads; 
“What’s  In  It  For  Me?”  .  .  . 
“Bargains”. 

Additionally,  10  radio  com¬ 
mercials  per  w’eek  are  being 
aired  in  prime  time  on  stations 
in  London,  Chatham,  Sarnia,  St. 
Thomas,  Wingham,  Stratford, 
and  Woodstock.  Commercials  in 
color  are  also  being  cariied  on 
CFPL-TV  London. 

Thirty-thousand  match  fold¬ 
ers,  2,000  bumper  stickers,  and 
5,000  lapel  buttons  in  brilliant 
orange  with  black  lettering  are 
being  distributed. 

In  the  trade  press  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  theme  will  be  used  much 
the  same  with  the  exception  of 
its  direct  application  to  the  mar¬ 
ket. 


Sacramento  Union 
Appointees  Listed 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

New  assignments  and  the 
election  of  two  additional  direc¬ 
tors  to  the  Sacramento  Union 
board  are  announced  by  Carlyle 
Reed,  publisher  and  president  of 
the  corporation  operating  the 
morning  Copley  new’spaper. 

Clifford  Barnhart,  advertising 
and  marketing  director,  w’as 
added  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  and  named  vicepresident. 
Charles  A.  Walheim  became  a 
director  and  w’as  named  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  publisher,  a  new  post. 
He  has  been  operations  director. 
The  other  directors  are  Willard 
W.  Schenck,  finance  director; 
John  V.  Diepenbrock,  an  attor¬ 
ney,  and  Reed. 

John  B.  Lux,  previously  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  to  the 
publisher,  w'as  named  to  the  new 
post  of  promotion  and  develop¬ 
ment  manager.  Robert  Brown 
became  sales  manager  to  the 
advertising  department.  F rom 
Jack  Lawlor  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy,  Los  Angeles,  he  previously 
was  assistant  retail  advertising 
manager,  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner, 

• 

Wiener  Joins  Doremus 

Walter  F.  Wiener  has  joined 
Doremus  &  Company  as  a  public 
relations  account  executive.  He 
began  in  public  relations  with 
Edward  L.  Bernays  and  worked 
with  the  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  of  Young  &  Rubicam.  Dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II,  he  worked 
with  the  O.S.S.  and  as  Chief  of 
Public  Information  for  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Contract  Settlement. 

• 

In  PR  for  Project 

Roger  Davis,  former  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Glendale 
(Ariz.)  News,  has  become  com¬ 
munity  service  representative  of 
the  Salt  River  Project  Com¬ 
munity  Relations  Department. 
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for  dropping 
our  name 
...right 


Over  the  years,  news  and  publicity  media 
have  been  generous  with  their  references 
to  our  products.  We  appreciate  the  valuable 
contribution  this  has  made  to  our  growth 
and  leadership.  Here  is  a  little  reminder 
that  will  help  you  keep  on  providing  your  readers 
with  correct  information  about  our  products: 
FORMICA®  is  a  brand  name  (not  a  type 
of  material).  Whenever  new  opportunities  arise, 
we’ll  appreciate  your  continuing  to 
drop  our  name  .  .  .  right .  .  . 
as  FORMICA®  brand  laminated  plastic. 


There  are  other  brands  of 
laminated  plastic, 
but  only  one 
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FORMICA  CORPORATION  •  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45232  •  subsidiary  of 
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A  Pictorial  Look  Back  at  John  F.  Kennedy  ;; 


By  Rirk  Friedman 


On  Nov.  22,  196;i,  President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  cut 
down  by  an  assassin’s  bullet.  In  the  years  that  have  followed 
there  have  been  numerous  articles,  records,  books,  magazines  and 
mementoes  to  bim.  Many  more  will  appear  this  week  on  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  his  death. 

This  summer,  sculptor  Marshall  Fredericks  asked  Washington 
for  some  outstanding  photographs  of  John  Kennedy.  He  wanted 
the  pictures  as  source  material  for  a  bronze  head  he  was  de¬ 
signing.  (The  casting,  itself,  will  be  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.) 

Fredericks  was  referred  to  Tony  Spina,  chief  photographer 
for  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  who  had  gained  wide  recog¬ 
nition  for  his  dramatic  photographs  of  the  President  and  events 
of  the  Vatican  Council. 

From  Book 

The  photographs  on  these  pages  are  from  Spina’s  book.  This 
ll’fi.s  the  President,  John  F.  Kennedy,  (A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company, 
New  York  and  London.  Price,  $7.50). 

Spina  fii-st  became  acquainted  with  Kennedy  while  covering 
the  1960  Democratic  convention.  In  the  little  more  than  three 
years  that  followed.  Spina  took  more  than  4,000  photographs  of 
John  Kennedy,  both  in  official  and  private  interviews.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  personally  requested  one  of  the  pictures  for  the  Kennedy 
family  archives. 


Spina  got  to  know  the  President  well.  He  was  with  Kennedy  I  lif 
when  he  won  the  nomination.  He  accompanied  Kennedy  on  his  I  Be 
Presidential  campaign  tour.  He  was  in  Washington  when  Kennedy  (  Sa 
took  the  oath  of  office.  I 

In  his  book  on  John  Kennedy,  Spina  brings  together  the  finest  up 
of  his  photographs  of  those  exciting  days  in  1960  and  1961.  fei 

In  his  introduction.  Spina  writes:  “I  leave  to  the  historians,  th 
the  psychologists,  the  lawyers,  the  task  of  documenting  President 
Kennedy’s  administration  and  the  incredible  facts  of  his  tleath. 

This  volume  makes  no  pretense  of  being  anything  other  than  a  pi< 
family  album,  a  nostalgic  backward  look  at  one  of  tbe  most  wl 
exciting  brief  periods  in  American  history — the  six  months  in 
which  John  F.  Kennedy  was  nominated,  elected  and  inaugurated  wa 
the  35th  President  of  the  United  States.”  wi 

The  book  was  published  in  1964  but  looking  at  it  now,  three  Ke 
years  later,  it  seems  just  as  poignant — maybe,  even  more  so. 

Musi  Mean  iiigf III 

From  the  thousands  of  photographs  Spina  took  of  Kennedy,  ph 
he  selected  about  a  hundred  that  were  most  meaningful  to  him.  ovi 

He  says  of  those  hundred:  “They  bring  back  for  me  the  exciting  j  ' 

moments  of  the  convention,  the  long,  weary,  hectic  days  of  the  1  coi 
campaign  and  the  election,  and  the  thrilling  day  of  the  inaugura-  as: 
tion.  I  hope  they  will  prove  as  meaningful  for  other  Americans  Fo 

who  lived  through  it  all,  either  at  close  range  or  as  distant  ' 

viewers.”  Se 

In  Th  is  iro.s  the  President  Spina  brings  the  “distant  viewei”  up  P^i 

close  through  the  medium  of  the  camera:  John  Kennedy  at  press  Th 

conferences,  the  hand  swinging  out,  the  head  slightly  tilted.  John  ] 

Kennedy,  the  wit,  a  broad  smile  on  his  face.  John  Kennedy,  the  (A 

boyish,  the  serious,  the  amused,  the  triumphant.  1 
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Through  Spina’s  camera  one  follows  Kennedy  from  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Convention  in  July  1960,  through  the  campaign  trail  of 
cities,  colleges,  small  town  railroad  stations  and  banquets.  And, 
finally,  to  the  bitter-cold  Capitol  itself  on  Jan.  20,  1961  when 
John  Kennedy  was  sworn  in  as  President. 

Spina’s  camera  also  captures  others  who  played  a  role  in  the 
life  of  John  Kennedy  those  six  months.  G.  Mennen  Williams. 
Bobby  Kennedy.  Pierre  Salinger.  Pat  Lawford.  Lyndon  Johnson. 
Sam  Rayburn.  Joe  Kennedy.  Rose  Kennedy.  Jackie. 

As  one  views — rather  than  reads — this  book,  you  get  caught 
up  in  the  campaigning  again,  in  the  crowds,  in  the  press  con¬ 
ference  questioning,  in  the  hoopla  that  is  American  politics,  in 
the  solemnity  of  a  Presidential  inauguration. 

And  in  the  death  of  a  young  President. 

The  last  few  pages,  titled  simply  “Epilogue,”  depict  in  six 
pictures  the  small  plot  of  ground  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
where  John  Kennedy  is  buried. 

The  last  four  pictures  in  the  book  end  with  the  text:  “.  .  .  This 
was  the  President  ...  As  we  remember  him  .  .  .  And  a  courageous 
widow  .  .  .  Jackie.”  (After  seeing  proofs  of  the  book,  Jacqueline 
Kennedy  consented  to  having  it  dedicated  to  her  and  her  children.) 

The  Pope 

For  more  than  two  decades  Tony  Spina  has  been  a  staff 
photographer  for  the  Free  Press,  covering  major  news  stories  all 
over  the  world. 

One  of  the  great  episodes  of  his  career  was  his  assignment  to 
cover  the  conclave  which  elected  Pope  John  XXIII.  From  this 
assignment  came  Spina’s  first  book  in  1968,  The  Making  of  the 
Pope. 

Spina  returned  to  Rome  to  cover  the  first  sessions  of  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  in  1962  and  brought  back  a  collection  of 
photographs  which  became  the  basis  for  another  book  in  1963, 
The  Pope  atid  the  Council. 

His  fourth  book.  Press  Photographer,  is  due  out  this  month. 
(A.  S.  Barnes  is  the  publisher  of  all  four  books.) 

But  this  week  one  has  to  reflect  on  Spina’s  third  book.  Lee  Hills, 
publisher  and  executive  editor  of  the  Free  Press,  summed  it  up  for 
this  reader  in  the  foreword  to  This  TFas  the  President,  John  F. 
Kennedy : 

John  F.  Kennedy  had  the  attributes  of  greatness,  and  in 
time,  ivhat  he  aspired  and  what  he  started  could  lead  us 
to  rank  him  tcith  the  greatest.  We  can  already  see,  as  these 
photographs  by  Tony  Spina  show  us,  that  he  was  a  good  man 
and  a  great  American.  He  was  a  man  of  enormous  scope, 
blessed  with  a  wit  that  was  charmed  but  did  not  injure,  a 
brilliant  and  restless  mind,  and  a  spirit  as  big  as  the  country 
he  served.  I  hope  these  photographs  of  the  man  in  action, 
doing  tvhat  he  loved  to  do  best,  ivill  capture  for  you,  as  they 
did  for  me,  the  essence  of  this  spirit.” 

The  photographs  do. 


PROMOTION 

Old  Newsboy’s  Day 
Has  Everyone  Busy 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Can  a  newspaper  public  serv¬ 
ice  project  become  a  community 
tradition  in  three  years? 

“It  can  if  (1)  it  involves 
everyone  in  the  community;  (2) 
it’s  conducted  on  a  high  level 
and  (3)  it  performs  an  essential 
community  sendee,”  explains 
Vince  Spezzano,  Director  of 
Public  Sendee  and  Research  for 
the  Gannett  newspapers  here. 

That’s  what  the  Rochester 
newspapers  have  found  in  the 
three  years  they’ve  conducted 


their  Old  Newsboy’s  Day  for  the 
benefit  of  their  Lend-A-Hand- 
Fund. 

More  than  240  community, 
civic,  and  business  leaders  raised 
more  than  $12,500  on  Oct.  31, 
when  the  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  (morning)  and  the 
Times-Union  conducted  their 
third  Old  Newsboy’s  Day  in  the 
city  and  its  suburbs.  The  leaders 
sell  the  papers  for  as  much  as 
they  can  get,  and  donate  the 
proceeds  to  the  Fund. 

The  newspapers’  Lend-A- 


Hand  Fund  benefits  people  or 
causes  which  would  not  other¬ 
wise  be  aided  by  a  charity  or 
fund. 

Within  the  last  year,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  fund: 

— Gave  $200  to  a  drum  and 
bugle  corps  tow’ard  a  fund  for 
a  bus  w'hich  was  destroyed  by 
fire; 

— Provided  $450  in  scholar¬ 
ships  to  provide  junior  leader 
training  for  18  inner-city  Boy 
Scouts; 

— Provided  $1000  for  a  year’s 
supply  of  food  for  80  Vietnam¬ 
ese  orphans  in  an  orphanage 
adopted  by  a  Rochester  Marine 
sergeant; 

— Provided  $21  to  underwrite 
the  purchase  of  a  w'ig  for  a  14 
year  old  girl  beaten  about  the 
head  and  critically  injured; 

— Donated  a  birthday  bicycle 
to  an  11  year  old  girl  whose 


three  brothers  and  sisters  died 
of  muscular  dystrophy  and 
whose  mother  was  on  welfare. 

Rochester’s  Old  Newsboy’s 
Day  differs  from  plans  in  some 
cities  in  that  it  involves  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  its  business,  political, 
and  civic  hierarchy  in  the  sale 
of  papers  to  benefit  the  fund. 

Already  a  Tradition 

And  the  response  of  the  com¬ 
munity  leaders  has  helped  make 
the  program  a  tradition.  Lead¬ 
ers  cast  aside  political  differ¬ 
ences  and  dream  up  attractive 
sales  stunts  to  increase  Lend- 
A-Hand’s  profits. 

This  year,  for  instance,  all  of 
the  city’s  chief  Democratic  pol¬ 
iticians,  including  the  mayor 
and  city  manager,  sold  the  Dem¬ 
ocrat  and  Chronicle  on  the 
morning  that  the  newspapers 
supported  a  Republican  slate  for 
the  city  council. 

The  county  personnel  director 
and  the  assistant  county  man¬ 
ager  dressed  as  Keystone  Kops 
and  “arrested”  everyone  who 
didn’t  buy  a  paper  at  one  of  the 
city’s  busiest  downtowm  inter¬ 
sections. 

New  York  Secretary  of  State 
John  Lomenzo  came  to  Roches¬ 
ter  especially  for  the  program 
and,  with  his  deputy  secretary, 
Daniel  Meagher,  sold  papers  on 
a  street  corner  while  pseudo¬ 
hippies  and  a  piano  attracted 
customers  to  their  location. 

Roberts  Wesleyan  College 
alumni  among  the  “newsboys” 
arranged  for  the  60  piece  col¬ 
lege  band  to  attract  customers 
for  them  at  the  city’s  huge  in¬ 
door  Midtown  Mall. 

Tricky  (iosluinrs 

State  Commissioner  of  Motor 
Vehicles  Vincent  J.  Tofany  sold 
papers  decked  out  in  a  raccoon 
coat  next  to  a  1924  Marmon 
Speedster  in  the  center  of  town. 

The  newspapers  added  to  the 
day’s  sales  effort  by  arranging 
for  a  walking  performance  in 
the  downtown  area  by  the  “Up 
With  People”  singing  group, 
which  it  was  sponsoring  in  town 
the  same  week,  and  by  hosting 
the  “newsboys”  at  a  dinner 
party  and  awarding  prizes  for 
the  most  successful  salesmen. 

The  public  reaction? 

“Tremendous,”  says  Spezzano, 
who  is  also  president  of  the 
Fund.  “Perhaps  it  was  best 
typified  by  the  four-year-old 
girl  who  gave  us  her  piggy 
bank  with  $4.28,  or  the  high 
school  student  who  donated  her 
$1  lunch  money.” 

“The  public  is  well  aware  of 
the  Fund’s  contributions  to  the 
community  and  its  causes,  and 
they’re  most  anxious  to  help  on 
the  one  day  that  they  can,” 
Vince  said. 
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I'd  rather  dry-to-dry...than  wet-to-wet 


FILM  PROCESSORS  MAKE  THE  DIFFERENCE 

Are  you  sick  and  tired  of  inconsistent  wet-to-wet  tray  development 
too?  Then  fill  in  the  coupon  below.  Drop  it  in  the  mail  today.  We'll 
rush  you  the  facts  on  how  LogEflo  dry-to-dry  film  processors  make 
the  difference  in  cutting  costs  and  increasing  film  quality. 


-CITY. 


-ZIP. 


iOg^tfWSiCM /nc.  7001  LOISDALE  RO.  •  SPRINGFIELD,  VA.  22150  •  (703)  971-1400 
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The  Hasselblad  system . . . 

and  a  few  reasons  why  the  press  photographer  needs  it. 


The  public  image  of  the  press 
photographer  used  to  be  that  of 
a  hard  drinking,  hard  living 
character  in  a  dirty  trench  coat 
with  a  press  card  stuck  in  the 
brim  of  his  hat.  He  ran  around 
"Big  Town  U.S.A."  with  a  4x5 
plate  camera,  accompanied  by 
a  beautiful  young  red  headed 
girl  reporter. 

That  used  to  be  the  public 
image  (to  some  people  it  might 
still  be),  but  you  know  a  little 
differently. 

You  probably  don’t  even  work 
for  a  “Big  Town  U.S.A."  news¬ 
paper,  but  for  a  smaller  sub¬ 
urban  paper,  one  where  you 
take  an  active  part  in  the  day 
to  day  life  of  your  community. 
You  might  even  be  the  only 
photographer  on  the  staff  of 
your  paper.  Taking  not  only 
news  pictures,  but  also  current 
events  and  personality  pictures. 
You  might  even  be  taking  pic¬ 
tures  for  some  of  the  adver¬ 
tisers  in  your  newspaper. 

All  this  of  course  calls  for  a 
great  deal  of  know-how  on  your 
part  and  also  the  availability  of 
quite  a  range  of  equipment  for 
your  use. 

Time  was  of  course,  when  the 
press  photographer  had  to  rely 
on  his  big  4x5  camera.  It  was 
the  only  piece  of  equipment 
that  could  give  him  the  speed 
he  needed  plus  a  format  big 
enough  to  give  him  reproduc¬ 
tion  quality  with  a  minimum  of 
retouching. 

Some  press  photographers  tried 
the  35mm.  The  speed  was  there 
of  course,  but  the  image  quality 
wasn’t.  So  a  lot  of  press  photog¬ 
raphers  settled  on  2Va  square  as 


couldn’t  use  a  wide  angle,  when 
you  wanted  to  get  more  into 
your  picture.  Also,  you  couldn’t 
waste  time  changing  roll  film  in 
the  middle  of  an  assignment 
and  you  certainly  didn’t  want  a 
whole  bunch  of  ready  loaded 
cameras  hanging  around  your 
neck. 

That’s  when  some  very  smart 
press  photographers  started 
discovering  the  Hasselblad  Sys¬ 
tem  of  interchangeable  film 
magazines  and  lenses. 

You  see  Hasselblad  is  the  only 
2Va  square  single  lens  reflex 
viewing  camera  system  that  can 
give  the  working  press  photog¬ 
rapher  all  the  advantages  of 
speed  and  mobility  that  he 
would  expect  from  any  35mm 
camera.  Plus,  at  the  same  time 
give  him  the  image  quality  he 
would  expect  from  the  4x5 
camera. 

Here’s  what  the  Hasselblad  Sys¬ 
tem  consists  of.  Firstly,  the 
50X,  the  standard  camera  in  the 
system*.  It  accepts  all  seven 
lenses  available  for  the  Hassel¬ 
blad,  and  is  a  single  lens  reflex 


the  ideal  “compromise"  format 
...speed  plus  image  quality. 

The  trouble  with  most  2Va 
square  cameras  was  the  lack 
of  lens  interchangeability  so 
that  you  couldn’t  use  a  tele¬ 
photo  when  it  wasn’t  possible  to 
get  near  your  subject.  And  you 


viewing  camera.  The  500C 
always  shows  you  exactly  how 
your  final  picture  will  turn  out 
on  the  ground  glass  screen, 
in  the  same  way  a  view  camera 
does.  This  allows  you  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  setting  up  and  com¬ 
position  of  your  picture,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  lens  or  accessories  you 
are  using  on  the  camera. 

Next  is  the  Hasselblad  Super 
WideC.The  camera  that  caused 
a  breakthrough  in  2Va  square 
photography.  Equipped  with  a 
38mm,  90’  angle  of  view  Zeiss 
Biogon  f/4.5  lens,  this  camera 
allows  you  to  take  pictures  pre¬ 
viously  considered  impossible. 
The  superb  optics  of  the  lens 
assures  perfect  distortion-free 
horizontal  and  vertical  delinea¬ 
tion,  with  sharpness  of  image 
from  corner  to  corner  of  the 
negative  area,  even  at  full  aper¬ 
ture.  Depth  of  field  at  an  aper¬ 
ture  of  f/22  is  from  26  inches  to 
infinity. 

The  newest  camera  in  the  Has¬ 
selblad  System  is  the  electri¬ 
cally  driven  Hasselblad  500EL. 
This  camera  automatically  ad¬ 
vances  the  film  and  cocks  the 
shutter,  allowing  a  rapid  series 
of  exposures  to  be  made,  either 
by  use  of  the  camera  release 
or  long  release  cords,  timer  or 
remote  radio  control.  The  500EL 
accepts  all  the  lenses  and  most 
accessories  available  for  the 
500C. 

The  use  of  the  500EL  with  the 
Hasselblad  70mm  film  maga¬ 
zine,  (up  to  70  exposures  on 
cassette  loaded  70mm  film) 


in  Synchro  Compur  shutter, 
with  automatic  stopping  down 
at  the  moment  of  exposure  and 
manual  preview  for  depth  of 
field  checks.  Every  lens  has 
both  M  and  x  synchronization  al¬ 
lowing  the  use  of  flash  and 
strobe  at  all  speeds  up  to 
l/500th  of  a  second. 

Five  different  instantly  inter¬ 
changeable  film  magazines  are 
available.  These  magazines 
allow  the  photographer  to  make 
12  or  16  exposures  on  120 
film°,  24  exposures  on  220 
film^  and  70  exposures  on 
70mm  film.  The  magazines  also 
allow  the  choice  of  3  formats, 
(2V4  square,  2Va  X  1%,  1%  X  1%). 
This  allows  not  only  for  speed 
of  operation,  but  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  being  able  to  change 
either  film  type  or  format  in 
mid-roll. 

Completing  the  system  is  a 
huge  range  of  accessories  that 
includes  extension  tubes  and 
bellows  extensions  for  close 
up  work,filters,transparency 
copy  holders,  cut  film  backs, 
eye  level  prism  finders**,  sports 
view  finders,  sun  shades, 
rapid  winding  crank',  quick 
focusing  handles^,  grips'*, 
underwater  housings,  ring  lights, 
tripod  quick  coupling,  micro¬ 
scope  attachments  and  carrying 
cases. 

We  are  not  suggesting  that 
initially  you  need  the  entire  sys¬ 
tem.  But  we  do  believe,  that  by 
investing  in  just  a  small  part  of 
the  unique  Hasselblad  System 
such  as  the  items  shown  below, 
the  working  press  photographer 
will  not  only  improve  the  quality 
of  his  work,  but  will  be  able  to 
handle  his  work  load  much 
more  efficiently  and  easily. 


allows  the  photographer,  work¬ 
ing  on  a  job  where  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  exposures  are  required, 
to  handle  his  work  load  much 
more  quickly  and  efficiently. 
There  are  seven  Carl  Zeiss 
lenses  in  the  Hasselblad  System, 
40,  50B,  80,  120,  150,  250C  and 
500mm.  Each  lens  has  a  built 


This  description  of  the  Hassel¬ 
blad  System  has  been  neces¬ 
sarily  brief.  If  you  would  like  a 
Hasselblad  catalogue  or  further 
literature  or  if  you  have  a  spe 
cific  technical  inquiry,  write  to 
Paillard  Incorporated,  1900 
Lower  Rd.,  Linden,  N.J.  07036 

HASSflBlAD 


Schonberg 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

intriguing  music  on  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  New  York  Philhar¬ 
monic  and  other  organizations. 
On  occasion,  he  goes  to  a  small 
hall  to  hear  contemporary  music. 

Curious  About  OfTbcal 

“I  study  the  Philharmonic’s 
schedule  each  Tuesday  to  see 
what  stimulates  me  and  to  see 
if  there’s  a  new  work  or  new 
conductor,”  he  said.  “For  ex¬ 
ample,  Claudio  Abbado,  a  new 
conductor  from  Europe,  was  on 
the  podium  the  other  night  and 
I  was  curious  about  his  work 
and  figured  the  readers  would 
be.  Pm  not  blase  but  I  do  look 
over  the  programs  to  see  if  they 
are  interesting  and  enterprising. 
I  feel  strongly  that  too  many 
musicians  are  lazy  and  are  not 
enterprising.  I  like  to  go  to  a 
concert  that  is  a  little  offbeat 
and  to  encourage  it.” 

Unlike  many  critics  writing 
for  a  morning  newspaper,  the 
11 :30  p.m.  deadline  holds  no 
terrors  for  Harold  Schonberg. 
Most  concerts  break  well  before 
then.  Operas  run  later.  If  he 
has  to  stay  to  the  end  he  can 
skip  an  edition  or  even  a  day. 

Schonberg  laughed  at  the 
furore  some  dramatic  critics 
raised  a  few  years  ago,  seeking 
admission  to  dress  rehearsals 
so  they  would  have  a  full  day 
and  night  in  which  to  prepare 
reviews  or  to  hold  reviews  over 
for  a  whole  day.  He  makes  notes 
during  a  performance  and 
knows  exactly  what  he  wants 
to  write  when  he  leaves  a  con¬ 
cert  hall.  He  usually  has  45 
minutes  in  which  to  write  his 
criticism  and  wants  no  longer. 

He  does  not  prepare  any  copy 
in  advance.  If  he  is  unfamiliar 
with  music  on  an  upcoming  pro¬ 
gram,  he  studies  the  score  and 
listens  to  recordings  if  available 
and  goes  to  a  rehearsal  if  al¬ 
lowed. 

^  orld  Traveler 

The  music  critic  travels  a 
great  deal  to  cover  music 
festivals  throughout  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  At  the  recent 
Expo  67  in  Montreal  he  was 
privileged  in  a  short  period  to 
renew  acquaintanceship  with 
the  work  of  the  Russian  Bolshoi, 
Royal  Swedish,  Hamburg, 
Vienna  State  and  Milan’s  La 
Scala  Operas  and  to  make  con¬ 
cise  comparisons. 

While  he  was  being  inter¬ 
viewed  in  his  private  office  look¬ 
ing  out  on  the  Cultural  Affairs 
staff’s  newsroom — as  large  a 
staff  as  many  large  newspapers 
have  for  general  news  work — 
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he  turned  down  a  telphoned  in¬ 
vitation  for  a  broadcast  appear¬ 
ance,  a  refusal  he  makes  about 
five  times  a  week.  He  seldom 
lectures  about  music. 

Raymond  Ericson  is  music 
editor  of  the  Times  and  Theo¬ 
dore  Strongin,  Allen  Hughes  and 
Donal  Henahan  are  music 
critics  who  cover  performances 
not  handled  by  the  Senior  Music 
Critic. 

The  author  poureti  a  lifetime’s 
accumulation  of  musical  knowl¬ 
edge  and  two  years  of  intensive 
research  into  writing  “The 
Great  Conductors.” 

His  preface  set  forth  his 
purpose:  “Basically  this  book 
is  a  study  in  style,  an  attempt 
to  present,  in  continuous  evolu¬ 
tion,  the  musical  attitudes  and 
techniques  of  the  great  conduc¬ 
tors.  Very  little  has  been  written 
in  English  on  this  fascinating 
and  extremely  important  sub¬ 
ject.  In  general,  I  have  followed 
the  style  of  my  previous  book, 
‘The  Great  Pianists’  (1963).  To 
my  surprise,  I  discovered,  on 
starting  the  research,  that  there 
was  even  less  available  informa¬ 
tion  on  conductors  and  conduct¬ 
ing  than  there  had  been  on 
pianists  and  piano  playing.” 

Began  At  Age  4 

Harold  Schonberg  was  born 
(1915)  in  New  York  and  at  the 
age  of  four  began  to  study 
piano  and  theory  and  harmony. 
He  earned  a  B.  A.  degree  from 
Brooklyn  College  (1937)  and  a 
M.  A.  degree  from  New  York 
University  (1938),  majoring  in 
music  and  literature.  He  wrote 
for  musical  magazines,  begin¬ 
ning  in  1937.  For  four  years,  in 
World  War  II,  he  was  a  first 
lieutenant  in  the  Airborne 
Signal  Corps. 

He  bacame  (1946)  a  music 
critic  on  the  .Vcic  York  Sun, 
where  Irving  Kolodin  was  chief 
music  critic.  When  the  Sun  dis¬ 
appeared  through  purchase  in 
1950,  Howard  Taubman,  then 
music  editor  of  the  Times, 
brought  Schonberg  to  the  Times 
as  a  critic.  Taubman  later  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  late  Olin  Downes  as 
Senior  Music  Critic  and  then, 
in  1960,  when  Taubman  switched 
to  drama  critic  Schonberg  was 
elevated  to  his  present  post  at 
the  top  of  the  Times  music  staff. 

The  critic’s  wife,  the  former 
Rosalyn  Krokov^er,  who  accom¬ 
panies  him  to  many  musical 
ev'ents,  is  the  author  of  “The 
New  Borzoi  Book  of  Ballets.” 

Soviet  Music 

The  chapter  on  “The  World 
of  Music”  in  the  new  book,  “The 
Soviet  Union:  The  Fifty  Years” 
(Edited  by  Harrison  E.  Salis¬ 
bury.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  World. 
$8.95)  was  written  by  Schon¬ 
berg,  who  has  studied  contem¬ 


porary  Soviet  music  and  con¬ 
ferred  in  Russia  with  avant- 
garde  composers. 

Incidentally,  another  new 
book,  “Present  Tense:  An 
American  Editor’s  Odyssey” 
(McGraw-Hill.  679  pages. 
$7.95),  by  Norman  Cousins, 
editor  of  the  Saturday  Re  view, 
thus  describes  the  Review’s 
music  critic,  Irving  Kolodin, 
with  whom  Schonberg  worked 
on  the  Sun: 

“Kolodin’s  main  characteris¬ 
tics  as  a  critic  are  his  solidity, 
the  strength  of  his  reasoning, 
and  the  clear  visibility  of  his 
critical  yardsticks.  His  com¬ 
petence  as  a  critic  extends  to  all 
fields  of  music,  but  he  has  a 
special  interest  in  the  opera. 

I^an  Social  Life 

“He  has  a  lean  social  life;  he 
scruplously  avoids  developing 
close  friendships  with  perform¬ 
ers  or  people  whose  work  he 
may  have  to  evaluate.  He  rarely 
makes  appointments  for  lunch. 
I  have  seldom  seen  visitors  in 
his  office.  Except  for  those  oc¬ 
casions  when  his  wife  Irma  ac¬ 
companies  him,  he  generally 
makes  the  rounds  of  concerts 
and  operas  alone. 

“He  is  at  the  top  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  not  just  liecause  of  his 
innate  talents  but  l)ecause  he 
has  been  willing,  quite  literally, 
to  invest  the  whole  of  his  life 
in  his  art  and  work.  There  is  no 
member  of  the  staff  for  whose 
professional  competence  I  have 
higher  regard.” 

The  same  truthfully  may  be 
written  of  Schonberg,  as,  in¬ 
deed,  Martin  Bernheimer,  music 
critic  of  the  Loh  Angeles  Times, 
did  write  in  his  review  of  the 
“The  Great  Conductors:” 

“Harold  C.  Schonberg  has 
written  an  often  scholarly,  oc¬ 
casionally  gossipy,  always  en¬ 
grossing  survey  of  the  con- 
ductorial  genus  and  its  evolu¬ 
tion.  Throughout  his  forbid¬ 
dingly  complex  survey,  he  is 
remarkably  keen,  calm  and 
coherent.  He  is  also,  one  sus¬ 
pects,  modest.” 

• 

Curran  Is  Appointed 
Publisher  of  Weekly 

Danvers,  Mass. 

John  D.  Curran  Jr.,  has  been 
assigned  as  publisher  of  the 
Danvers  Herald,  a  weekly 
owned  by  the  Amesbury  (Mass.) 
Daily  News  Corp. 

Curran  recently  resigned  as 
city  editor  of  the  Gloucester 
(Mass.) Daily  Times.  He  is  36, 
a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College 
in  Brunswick,  Maine,  attended 
Vermont  Academy,  and  is  a 
graduate  of  Boston  University 
School  of  Journalism. 

He  served  in  the  Army  Se¬ 
curity  Agency  for  three  years. 
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Papers  SeD 
AP  Booklet 
On  Vietnam 

A  booklet,  packed  with  four- 
color  photos,  maps  and  charts 
on  the  basics  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  has  been  prepared  by  AP 
Newsfeatures.  The  booklet  will 
sell  for  $1  to  newspaper  read¬ 
ers,  with  AP  member  newspa¬ 
pers  sharing  in  the  proceeds. 

Called  “What  You  Should 
Know  About  Vietnam,”  the 
booklet  features  in  48  pages 
plus  cover  a  17,000-word  text  by 
Richard  F,  Newcomb,  a  long¬ 
time  AP  man  known  for  his 
books  on  World  War  II. 

It  includes  an  extensive  chron¬ 
ology  and  sections  on  the  strug¬ 
gle’s  historic  background,  on 
the  pacification  drive,  and  on 
Thailand,  the  silent  partner; 
also  on  dissent  in  the  United 
States,  on  North  Vietnam,  on 
the  war  itself  and  how  it  grew*. 

There  are  27  plates  in  full 
color  including  15  newsphoto 
reproductions,  plus  25  black 
and  white  photos,  a  map  of 
South  Vietnam  pin-pointing 
where  U.S.  troops  are  stationed, 
a  dozen  additional  maps  and  a 
half  a  dozen  charts  showing 
casualties,  troop  strengths  and 
costs. 

Participating  newspapers  may 
order  in  bulk  or  have  AP  News- 
features  handle  their  readers’ 
individual  orders.  Interested  AP 
members  are  asked  to  get  in 
touch  with  their  AP  bureau 
chief  or  with  Joe  Wing  at  APN 
in  New  York. 

• 

ME,  Newspictures 

Bryce  Miller,  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  editor,  reporter  and 
foreign  correspondent,  has  been 
appointed  night  managing  editor 
of  UPI  new’spictures.  His  ap¬ 
pointment  was  announced  by 
Cliff  McDow’ell,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  UPI  new’spictures.  In 
March,  1966,  Miller  was  named 
UPI  manager  for  Viet  Nam  and 
in  recent  months  has  been  an 
editor  on  the  cables  desk. 

• 

On  Education  Council 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Robert  J.  Leeney,  executive 
editor  of  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Governor  Dempsey  to 
the  Connecticut  Education  Coun¬ 
cil.  The  ten-member  group  was 
created  by  the  state  legislature 
in  connection  w'ith  a  law  making 
Connecticut  the  45th  state  to 
join  the  national  compact  for 
education. 
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Under-utilization  of  our  modern  roads 
adds  to  the  cost  of  everything  you  buy. 


If  we  used  our  modern  Inter¬ 
state  Highway  System  to  its 
full  capability,  truck  oper¬ 
ating  costs  could  be  cut 
significantly. 

The  simple  fact  is  that 
modern  multi-lane  highways 
are  capable  of  handling 
more  cargo  per  vehicle  than 
many  now  handle.  This  in¬ 
crease  can  be  accomplished 
without  any  increase  in  the 
load  per  tire,  or  per  axle, 
thus  adding  no  strain  to  the 
highway  structure. 


How?  The  answer  lies  in 
allowing  the  use  of  truck- 
trailers  with  more  tires  and 
axles  per  vehicle.  More 
specifically,  this  means  al¬ 
lowing  the  use  of  multiple 
trailers,  or  vehicle  combina¬ 
tions,  because  conventional 
semi-trailers  are  reaching 
their  capacity  limitations. 
Although  multi-trailer  com¬ 
binations  are  frequently 
discouraged  by  horse-and- 
buggy-age  regulations,  the 
fact  is  that  they  are  current¬ 


ly  being  operated  in  most 
states,  and  on  almost  all  toll 
roads.  Road  wear,  traffic  flow 
and  safety  are  unaffected. 
Actually  because  a  truck 
pullingtwo  trailers  takes  less 
highway  space  than  two 
trucks  each  pulling  a  single 
trailer,  traffic  flow  is  im¬ 
proved.  But  the  most  im¬ 
portant  advantage  is  the 
reduction  in  trucking  costs. 
Transportation  costs  are  a 
factor  in  the  price  of  practi¬ 
cally  everything  we  buy. 


Multiple-trailer  combina¬ 
tions  provide  a  unique  op¬ 
portunity  to  hold  down 
spiraling  costs  by  permitting 
more  efficient  use  of  our 
modern  highways. 


\fOVlHDATlON 

One  of  a  series  presented  by  Ford  Motor  Com* 
peny  on  behalf  of  the  American  Truching  In* 
dustry  to  help  beep  America  moving  ahead. 


Pl.ANT  &  ECjllP.MENT 

Novel  TTS  Training 
Plan  Will  Be  Tried 


SCHEDULE  OF  OPERATOR  TRAIMNG  COURSE 

Week  1:  Wednesday — Friday: 

Conduct  of  Aptitude  tests;  observation  of  operators’ 
performance,  and  of  operating  conditions;  discussions 
with  supervisors. 

Week  2:  Monday — Friday: 

A)  Mornings — Inexperienced  operator-s  (1st  week) 

(non-typists) 

B)  Afternoons — Ex-Linotypists  and  aver’age 

speed  TTS  operators  (1st  week) 

Week  3:  Monday — Friday: 

A)  Mornings — Inexperienced  operator-s  (2nd  week) 

B)  Afternoons — Ex-Linotypists  (2nd  week) 

Week  4:  Monday — Friday: 

A)  Mornings — Inexperienced  oper-ators  (3rd  week) 

C)  Afternoons — High  speed  typists  and 

TTS  operators  (1st  week) 

Week  5:  Monday — Friday: 

A)  Mornings — Inexperienced  oper-ators  (4th  week) 
C)  Afternoons — High  speed  typists  and 

TTS  operators  (2nd  week) 

Week  6:  Monday — Tuesday/ Wednesday: 

Supervision  of  transfer  of  operators  to  work  shop  op¬ 
erating  conditions — in  all  works  if  possible. 


By  Robert  L.  Moyer 

Froduelion  Manager, 
TreiUon  (N.J.)  Time> 

In  three  previous  articles 
(E&P,  Aug.  12,  Sept.  9  and  Oct. 
14)  reports  have  been  given  on 
error  rates  in  TTS  operations 
of  a  group  of  newspapers  which 
kept  close  records  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room. 

Now  I  would  like  to  offer 
some  information  on  a  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  improving  operator- 
performance.  (Incidentally,  this 
article  was  prepared  for  the 
regular  Plant-Equipment  issue 
of  E&P,  Nov.  11,  but  its  publi¬ 
cation  then  was  unavoidably 
delayed.) 

At  the  19fi6  International 
Computer  Conference  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Mrs.  Lillian  G.  Malt  of 
the  Lillian  G.  Malt  Training 
Organization,  descrilred  her 
“analytical  approach  to  key¬ 
board  operator  training.”  Her 
claims  exceed  any  I  have  ever- 
heard  attributed  to  any  training 
program. 

After  a  meeting  with  Mrs. 
Malt  in  New  York,  and  several 
exchanges  of  correspondence, 
tentative  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  have  her  training 
program  for  TTS  operators 
conducted  somewhere  in  the 
U.S.  next  March.  Although  her 
organization  will  provide  a 
training  program  for  any  key¬ 
board,  my  comments  are  con¬ 
fined  to  the  TTS  operators. 

Mrs.  Malt  supplied  the  follow¬ 
ing  information  describing  her 
pr-ogr  am  and  a  typical  schedule 
used  for  training  keyboard 
operators.  Each  program  con¬ 
sists  of  three  courses  with  a 
maximum  of  10  persons  in  each 
course. 

Her  Program  Outline: 

Course  I — Skill  development 
for  Iteginners. 

Designed  to  train  ex-linotype 
operators  and  non-typists  cor¬ 
rect  fingering  and  operating 
habits  in  preparation  for  high 
speed  development:  to  attain 
test  speeds  of  14,000-18,000 
(operating  speed  up  to  12,000) 
keystrokes  per  hour  with  total 
error  rate  under  1.5%  (unde¬ 
tected  .02%).  Duration  of 
training  to  Ije  three  hours  per 
day  for  four  weeks  followed  by 
three  days  of  obser\’ation. 

Course  II — Skill  Improve¬ 
ment. 

For  all  operators  (TTS  or 
typists)  with  test  speeds  of 


under  18,000  (operating  speed 
of  12,000)  keystrokes  per  hour 
and  total  error  rate  of  over  3%. 

Course  designed  to  correct 
fingering  and  operating  habits 
in  prepaiation  for  high  speed 
development:  to  reduce  fatigue 
and  to  obtain  test  speeds  of 
14-18,000  kph  with  total  error 
rate  under  1.5%  (undetected 
0.1%). 

The  course  will  require  three 
hours  per  day  for  two  weeks 
with  a  three  day  obser^’ation 
period  at  its  conclusion. 

Operators  l)eing  retrained  for 
typewriter  style  keyboards 
should  not  use  alternative  lay¬ 
out  keyboards  during  training 
but  may  undertake  work  on 
similar  boards  after  the  first 
week  of  training. 

Course  1 1 1 — Speed  Develop¬ 
ment. 

Designed  for  operators  who 
have  completed  courses  I  and 
II  or  who  already  have  a  test 
speed  of  over  18,000  kph  and 
have  the  capacity  for  high  speed 
performance. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is 
to  improve  reading  speed  and 
skill  for  high  speed  keyboarding 
to  test  speed  of  24-27,000  (oper¬ 
ating  speed  18,000)  kph  with 
total  error  rate  under  1%  (un¬ 
detected  .01%). 

Test  speeds  are  attained  on 
typewriters  from  clean  copy 
over  30  minutes.  Operating 
speeds  given  are  approximate; 
however,  experience  has  shown 
that  maintained  operating  rates 
are  normally. 

For  test  speeds  up  to  14  kph 

—50%. 

For  test  speeds  from  14-18 
kph — 67  % 

For  test  speeds  above  18  kph 
—75% 

How  Training  Prot-eeils 

The  following  are  some  of  the 
notes  I  made  after  meeting  with 
Mrs.  Malt  in  New  York. 

.  .  .  Training  is  started  with 
clean  copy.  Patterns  are  used 
to  first  train  each  finger  of  the 
left  hand  separately,  then  the 
entire  hand,  etc.  The  keys  are 
introduced  in  this  manner  to 
eliminate  contralateral  errors, 
“i”  for  “e”,  “e”  for  “i,”. 

Left  hand  errors  account  for 
69%  of  total  errors.  The  left 
hand  controls  15  of  the  home 
keys,  right  hand  11. 


Spatial  fingering  errors  ac¬ 
count  for  61%  of  all  errors. 

Undetected  error — this  is  the 
error  that  appears  in  type.  The 
detected  error  is  eliminated  by 
the  operator. 

If  the  operator  has  an  “un¬ 
detected’  error  rate  of  .01%, 
there  will  be  one  keystroke 
error  in  every  10,000  key¬ 
strokes.  This  is  approximately 
one  operator  error  for  every 
two  galleys  of  type. 

Regarding  the  effect  of  read¬ 
ing  habits  on  keyboarding  speed 
— trainees  who  read: 

1.  One  character  at  a  time 
averaged  between  10-12,000  kph 
with  a  maximum  of  15,000  kph. 

2.  Whole  words — 15-18,000 
kph. 

3.  Ahead  of  keying,  18,000 
and  up. 


Space  does  not  permit  re¬ 
printing  the  documentation 
Mrs.  Malt  supplied  on  the  oper¬ 
ator  rates  lealized  in  plants 
where  her  program  has  been 
conducted.  A  limited  supply  of 
these  are  available  through 
E&P. 

Should  you  consider  sending 
an  operator  or  opeiators?  I 
don’t  know,  but  we  at  the  Tren¬ 
ton  Times  feel  we  cannot  afford 
not  to — what  if  she  can  do  what 
she  claims? 

Mrs.  Malt  requested  that  any¬ 
one  wishing  to  correspond  with 
her  regarding  keyboard  train¬ 
ing  sessions  should  write: 

Mr.  I.  McLeish 

Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

39  Parker  Street, 

London,  W.  C.  2. 


FAST,  FAST,  FAST — Viewing  typeset  pages  of  a  massive  catalogue 
produced  by  the  Linotron  1010  in  the  Government  Printing  Office 
are:  From  left,  Paul  Chisholm,  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.;  J.  Ken¬ 
neth  Moore,  CBS  Laboratories;  and  James  L.  Harrison,  Public 
Printer  of  the  United  States.  Completion  of  the  first  assignment — 
36,000  pages  within  six  weeks — was  celebrated  with  a  GPO  demon¬ 
stration  this  week  of  highspeed  area  composition. 
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3500  feet  down,  people  could  travel 
500  miles  per  hour- through  solid  rock 


(The  steels  are  ready  whenever  you  are) 


Although  the  automobile  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  basic  means  of  Ameri¬ 
can  travel,  high-speed  mass  transpor¬ 
tation  will  soon  be  needed  through 
thickly  populated  intercity  areas. 

Already,  the  460  miles  between 
Washington  and  Boston,  for  example, 
have  become  one  densely  crowded, 
metropolitan  corridor.  When  the 
saturation  point  comes  for  travel  by 
today's  cars,  planes,  and  trains, 
masses  of  people  could  travel  at  great 
speeds  far  below  the  congestion  —  in 
a  comfortable,  pneumatic  tube  ve¬ 
hicle  driven  by  ordinary  air  pressure. 

They  would  be  virtually  catapulted 
from  downtown  Washington  to 
downtown  Boston  in  90  minutes. 
With  seven  stops  along  the  way. 

This  seemingly  fantastic  mass 
transportation  system  is  one  of  many 
being  explored.  Participating  are  the 
railroad,  automobile,  aircraft,  elec¬ 
trical  products,  and  other  leading 
American  industries. 

To  build  whatever  systems  are 
eventually  decided  on,  American  in¬ 
dustry  already  has  the  technology 
and  the  materials  needed— including 
stronger,  lighter  weight,  corrosion- 
resistant,  more  dependable  steels 
from  Republic  Steel.  As  American 
industry  knows.  Republic  research 
and  production  skills  have  antic¬ 
ipated  the  needs  of  industry  for  prod¬ 
ucts  sometimes  literally  out  of  this 
world. 

At  this  moment,  the  long  reach  of 
steel  from  Republic  is  probing  into 
areas  wherever  man’s  imagination 
needs  it  —  from  the  ocean  depths  to 
outer  space,  from  the  heartbeat  of 
man  to  the  drumbeat  of  defense. 
Republic  Steel  Corporation,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio  44101. 


You  Can  Take  the  Pulse  of  Progress  at 

REPUBLIC  STEEL 


; '  S’.  ■ 
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J.  A.  Livingston’s 
Crusader  Spirit 
Wins  Hentz  Prize 

J.  A.  Livingston,  financial  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
and  writer  of  the  syndicated 
column  “Business  Outlook”,  was 
awarded  the  first  annual  $2,500 
“Hentz  Award  for  Financial 
Journalism”  this  week. 

He  also  received  a  citation 
plaque,  honoring  him  for  cru¬ 
sading  articles  in  defense  of  the 
private  investor  and  his  in- 
depth  reports  on  complex  finan¬ 
cial  transactions.  Livdngston’s 
column  is  distributed  by  Pub- 
lishers-Hall  Syndicate. 

Gustave  L.  Levy,  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  key¬ 
note  speaker  at  the  presentation 
ceremonies  Nov.  15  in  New  York 
which  also  commemorated  the 
111th  anniversary  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  H.  Hentz  &  Co.,  ap¬ 
plauded  the  Wall  Street  firm  for 
its  “contribution  to  the  cause  of 
informed  public  investing”  and 
pointed  to  the  increased  aware¬ 
ness  by  both  the  financial  com¬ 
munity  and  press  of  the  need 
for  more  than  just  reproduction 
of  market  information. 

‘‘Investors,  who  have  more 
facts  and  figures  available  to 
them  than  ever  before,  want  to 
know  increasingly  about  the 
factors  behind  the  facts,”  Levy 
told  an  audience  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  financial  press  and 
the  financial  community. 

“The  times  seem  to  require 
a  reporter  who  can  discern  real 
trends  from  those  that  are  un¬ 
important  and  fieeting,”  he  said. 
“They  also  demand  a  reporter 
who  can  see  relationships  be¬ 
tween  apparently  unrelated 
facts.  That  is  why  the  beginning 
of  a  new  and  important  award 
in  financial  journalism  is  par¬ 
ticularly  appropriate.” 

Alvin  Schonfeld,  managing 
partner  of  H.  Hentz  &  Co.,  pre¬ 
sented  the  1967  Hentz  Award 
to  Livingston. 

According  to  Professor  M.  L. 
Stein,  chairman  of  the  New 
York  University  Department  of 
Journalism,  which  administers 
the  Hentz  Aw-ard,  the  selection 
of  the  Bulletin  writer  by  an  in¬ 
dependent  board  of  judges  bad 
been  unanimous.  It  was  based 
in  large  part,  he  said,  on  a  wide¬ 
ly-read  series  of  I.*!  articles  on 
mutual  funds  as  well  as  a  num¬ 
ber  of  articles  on  an  alleged 
improper  handling  of  funds  by 
a  customer’s  man  in  a  century- 
old  Philadelphia  investment  firm 
which  led  to  an  investigation 
by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 


ton  showed  “enterprise  and  the 
crusading  spirit”.  Professor 
Stein  noted  that  the  judges  had 
been  highly  impressed  by  Liv¬ 
ingston’s  “wit,  style  and  above 
all,  clarity”. 

Assisting  Professor  Stein  in 
the  judging  were  Dr.  Douglas 
Bellemore,  professor  of  finance. 
New  York  University  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  and  Thomas  O.  Waage, 
vicepresident,  public  informa¬ 
tion  and  foreign  departments. 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York. 


Admen 

{Continued  from  page  16) 


professional  attainment. 

The  award  was  ju’esented  to 
Jasmin  by  PRSA  president  J. 
Carroll  Bateman,  president  of 
t'le  Insurance  Information  In¬ 
stitute. 

“The  .success  of  the  Montreal 
exposition,  which  attracted  more 
than  50  million  visitors,  is  in 
large  part  a  measure  of  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  his  program,” 
Bateman  said. 

Edward  P.  VonderHaar,  vice- 
president  for  public  relations 
and  development  at  Xavier  Uni¬ 
versity,  Cincinnati,  was  elected 
l)resident  of  PRSA. 

A  requirement  that  makes 
mandatory  accreditation  of  all 
active  members  was  apjjroved. 
The  requirement  goes  into  effect 
on  January  1,  1969. 

The  Society  also  formally  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation  of  the 
American  Council  for  Education 
in  Journalism  to  join  its  pro¬ 
gram  of  accrediting  public  re¬ 
lations  courses  that  are  taught 
in  schools  of  journalism. 

• 

Moyers  Will  Address 
Foreif?ii  Newsmen 

Former  White  House  press 
aide.  Bill  Moyers,  now  publisher 
of  Newaday,  will  be  the  guest 
speaker  at  the  50th  Anniversary' 
dinner  of  the  Foreign  Press  As¬ 
sociation  of  America  at  the 
Plaza  Hotel  in  New  York,  (Nov. 
27). 

Also  among  the  guests  of  the 
association — which  represents 
more  than  300  correspondents 
from  57  nations — will  be  Leon¬ 
ard  Marks,  director  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  reports 
FPA  president,  Jeffrey  Blyth 
(London  Daily  Mail). 

The  450  guests  w'ill  each  re¬ 
ceive  a  “press  survival  kit,” 
containing  note  books,  diaries, 
pens,  minature  bottles  of  liquor 
— and  for  the  morning  after, 
packets  of  Alka  Seltzer. 


Press^Secrecy 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


Dr.  Paul  Fisher,  University  of 
Missouri. 

The  report  was  equally’  criti¬ 
cal  of  the  State  Department  and 
the  Defense  Department.  It 
questioned  the  arbitrary’  State 
Department  tlecision  in  conduct¬ 
ing  a  “secret  hearing”  in  the 
effort  to  fire  Otto  F.  Otepka, 
the  former  chief  security  evalu¬ 
ator. 

The  committee  applauded  the 
Defense  Department  for  the  be¬ 
lated  decision  to  abolish  the  rule 
requiring  all  Pentagon  officials, 
military’  and  civilian,  to  report 
all  contacts  with  the  press  to 
the  press  office.  However,  the 
report  declared  that  the  Penta¬ 
gon  still  continued  to  “pour  out 
inaccurate  information  on 
everything  from  the  controver¬ 
sial  TFX  matter  to  the  question 
of  whether  there  was  Joint 
Chiefs  disagreement  over  the 
conduct  of  the  Vietnam  war.” 

AKA  Plan  AoMiileil 

The  .American  Bai-  Associa¬ 
tion  committee  on  fair  trial  and 
free  pi’ess  came  in  for  similar 
criticism.  The  committee  state*! 
that  while  the  ABA  Committee 
chairman,  Justice  Paul  C.  Rear¬ 
don  of  Massachusetts,  amended 
the  original  ABA  report  under 
pressure  of  the  press  protests, 


Minneapolis 
Robert  M.  White  II,  national 
president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
called  for  a  congressional  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  at  the  opening  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  society’s  58th  con¬ 
vention  here  November  16. 

In  his  report  to  the  delegates. 
White  said  the  bar  association 
would  meet  in  Chicago  in  three 
months  and  that  he  expected 
its  House  of  Delegates  would 
adopt  the  Reardon  Report  which 
recommends  drastic  restrictions 
upon  press  coverage  of  judicial 
proceedings.  White  said  this 
would  be  a  “grave  mistake”  on 
the  part  of  the  ABA. 

“Every  newsman,  every  Amer¬ 
ican  who  believes  in  freedom  of 
the  press,”  White  declared, 
“should  oppose  the  ABA’s  efforts 
to  hamper  the  news  media  in 
its  coverage  of  the  activities  of 
the  courts  and  its  reporting  of 
criminal  trials.” 

While  he  granted  that  the 
rights  of  criminals  to  a  fair 
trial  should  be  protected.  White 
said  he  did  not  believe  this 


“the  final  product  was  still  an 
open  invitation  for  arbitrary 
actions  by  courts  that  are  cor¬ 
rupt  or  blind  to  the  necessity 
of  avoiding  undue  restraint  upon 
the  information  available  on 
crime,  criminal  law  enforcement, 
and  the  courts.” 

Special  tribute  was  paid  to 
the  Chicago  Tribune  for  leading 
the  fight  against  restrictive 
court  rulings  in  the  murder  trial 
of  Richard  Speck. ,  This  was 
cited  as  one  of  a  number  of  ex¬ 
amples  of  “significant  actions  by 
newspaj  ers  in  opposing  arbi¬ 
trary  and  unjustified  restraint” 
on  the  coverage  of  crime  news. 

The  report  cited  the  adoption 
of  new  freedom  of  information 
laws — or  improvement  of  exist¬ 
ing  laws — in  10  states  this  year: 
Alaska,  Arkansas,  California, 
Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Ne¬ 
braska,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Mexico  and  Texas. 

In  Latin  .America,  the  com¬ 
mittee  reported,  “the  cause  of 
freedom  of  the  press  slipped 
back  several  notches  during  the 
year.”  Actions  interfering  with 
press  freedom  wei-e  reported 
from  20  countries. 


Opens  ill  Chicago 

The  Lo.s-  Angelen  Times  is 
opening  an  advertising  sales 
office  in  Chicago  in  the  500 
North  Michigan  Building. 
Thomas  McCartin  has  been 
named  manager  of  the  office. 


could  be  done  in  interfering 
with  the  public’s  right  to  know. 

“Congress  should  investigate 
the  American  Bar  Association,” 
White  declared.  He  said  the 
ABA  was  a  private  organiza¬ 
tion  and  should  not  have  such 
power  over  the  conduct  of  judi¬ 
cial  prcK-eedings  or  ov’er  the 
right  of  the  press  to  report  the 
activities  of  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

The  SDX  president  pro¬ 
claimed  the  society’s  goal  to  en¬ 
courage  a  higher  order  of  news 
coverage.  The  “news  about 
the  news”  should  be  told,  he  said. 

In  a  welcoming  address  to  the 
529  delegates.  Governor  Harold 
Levander  of  Minnesota  said 
that  journalism  was  faced  with 
the  challenge  of  the  need  of  the 
people  “in  this  expl(xling  world 
for  greater  depth  reporting  of 
public  issues  and  less  emphasis 
upon  the  sensational.” 

Mayor  Arthur  Naftlin  of  Min¬ 
neapolis  emphasized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  communication  be- 
tw’een  the  news  media  and  pub¬ 
lic  officials. 


Commission. 

Professor  Stein  said  Livings¬ 


SDX  Leader  Asks  Congress 
To  Look  Into  ABA  Powers 
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What  Readers  Say 


(Continued  from  page  7) 


COI  RT  RILES 


In  reference  to  your  editorial  (Sept. 
23)  on  “News  and  Crime”: 

I  sometimes  get  the  impression  that 
our  courts  view  themselves  as  next  to 
God  and.  tlierefore.  they  can  do  no  wrong. 
The  court,  whether  it  is  aware  of  it  or 
not.  is  staffed  by  mortal  men  and  subject 
to  the  same  errors  as  mortal  men. 

One  of  the  basic  aims  of  our  court  sys¬ 
tem  since  its  inception  has  been  to  seek 
out  the  truth  in  any  case  as  that  the  cause 
of  justice  might  be  served.  Truth  makes 
it  possible  to  render  a  truly  fair  verdict. 

Newspapers  share  this  identical  objec¬ 
tive.  For  newspapers  are  dedicated  to 
seeking  out  the  truth  so  that  justice  might 
be  served. 

Thus  one  would  think  that  the  courts 
and  newspapers  would  get  along  just  fine 
because  we  are  walking  the  same  path 
together. 

But  unfortunately  it  hasn’t  worked  out 
this  way  because  some  newspapers  have 
lost  sight  of  this  objective  ...  of  seeking 
out  the  truth  .  .  .  and  have  demonstrated 
a  greater  interest  in  sensational  news 
stories  than  in  truth.  So  the  wrath  of  the 
courts  and  the  legal  profession  has  fallen 
on  all  of  us. 

Thus  we  have  unfair  laws  passed  re¬ 
stricting  the  press.  And  we  have  unfair 
rulings  made  from  the  bench  placing  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  press.  Fairness  toward 
the  press  doesn't  appear  to  be  an  aim  of 
the  court.  It  is  only  concerned,  so  it  says, 
with  fairness  to  the  defendant.  I  consider 
this  strange  thinking,  for  I  would  say 
fairness  should  be  applied  to  all. 

In  Massachusettes,  for  example,  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  has  ruled  that 
publication  of  a  prior  criminal  record 
just  before  or  prior  to  a  jury  trial  is  pre¬ 
judicial.  This  ruling  actually  suppresses 
the  truth.  I  would  suggest  the  ruling  could 
be  overturned  if  it  were  appealed. 

I  surely  am  having  a  difRcuIt  time  un¬ 
derstanding  how  courts,  in  good  con¬ 
science,  can  rule  that  truth  in  a  case  is 
unfair  to  the  defendant  .  .  .  prejudicial  . 
.  .  and  damaging  in  any  civil  or  criminal 
action.  This,  I  think  is  strange  thinking 
coming  out  of  our  court  system. 

Fm  having  an  equally  difficult  time  try¬ 
ing  to  understand  how  a  court  can  apply 
court  procedural  rules  to  newspapers. 
For  newspapers  are  not  arms  of  the  court 
and  not  subject  to  the  judge.  The  judge 
has  no  legal  right  to  censor  a  news  story 
or  to  edit  a  newspaper.  Newspapers  al¬ 
ways  have  been  free  agents  to  seek  out 
the  truth  and  report  it.  It  is  a  constitu¬ 
tional  right. 

Part  of  our  problem  (as  newspapers) 
comes  becau.se  we  apparently  nurse  an 
idea  that  the  court  system  and  legal  pro¬ 
fession  are  next  to  God  and  can  do  no 
wrong.  They  surely  aren’t,  and  we  should 
keep  that  firmly  in  mind.  All  law  is  con¬ 
ceived  by  man  and  reflects  his  fairness 
and  his  quality  of  mind. 

And  I  would  be  so  bold  as  to  suggest 
that  some  of  the  rulings  coming  out  of 


our  court  system  today  reflect  a  genuine 
lack  of  fairness  toward  the  newspaper 
profession  .  .  .  and  a  pretty  poor  quality 
of  mind. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could,  in  this  de¬ 
bate,  help  the  courts  to  regain  their  per¬ 
spective  .  .  .  and  help  some  of  the  way¬ 
ward  members  of  the  press  to  regain 
theirs. 

For  if  we  both  share  in  the  same  ob¬ 
jective  .  .  .  the  truth  ...  we  certainly 
shouldn’t  be  at  odds  with  one  another. 

William  K.  Babel 

Editor. 

Enterprise  and  Journal, 

Orange,  Mass. 


MCKEL  PAPERS 


Your  story  (Nov.  4)  about  the  W  ash- 
ington  Daily  Netis  going  to  7c  daily 
mentioned  the  .Sc  newspaper  is  as  much 
of  a  thing  of  the  past  as  a  .Sc  phone  call 
and  a  .Sc  cigar. 

It  also  stated  the  Washington  Daily 
News  as  being  the  last  major  metropolitan 
newspaper  still  selling  for  a  nickel.  Us¬ 
ually  your  stories  are  quite  accurate  in 
their  details,  hut  this  story  was  incorrect 
in  making  this  statement  because  the 
great  Oklahoma  City  Times  and  the  DaUy 
Oklahoman  still  sell  for  5c  per  copy  in 
Oklahoma. 

We  are  one  of  the  largest  newspapers 
in  the  Southwest  and  we  still  sell  for  five 
pennies.  I  think  the  Oklahoman  and  Times 
are  now  the  only  metropolitan  newspapers 
in  the  United  States  that  still  sell  for  a 
nickel  on  the  news  stand. 

We  hope  you  will  clarify  this  with  your 
distinguished  audience.  Let’s  set  the 
records  straight.  One  monthly  net  paid 
average  for  October  was  309,384. 

Helce  Holm 

Oklahoma  City 

(Mr.  Holm  is  circulation  director  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and  Times. 
.About  400  daily  newspapers  in  the  U.S. 
still  sell  for  5c  a  copy.) 


LAYOUT 


I  find  the  Howard  Taylor  series  on  “Lay¬ 
out  and  Design”  enlightening  and  helpful 
to  our  student  publications  staff.  I  started 
clipping  the  series  this  summer  and  plac¬ 
ing  the  articles  in  a  looseleaf  binder.  The 
editor  of  Contraband,  our  campus  weekly 
has  used  them  as  an  aid  in  overhauling 
our  makeup.  Our  five-column  tabloid  is 
now  laid  out  in  the  horizontal  style  advo¬ 
cated  by  Mr.  Taylor.  We  had  already  been 
using  the  down  style  headlines.  However, 
the  change  to  horizontal  has  really  bright¬ 
ened  our  pages. 

Since  we  don’t  offer  journalism  at  Mc- 
Neese,  there  is  no  alloted  class  time  to 
work  with  publications  staffers.  This 
shortcoming  is  most  evident  in  the  matter 
of  makeup.  Most  college  students  are 
fairly  good  writers — that  is,  most  good 
students.  But  makeup  is  often  ailen  to 
them  and  is  hard  to  teach.  Mr.  Taylor’s 
series  is  a  mighty  big  help. 

Jim  Wynn 

Lake  Charles,  La. 

(Mr.  ff  ynn  is  director  of  Publications 
at  McNeese  State  College.) 


EMPHASIS  ON  ‘LOCAL’ 


In  connection  with  “Emphasis  in  News 
Content  Changing”  (Sept.  16)  some  of 
the  150  individuals  who  replied  to  (he 
survey  weren’t  thinking. 

When  a  newspaper  is  derelict  in  cover¬ 
ing  LOCAL  news,  sports,  etc.,  it  will  even¬ 
tually  dig  its  own  grave. 

LOCAL-based  activities,  especially  of  a 
district,  state,  national  or  international 
nature,  mean  money  in  the  pockets  of 
LOCAL  merchants — even  though  many  of 
them  tio  not  raise  a  finger  to  help  the 
project. 

Newspapers  count  on  local  advertising. 
Therefore,  it  is  beneficial  to  newspapers 
to  cover  local  (irograms  from  A  to  Z.  This 
they  do  on  a  number  of  events,  but  they’re 
sadly  lacking  in  covering  other  activities. 

Of  course  newspaper  trends  change,  but 
one  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  newspapers  count  on  local 
readers.  These  people  want  to  read  about 
their  relatives,  their  friends,  their  neigh¬ 
bors  and  also  about  their  own  activities. 

The  decision  to  emphasize  or  de-em- 
|)hasize  a  local  event  usually  rests  in  the 
hands  of  one  person.  There  have  been  oc¬ 
casions  when  this  person  has  had  his 
comeuppance  with  the  result  that  he  has 
seen  the  light  of  day. 

LOCAL  items  attract  readers  and  are 
conversational  pieces.  Many  outside  items 
are  glanced  at  quickly  and  then  forgotten. 
Do  you  want  a  live  or  dead  item  in  your 


Copy  Editor, 

The  News  Leader, 
Richmond,  \  a. 


H.  A.  Wolfe 


STYLE 


My  blessings  on  Roy  H.  Copperiid  for 
writing,  and  on  E&P  for  publishing,  his 
recent  strictures  on  the  so-called  “style- 
hook”  issued  in  joint  negligence  by  the 
AB  and  UPI. 

I  have  just  scanned  a  new  copy.  I  see 
that  after  one  printing  plus  four  reprint¬ 
ings  plus  one  “revision,”  the  compilers  of 
this  atrocity  still  think  “SOS”  is  an  ab¬ 
breviation  .  .  .  still  use  “blonde”  as  an 
adjective  .  .  .  still  set  forth  that  “the  knot 
is  a  nautical  mile  computed  as  the  length 
of  one  minute  of  the  meridian”  .  .  .  and 
on  and  on. 

If  the  wire  services  want  to  risk  cor¬ 
ruption  of  their  own  editors  and  writers 
it  is  none  of  my  affair.  But  what  if  copies 
of  this  thing  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
innocent  young  people? 

Burn  every  copy  you  can  find,  men. 

Howaku  O.  Welty 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

(Mr.  If  el ty  is  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Diego  Evening  Tribune.) 


DOWN  UNDER  READER 


EDITOR 


I  recently  became  a  subscriber  to  Editor 
&  Publisher  through  a  mention  of  it  in 
a  book  on  cartooning  by  Jack  Markow. 
Being  a  cartoonist  I  find  your  syndicate 
column  of  particular  interest. 

Leith  MeCenn 

Christchurch, 

New  Zealand. 
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W  l{vv$‘irvs 


By  Howard  B.  Taylor 

Editorial  Consultant 
C.opicy  International  Corp. 


The  old  page  used  column  rules  and  the 
body  type  has  a  crammed-in  look.  The  new 
page  sinks  them.  The  resultant  white  space 
enables  the  page  to  breathe. 

Additional  air  results  from  more  white  space 
between  lines  of  headline,  between  headline 
and  lead,  and  between  cutoff -space  and  the 
next  headline. 

Most  of  the  body-type  zig-zags  are  gone. 
Fancy  cut-offs  are  gone.  Best  of  all,  the  Ultra 
Bodoni  is  gone. 

“We  did  away  with  all  of  our  heavy,  black 
Ultra  Bodoni  news  headline  faces,”  Mr.  Asbury 
writes.  “We  replaced  them  with  a  complete 
line  of  Bodoni  bold  from  14  point  to  72  point, 
with  the  choice  of  both  Roman  and  italic  in 
most  cases.” 

Unquestionably,  the  new-look  page  is  easier 
on  the  eye  and  looks  sprightlier.  The  two 
pieces  of  art  in  the  new  page  pack  more  wallop 
than  the  three  in  the  old  page. 

The  two  kicker-combinations  enliven  the 
page.  Main  heads  in  the  combinations  are  in¬ 
dented  amply  on  the  left.  This  puts  the  white 
space  where  it  should  be — on  the  right  of  the 
kicker  and  on  the  left  of  the  main  head. 

There’s  plenty  of  space  between  the  kicker 
and  the  underline  and  between  the  underline 
and  the  main  head. 

“We’ve  heard  good  things  about  all  this 
from  readers  and  the  composing  room,”  Mr. 
Asbury  says.  “I  believe  the  news  product  is 
much  more  readable.” 

Right!  Even  with  the  two-column  display  ad! 


We  recently  had  the  fun  of  making  a  pi’esen- 
tation  on  layout  and  design  at  a  Seattle  work¬ 
shop  of  the  Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Jack  McHenry,  editor  of  the  Bremerton  Sun, 
and  Bill  Asbury,  its  managing  editor,  were 
there. 

In  upper  left  is  a  typical  page  before  the 
workshop.  In  upper  right,  a  page  after  some 
of  the  recommendations  had  been  put  into 
effect. 

Ultra  Bodoni  was  used  extensively  in  the  old 
look.  This  style  of  Bodoni  seems  a  shade  too 
busy  and  fancy  for  main-news  heads.  Strange¬ 
ly,  however,  it  doesn’t  do  badly  in  a  Women’s 
section,  despite  its  resounding  black. 

The  page  contains  some  ornamental  cutoffs 
and  a  number  of  body-type  zigzags.  Body  type 
under  the  head  “Quick  Recovery”  is  boldface. 
A  chunk  of  boldface  body  this  big  muddies  a 
page. 

Two  large  pieces  of  art  dominate  upper 
right  and  lower  left.  They  would  counter-bal¬ 
ance  each  other,  lending  greater  impact,  if  one 
were  in  upper  left  and  the  other  in  lower 
right. 

A  couple  of  kicker-combination  heads  would 
help,  too. 

All  right,  what’s  been  done  here?  The  old 
pa  '•e  was  nine  columns  of  11  pica.  The  new 
page  is  eight  columns,  six  of  them  11  pica 
and  two  of  them  14  pica. 
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Miss  Paddleford, 
Food  Columnist 

Clementine  Paddleford,  67, 
Chicapo  Daily  News  Service  and 
This  UVcA-  food  columnist,  died 
Nov.  13  of  cancer. 

Miss  Paddleford  pained  na¬ 
tional  fame  as  food  editor  of  the 
Xew  York  Herald  Tribune  from 
1936  until  its  suspension  last 
year  and  of  This  Week  Mapa- 
zine  from  1940  until  her  death. 
Her  column  also  was  syndicated. 

A  third  of  her  larpe  mail 
came  from  male  readers.  She 
traveled  50,000  miles  a  year 
patherinp  repional  recipes  for 
her  columns.  She  was  the  author 
of  several  books. 

At  15,  she  bepan  writinp  for 
the  ManhatMn  (Kans.)  Daily 
Chronicle  near  her  home.  After 
her  praduation  from  Kansas 
State  College,  she  studied  at  the 
Department  of  Journalism  of 
New  York  University  and  sold 
articles  to  the  Xew  York  Sun. 

A  tube  was  inserted  in  her 
throat  in  1932,  when  i)arts  of 
her  larynx  and  vocal  cords  had 
to  be  removed. 

ii  *  * 

Edward  N.  Jacksdx,  82,  the 
first  cameraman  hired  by  the 
\'ew  York  Xeu's  in  1919  (retired 
in  1954);  Nov.  11 
♦  ♦  * 

Brewster  P.  Campbell,  69, 
former  city  editor  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press  and  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tucson;  recently. 

♦  *  * 

R.  O.  Zollinger,  81,  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Austin 
(Tex.)  Aynerican-Sta  tesnian; 
recently. 

*  *  * 

RrssELL  H.  Parsons,  former 
newspaperman  at  Council  Grove, 
Kans.;  67 ;  Oct.  27. 

♦  *  * 

Mrs.  Catherines.  (Strlnk) 
Rohn,  60,  wife  of  William  J. 
Rohn,  executive  vicepresident 
and  general  manager,  Reading 
(Pa.)  Eagle;  Nov.  7. 

♦  «  ♦ 

Gilbert  Westoby,  71,  former 
Oakland,  San  Francisco  and 
Alameda,  Calif.,  newspaperman ; 
recently. 

»  ♦  ♦ 

Gilbert  Smith,  69,  retired 
sports  editor,  Leavenworth 
(Kans.)  Times;  recently. 

*  «  * 

Lorren  W.  Stricker.  77,  for¬ 
mer  editor.  Highland  (Kans.) 
Vidette;  Nov.  4. 

♦  ♦  * 

Patrick  C.  O’Neill,  61,  poli¬ 
tical  reporter  for  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Post-Gazette;  Now  7. 

*  «  * 

John  P.  Callahan,  .53,  a  Xew 
York  Times  reporter  for  22 
years;  Nov.  9. 


Walter  K.  Mickelson,  70, 
owner-editor-publisher  of  the 
Xew  Ulm  (Minn.)  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal,  Fairmont  (Minn.)  Daily 
Sentinel  and  other  newspapers; 
Nov.  10. 

*  «  « 

Hi  lbert  Taft  Jr.,  60,  board 
chairman  of  Taft  Broadcasting 
Corp.,  a  former  editorial  writer 
for  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star; 
Nov’.  10. 

♦  «  « 

William  T.  Peacock,  62,  an 
.\ssociated  Press  staff  writer 
for  40  years,  32  of  them  in  the 
Washington  bureau;  Nov'.  10. 

«  *  « 

Charles  Bartlett,  62,  golf 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
since  1931  and  a  staff  member 
since  1924;  Nov.  6. 

*  ♦  « 

Ben  Bane  Di'laney,  former 
sports  editor  and  day  city  editor 
of  the  Washington  Post  and 
since  1942,  manager  news  and 
community  services,  Norfolk  & 
Western  railroad;  Nov.  2. 

«  « 

Robert  Baker,  a  public  infor¬ 
mation  specialist  with  General 
Services  Administration,  and  a 
former  reporter  on  Indiana 
newspapers;  Nov.  3. 

«  « 

Richard  P.  McCann,  former 
sports  writer  for  the  old  IPas/i- 
ington  Herald,  the  Evening  Star, 
Washington  Daily  Xews,  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association 
and  King  Features  Syndicate; 
Nov.  5. 

*  *  • 

Susan  Breul  French,  53, 
previously  on  staff  of  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Post-Telegram; 
Oct.  29. 

*  «  ♦ 

Elbert  Bede,  86,  long-time 
Oregon  publisher  and  former 
president  of  the  Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Association;  Oct.  25. 

*  *  * 

Kip  Ross,  photographer, 
writer  and  picture  editor.  Na¬ 
tional  Geographic  Society;  Nov. 
2. 

«  «  « 

James  O’Neill,  Jr.,  a  sports 
columnist  and  for  16  years 
drama  and  film  critic,  Wash¬ 
ington  Daily  Xews;  Nov.  2 

*  *  * 

Keith  H.  Bachelder,  64,  for¬ 
mer  police  reporter,  Xew  York 
Times;  Oct.  30. 

♦  «  « 

Glen  D.  Claussen,  52,  East 
St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Metro-East 
Journal  circulation  manager, 
died  recently  in  motel  fire. 

«  «  « 

Mrs.  Clarence  Rowlands 
Nevada,  52,  woman’s  editor  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal;  re¬ 
cently.  She  wrote  under  her 
maiden  name,  Clarice  Rowlands. 

*  *  * 

Edward  B.  Givxer,  75,  former 
western  manager  of  the  news¬ 


paper  representative  firm  of 
Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency; 
Oct.  30  in  Chicago. 

*  *  * 

Harry  H.  DeClerque,  80,  re¬ 
tired  newspaper  representative 
of  DeClerque-Shannon ;  Oct.  27. 

*  *  * 

Ivan  E.  Lake,  67,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Bowling 
Green  (O.)  Sentinel-Tribune; 
recently  in  San  Diego,  Calif. 

*  «  * 

Charles  R.  Ph^ison,  40,  office 
manager,  Ansonia  (Conn.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Sentinel;  Nov’.  9. 

*  *  * 

Charles  A.  (“Irish”)  O’Con¬ 
nor,  77,  turf  handicapper  of 
the  former  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star,  who  pained  national  re¬ 
nown  by  often  picking  first 
three  in  Kentuckv  Derby;  Nov. 
13. 

UPI  Services 
CATV  System 

United  Press  International 
has  undertaken  to  supply  news 
for  a  new  CATV  service. 

Called  “Alphamatic  News,” 
the  service  began  operating  in 
New  York  City  this  week, 
bringing  UPI  world,  local  and 
stock  market  news  to  home  tv 
sets  on  a  24-hour-basis. 

UPI  .service  is  provided  to 
Television  Presentations,  Inc.,  a 
subsidiary  of  Sterling  Movies, 
which  in  turn  makes  the  ma¬ 
terial  available  to  Manhattan 
Cable  Television,  a  CATV  net¬ 
work. 

In  announcing  the  start  of 
the  new  service,  Mims  Thoma- 
•son,  president  of  UPI,  and 
Charles  Dolan,  i)resident  of 
Sterling,  described  Alphamatic 
News  as  “a  major  breakthrough 
in  the  art  of  electronic  com¬ 
munications.” 

It  was  stated  that  the  full¬ 
time  all  electronic  news  service 
for  the  home  was  l)eing  made 
available  to  almost  2,000  CATV 
systems  located  around  the 
country*.  Tv  Presentations  has 
assumed  sales  responsibility  for 
the  system. 

Heart  of  the  system  is  a  de¬ 
vice,  manufactured  by  RCA  Vic¬ 
tor  Ltd.,  known  as  a  character 
generator.  This  converts  a  tele¬ 
graph  signal  to  words  which  ap¬ 
pear  as  sentences  flowing  across 
the  tv  screen  at  an  easily  read¬ 
able  flow.  Each  line  holds  42 
characters.  When  12  lines  of 
copy  are  presented,  the  copy  is 
erased  (except  for  the  bottom 
line)  and  the  entire  sequence 
starts  again  at  the  top.  There 
is  no  sound. 

In  its  application  on  the  Man¬ 
hattan  cable  system,  subscribers 
receive  the  Alphamatic  service 
on  previously  unused  Channel 
8. 
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Ad  Club  Salutes 
Suffolk  Sun  on 
Ist  Anniversary 

The  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York  honored  the  Suffolk  Sun 
on  the  first  anniversary  of  pub¬ 
lication  at  a  Special  Event 
Luncheon  Friday,  Nov.  17.  Mil¬ 
ton  Caniff,  creator  of  the  “Steve 
Canyon”  comic  strip,  emceed  the 
program. 

Gardner  Cowles,  chairman  of 
Cowles  Communications,  the 
parent  company  of  the  Suffolk 
Sun,  and  Man’in  Whatmore, 
Cowles’  president,  were  among 
the  honor  guests.  Gardner 
Cowles  III,  publisher  of  the 
Suffolk  Sun,  represented  the 
paper.  M.  P.  Bickley,  of  United 
Airlines,  a  former  pi’esident  of 
the  .Advertising  Club,  presided. 

The  Suffolk  Sun,  which  is 
published  at  Deer  Park  on  Long 
Island,  reports  a  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  70,000  and  advertising 
revenues  for  November  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  .?60;),000. 

To  highlight  its  first  year,  the 
Sun  will  open  a  .$5  savings  ac¬ 
count  for  each  child  born  in 
Suffolk  County  on  Nov.  21, 1966. 

On  Tuesday,  Nov.  21,  the  Suf¬ 
folk  Sun  will  jmblish  a  1st  An¬ 
niversary  Section.  The  front 
page  will  carry  pictures  of  Suf¬ 
folk  County  babies  born  on  Nov. 
21,  1966.  Editorial  content  of 
the  section  will  go  into  the 
growth  of  the  Suffolk  Sun  and 
of  Suffolk  County  itself. 

• 

Pulliam  Executives 
Given  New  Duties 

Phoenix 

Five  executive  staff  promo¬ 
tions  within  the  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic  and  the  Phoenix  Gazette 
were  announced  Nov.  1  by 
Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher. 

Named  to  the  newly  created 
post  of  business  manager  was 
Cleo  Smith,  who  has  been  comp¬ 
troller  for  the  last  several  years. 
Succeeding  Smith  as  comptroller 
will  be  William  Hogan,  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  the  business  office. 

Mason  Walsh,  who  has  been 
general  manager  since  May, 
1966,  has  been  given  additional 
administrative  responsibilities. 
His  new  title  will  be  executive 
director  and  general  manager. 
He  will  have  complete  authority 
over  the  administration  of  all 
departments  of  both  newspapers. 

Harry  Montgomery  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  associate  publi.sher. 

Named  promotion  manager 
and  second-in-command  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Shover,  director  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  promotion  de¬ 
partment,  is  Robert  Bulla,  pre¬ 
viously  director  of  the  marketing 
and  research  department. 
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Judge  Rules  Remarks  In  Letter  Privileged 

Covington,  Va. 

Judge  Earl  L.  Abbott  of 


Peace  Corps  Names 
Information  Chief 

Washington 

Robert  A.  Hatch,  a  former 
newsman  and  public  relations 
executive,  was  named  Peace 
Corps  director  of  Public  Infor¬ 
mation  by  Jack  Vaughn,  agency 
director. 

Hatch,  o6,  had  been  acting 
director  of  the  agency’s  infor¬ 
mation  office  for  the  last  three 
months.  He  is  on  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  from  his  post  as  a  vice- 
president  of  Carl  Byoir  &  As¬ 
sociates. 

Hatch  joined  the  Peace  Corjis 
staff  in  November  1965  as  dep¬ 
uty  director  of  Public  Infor¬ 
mation  moving  to  Washington 
from  Neenah,  Wisconsin,  where 
he  served  as  account  executive 
to  Kimberly-Clark  Corp.,  paper 
manufacturers. 

Born  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Hatch 
pfraduated  from  Utah  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  where  he  was  editor  of 
the  campus  new'spaper.  He 
worked  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Salt  Lake  Trihuve  and  the  Lo¬ 
gan  (Utah)  He  raid- Journal. 
After  moving  to  California,  he 
Joined  the  staff  of  the  San  Diego 
Union. 

During  the  Korean  War, 
Hatch  served  as  editor  of  Air 
Training  magazine. 

His  first  public  relations  as¬ 
signment  was  on  the  staff  of 
North  American  Aviation  Inc., 
in  Los  Angeles. 

• 

Treloar  to  Retire 

Marqukttk,  Mich. 

W.  H.  Treloar,  publisher  of 
the  Panax  new’sjjapers  in  Mich¬ 
igan’s  upper  peninsula,  will  end 
more  than  42  years  of  newspa-  ' 
per  service  when  he  retires  Dec. 

1.  He  started  his  career  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Marquette  Min¬ 
ing  Journal  and  later  worked 
papers  in  Iron  Mountain,  Mich., 
and  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  before 
returning  to  the  Mining  Journal  , 
in  1936.  He  liecame  general  i 
manager  of  the  Mining  Journal  j 
in  1956  and  was  named  publish-  I 
er  of  the  Escanaba,  Iron  Moun-  | 
tain  and  Marquette  newspapers  I 
in  1966  when  they  were  acquired  ! 
by  Panax. 

• 

On  Radio  News  Desk 

Mike  Stein  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as  assistant  director, 
WNEW  Radio  News,  New  York. 

Prior  to  joining  WNEW  in 
1961,  Stein’s  broadcast  new'S 
positions  included  ser%’ing  as 
News  Director  for  WBRC,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  and  newsman  for 
WAKR,  Akron,  Ohio. 

A  graduate  of  Oberlin  Col¬ 
lege,  Stein  is  married  to  the 
former  Naomi  Yamashiro  of 
Honolulu. 


Alleghany  Circuit  Court  has  dis¬ 
missed  a  $100,000  libel  claim 
against  Covington  Virginian 
Inc.;  the  City  of  Coving^ton,  and 
Robert  A.  Huddleston,  a  member 
of  the  City  School  Board. 

The  suit  came  as  the  result  of 
an  exchange  of  letters  between 
Norman  L.  Douglas,  trading  as 
TV  Clinic,  and  Huddleston, 
which  appeared  in  the  Covington 
Virginian.  Douglas  wrote  the 
first  letter,  alleging  the  board 
was  unfair  in  awarding  the  con- 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Appraisers-Consultants 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX.  | 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur-  ! 
.  i>oses.  Sensibie  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
I  R.  Krebbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

1 


Business  Opportunities 

WANT  TO  PUBLISH  BOOK?  Na¬ 
tional  book  firm  (not  vanity)  seeks 
unusual  materiai,  all  tyi>es  includinK 
columnists:  metlicai,  humorous,  chiid- 
ren,  inspirationai,  historical,  fishinK. 
travel,  retirement.  s|X)rta,  huntintt. 
comics.  revise<i  Bibie  commentary, 
children's  books,  newspaper— anything 
suitable  for  l«x>ks.  Write  fully.  Box 
1941,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRINT  AND  PUBLISH  PAMPHLETS 
Object:  revenue.  Sell  oritanized  and 
organizable  knowlctlire.  Make  the  most 
of  your  modest  ca|)ital.  Manuel  boy- 
Frank,  Bo.x  803,  Cambria,  California 
y:i42«. 


WILL  SELL  TO  RELIABLE  FIRM 
or  individual— business,  church,  clas- 
sifietl  directory  pnKO  space.  Box  196S. 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

NEWSPAPER  SALES  -  APPRAISALS 
Personnel  and  Equipment  Specialists 
MID-SOUTH  MANAGEMENT  CO. 

N.  J.  Babb,  Dial  (803)  682-4611 
P.O.  Box  1657,  Spartanburg,  S.C.  29301 


WESTERN  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  2334  E.  Romneya  Dr.. 
Anaheim,  Calif.  (AC  714)  533-1361 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCHATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
Newspatter  Sales,  Management, 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
(205)  262-1761 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  pai)ers — Nation-wide  service 
306  Taylor.  Claremont,  Calif.  91711 


HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licenae<l  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48868 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  (Jlover  Co..  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
patter  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  36902.  Ph:  (AC  206)  646-3367. 


tract  for  15  television  sets,  to  be 
used  in  the  school’s  Educational 
Television  program,  to  a  higher 
bidder  than  Douglas.  ' 

Huddleston  wrote  the  reply 
which  caused  Douglas  to  bring  , 
suit.  In  addition  to  being  a  board 
member,  Huddleston  is  public  i 
relations  manager  for  the  West  I 
Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  the 
principal  employer  in  Covington.  , 
Judge  Abbott  sustained  the 
Virginian’s  demurrer  that  state¬ 
ments  contained  in  a  letter  to  ; 
the  editor  are  “privileged  and  ; 
not  actionable.” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

CENTRAL  WISCONSIN  WEEKLY  with  ! 
job  shop.  Good  letterpress  equipment;  j 
good  accounts:  1400  circulation;  in 
friendly  and  prosperous  dairy  and  po¬ 
tato  section.  Good  building  with  apart¬ 
ments  above  ;  hot  water  heating.  $40,000 
with  $9,000  down;  easy  terms  Owner 
retiring.  Serious  correspondence  only. 
The  Wittenberg  Enterprise,  Wittenberg,  ' 
Wise.  64499. 

BILL  MATTHEW.  Newspaper  Broker.  I 
129  Buena  Vista  Drive.  Dunedin,  Fla.,  i 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE  AC  (813)  733-2966  j 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY 
— suburban  glamour  location.  Hot  type  j 
plant;  some  cold  type  equipment.  i 
$13,000  down.  J.  A.  Snyder,  News-  ' 
paper  Bkr.,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif.,  92806.  ' 

FOR  SALE— WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  | 
and  joh  shop.  Gross  $11,600.  Emmons 
Leader,  Emmons,  Minnesota  66029.  ' 

SOUTHERN  CALIF.  RURAL  WKLY  I 
Grossing  $79,000.  Price  $70,000;  $20,- 
j  000  down.  Rich  farm  area — high  retail  I 
I  sales.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr.,  ^ 
I  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.,  i 
I  92806. 


i  N.C.  WEEKLY — Low  down  payment  i 
'  and  total  price.  PUBLISHERS’  SERV-  ' 
ICE.  334  Jefferson  Bldg.,  Greensboro,  | 
N.C.  27401.  j 

OLD  ESTABLISHED  TWIN  WKLIES.  ! 
,  rich  midwest  region.  Both  official.  lOOG  I 
'  class.  No  brokers.  Box  1916,  EMitor  &  [ 
Publisher.  , 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY 
j  Great  climate,  growing  area;  $78,500 
I  with  29';^^  down.  Lyle  Mariner  Assoc., 

I  731  E.  17th  Ave.,  Denver.  Colo.  80203.  I 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY, 
offset:  good  payroll  town:  good  cli¬ 
mate.  Gr^ossing  $90,000;  $29,000  down. 
J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr.,  2234 
E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif., 
92806. 


$3,000  CASH  DOWN  buys  some  of  the 
following  newspapers;  Kansas,  $16,600 
to  $32,600  gross:  Nebraska,  $22,600  to 
$40,000;  Missouri.  $20,000  to  $36,000; 
Indiana-Illinois,  $26,500  to  $67,500. 
Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box 
133,  Emporia,  Kans.  66801. 


MAJOR  FLORIDA  MARKET  WEEKLY 
grossing  $400,000  year,  including  offset 
printing.  Real  estate  optional.  W.  B. 
Grimes  &  Co.,  National  Press  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 


SAN  FRANOSCO  AREA  —  Strong 
weekly  chain,  potential  daily :  growth 
area.  Request  details  from  buyer  origi; 
nal  letter.  Box  1942,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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.ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

AI)  MAN'S  CHANCE':  combination 
shopi>er  plus  paid  weekly  plus  mo<lern 
printing  plant  grossing  over  $90,000. 
In  Zone  5  growth  area.  Yours  for 
$40,000  on  go^  terms,  if  you  have  had 
management  experience  and  qualify 
otherwise.  Write  fully,  please.  The 
DUAL  Agency.  1503  Nazareth,  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Mich.  49001. 


AVAILABLE 

We  have  dailies  and  weeklies  through¬ 
out  the  nation.  $50,000  gross  up.  Write 
fully  and  tell  us  your  needs. 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
.543  W.  Roosevelt,  Wheaton,  III.  60187 


PACKAGE  OF  THREE  unopposeil  let¬ 
terpress  weeklies  in  West  Texas.  AH 
in  good  towns.  Printetl  in  own  central 
plant.  Grossing  $165M.  Profitable. 
Owner  wishes  to  retire.  Write  or  call 
Newspaper  Service  Co.  Inc.,  215  Curtis 
St.,  Jennings.  La.,  70546. 


PROSPERING  WEEKLY- 
TYPESETTING  PLANT 
In  $80M  class.  Now  publishing  own 
weekly  :  4  other  tabloids,  several  small 
monthly  magazines:  typesetting  con¬ 
tracts.  Gross  could  be  doubled  again 
with  present  facilities.  New  building, 
good  equipment.  Farm  area  feeling 
Chicago's  expansion.  A  money-maker, 
priceil  under  gross.  All  walk-in  busi¬ 
ness  and  we’re  the  envy  of  many 
publishers.  Hampshire  Printing  Co., 
Hampshire,  Illinois  60140. 


*  PROFITABLE  CALIF.  OFFSET 
weekly,  economically  sound  city  of 
10.000;  an  outstanding  paper:  no 
competition.  Health  dictates  sale  af¬ 
ter  25  years’  ownership.  Gross  high  as 
$145M.  average  cash  flow  $30M; 
price  $157,500  ;  $45,500  down. 

*  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY,  job  shop 
and  office  supply,  city  of  8,000 ;  80- 
year  old  owner  must  sell.  Average 
gross  $171M.  Price  $119. .500  plus 
office  supply  inventory  of  $2.5M  ; 
29' r  down. 

*  ARIZONA  CHAIN.  3  WEEKLIES; 
IMipulation  of  cities:  10,000—5,000 
and  2.000.  Two  complete  plants  and 
two  buildings,  all  for  $140M.  Gross 
high  as  $183M;  $45M  down. 

DEAN  SE.'LLERS,  Newspaper  Broker, 

637  E.  Main  St..  Mesa.  Ariz.,  85201. 

Ph:  (AC  602)  964-2431  or  964-1093 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  long-es- 
tablisheil  weekly:  tops  in  paid  circula¬ 
tion.  news,  advertising,  reputation  and 
profit:  fine  community.  Submit  quali¬ 
fying  data  first  letter.  Box  1966,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY  Eastern 
Ohio.  Aggressive  publisher  could  double 
$25,000  gross.  Well  equipped.  Owner 
will  help  finance  Northwest  Ohio  agri¬ 
cultural-industrial  area.  Two  weeklies, 
job  printing.  $50,000  gross,  no  com¬ 
petition.  Price  leas  than  gross.  C.  J. 
McCraw,  Licensed  Broker,  48  Oxley 
Rond,  Columbus,  Ohio  43228.  Phone 
(AC  614)  878-3411. 


NEW  YORK  COUNTY-SEAT  exclr 
aive  weekly.  High  net :  good  plant. 
Gross  nlK>ve  .$100M :  down  payment 
$35M.  State  cash  first  letter.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88.  Norton.  Kans., 
676.54. 


Newspapers  Wanted 

NEWSMAN  xvith  18  years’  experience 
on  metropolitan  dailies  wants  to  buy 
all  of  or  interest  in  New  Jersey  week¬ 
ly.  Opportunity  for  present  owner  to 
get  top  price  and  have  his  paper  con¬ 
tinued  under  highest  standards.  Option 
or  part-ownership  arrangements  would 
be  considered.  Replies  confidential.  Box 
1918.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  with  proven  record, 
would  buy  controlling  interest  in  daily 
with  proven  record  in  developing  re¬ 
sort  area  (stable  Caribliean  island,  for 
example).  Box  1857,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LA.  NEWSPAPERS  WANTED— Want 
to  buy  weeklies  grossing  $100,000  or 
more,  and  dailies  grossing  $200,000  or 
more.  Cash  or  terms  to  suit  seller. 
Write  B.  I.  Moody.  P.O.  Box  807, 
Crowley,  La.,  70526. 
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ANNOINCEMEM'S 

Translation  Afiencr  For  Sale 


Mschinery  &  Supplies 

BUY  OR  SELL  EQUIPMENT  THROUGH  E&P'S  REGULAR  WEEKLY  LISTINGS 


Established  15  yexirs.  Scientific-tech¬ 
nical  s|»ecialization.  Midwest.  Stxible 
clients  and  translators.  Very  >rood  in¬ 
come.  Must  sell  health  reas<ms.  Box 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  Available 

MENTAL  HEALTH  COLUMN  by  e<ii- 
tor  of  professional  publication  serving 
this  exciting  and  rarely-covered  field. 
Topical,  current,  controversial.  Em¬ 
phasis  on  new  findings  in  behavioral 
research,  with  heavy  human  interest 
angle — the  "what  makes  people  tick” 
approach.  From  bed-wetters  to  patho¬ 
logical  murderers.  Box  1906,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

YOUNGER  THAN  BRAHY,  less  politi¬ 
cal  than  bpock,  doctor  with  100  medi¬ 
cal  columns  is  seeking  publisher.  Write 
Box  1905,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

"POT  POUREE" — Lively  column,  all 
subjects.  Reviews.  biogra|>hies,  iwetry, 
philusu|>hy,  i.roblems  answers.  Home- 
spun.  Bo.x  1911,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Fillers 

Best.  Most.  Cheapest.  Two  heads. 
SNAPPY  FILLEIRS.  .Sample  free. 
Write  610  Wataga,  Loi^sville,  Ky. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


Special  Editions 

CRACK  SPECIAL  EDITION  MAN 
Ads  -  -  News  —  Pictures 
has  ojtening  for  Southern  Florida 
dailies  or  weeklies  l«tween  Jan.  1  and 
Feb.  2S.  Box  1946,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


MACHINERY  &  SI  PPLIE.S 

Complete  Plants 

COMPLETE  PLANT  13  Linot.viws.  3 
Elnals,  2  Luillows.  96-page  press,  24- 
page  press:  over  400  faces  and  fonts 
of  tyiie.  Call  313-962-9139. 


I'omposing  Rtnint 

TYPESETTING  MACHINES— Fast  ef¬ 
ficient  ATF  photo-type  system,  now 
producing  2  newspapers,  magazines. 
Big  type  selection.  Priced  tor  quick 
sale.  Call  Gibbons  or  Dudley.  Crow 
Publications,  1730  So.  Clementine.  Ana¬ 
heim,  Calif.  92802.  (AC  714)  635-0120. 

LIQUIDATING 

Equipment  removed  from  the  former 
World  Journal-Tribune  plant  in  New 
York  City. 

7 — Model  8  Linotypes  (3/90) 

Nos.  46035  —  46122  —  46123  — 
47941  —  47942  —  49596  —  49597 
6 — Model  C4  Intertypes  (4/90) 

Nos.  16410  —  16411  —  18935  — 
19013  —  190.39  —  19603 

2—  Model  G4/4  Intertypes  (90-72-34) 
Nos.  16362  —  16400  (42  em) 

Most  with  Blowers— Saws — Quadders 
All  with  Electric  Pots — Feeders — AC 

3 —  EH  rod  Stripcasters — Electric 

Nos.  F2653E  —  F3361E  —  F4061E 
1 — Vandercook  13-28  Power  Galley 
Press 

3 — Hamilton  20  Page  Form  Files 
3 — Hamilton  Letterboard  Cabinets 
1 — Hammond  Mercury  Trim-o-saw 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotsrpe — Intertype — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10007 


Citniposing  Room 

PRESS  WIRE  JUSTOWRITESI,  10-pt. 
Recorder,  8-pt.  Humboldt  Reproducer, 
ATP  coding;  1-year  old.  The  Daily 
Sentinel,  Box  129,  Utica,  Mich.,  48087. 
(313)  731-1000. 


2  JUSTOWRITER  RECORDERS  and  i 
2  Reproducers;  9-pt.  Galvin;  $1250 
each;  3^/2  years  old.  Headliner  880, 
used  1^  years ;  half  price.  All  under 
service  contracts.  Norwalk  (Ohio  44857) 
Reflector.  Tel:  419-662-4241. 


C-3  INTERTYPE.  3  MAGAZINES. 

3  Fonts  of  type,  4  mold,  2  recess^, 
elec.  pot.  auto  feeder.  First  $1600. 
TENN.  TYPESEHTING  SERVICE 
2640-C  Nolensville  Road 
Nashville,  Tennessee  37211 
Ph.  (AC  616)  266-2376.  Mr.  Jones  | 

PHOTON  713  high-speed  photo  type-  | 
setter  and  7  tape  perforators  for  , 
financially  secure  party  to  assume  lease. 
No  money  down.  Evan  Mecham,  4120  ' 
N.  38th  Ave.,  Phoenix.  Arizona  86019. 
Ph:  (AC  602)  272-6631. 


FRIDEN  JUSTOWRITERS,  all  models 
and  type  styles — used  or  reconditioned. 
O.E.L.,  14160  Balfour.  Oak  Park. 

Michigan  48237. 


PHOTON  713  and  200:  mint  condition: 
thousands  below  cost  for  quick  sale. 
(AC  213)  981-0260 — Joe  Bormanis. 


FOR  SALE;  Two  model  V  Intertype 
Linecasting  machines,  both  equipp^ 
with  TTS  operating  units.  One  ser. 
41^24192  with  TTS  unit  #3066;  one  ser. 
#23225  with  TTS  unit  #2895.  Both 
can  be  seen  in  operation.  $5,500  ea. 
Also  have  TTS  perforator.  $750. 
Switched  to  offset.  Phone  Herman 
Stevens  (AC  301)  228-3131. 


THE  NATION  S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper  1 
Turtles  -$92.95  to  $107.25.  fob  Elkin.  ' 
If'rite  for  literature 
L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  Street 
Elkin.  N.C.  28621  (AC  919)  8.3.5-1513 


THE  GALVEiSTON  DAILY  NEWS 
converting  to  offset.  Complete  inven¬ 
tory  of  comiwsing  r<M>m  equipment. 
Also  2  Photo-Lathes.  2  Electronic 
Tracers  leas  than  I -year  old.  Available 
for  delivery  soon  after  Jan.  1,  1968. 
No  payments  until  March  1.  Excellent 
equipment.  Reasonable  prices.  Contact 
Les  Daughtry.  Publisher,  or  Sam  Bni-  i 
ton.  ComiM>sing  Room  Foreman.  Call 
(AC  713)  SH  4-3611,  Galveston,  Texas,  j 

VARITYPER.  model  610  with  9  fonts. 

5  years  old:  works  fine.  Will  take  best  | 
offer.  Sentinel  Pub.  Co.,  East  Bruns-  : 
wick,  N.J.  08816.  (AC  201)  2.54-7000.  ; 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 


n  LINO'n’PES 

Mod.  14.  #38847  —  Mod.  18.  #23257  1 

Mod.  18.  4r2.3219  —  Mod.  18.  #2.3233  ■ 

M<k1.  19.  #21251  —  Mod.  25,  #36273  I 

3  INTERTYPES  1 

Mod.  C.35M.  #10359:  C25M,  #10428: 
C.35M.  4210317. 

VANDERCOOK  Proof  Press  Mod.  22, 
roiiL  ' 

HAMMOND  Glider  Trim  .Saw,  Mod. 
64  B.  #6.321 


3  JAMPflL  Pushers 

800-TON  HOE  Direct  Pressure  Molding 
Machine 

o-TON  MELTING  POT  with  cart  dump 
Many  other  items 
Contact  J.  J.  Rogers 
THE  OREGONIAN 
1.320  S.  W.  Broadway 
Portland.  Oregon  97201 


NEWSPAPER  LIFT— Electric 
anil  fork  lift.  Lifts  3-high. 
Box  1896,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


clamp 

$2,800. 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices— lowest  in  USA.  All  colors 
— Top  Quality. 


26  E. 


Call  or  H^rite: 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3566 
Exchange  St..  Akron.  Ohio  44308 


Miscellaneous  Machinery  j 

E'OR  SALE— GOING  OFFSET!  '■ 

Less  than  one-year  old, 
all  of  the  following —  i 

1  HEIDELBERG  10'  x  15'  Platen 
Press  SN  T  157710  E:  1  HEIDELBERG 
18'  X  23'  Cylinder  Press.  SN  KSBA 
320543;  1  ELROD  Strip  Caster  SN 
SN  K20  CIE  with  water  cooler  SN 
306 :  1  LUDLOW  with  water  cooler 
typo  case  and  7  fonts  of  type:  1  12' 

X  18"  PHOTO-LATHE  with  color 
drums.  All  the  above  equipment  in  A-1  | 
condition,  complete  with  all  accessories,  i 
manuals,  etc.  Contact  The  Illinoian-  i 
Star,  Beardstown,  Illinois  62618. 


E'OUR-UNIT  GOSS  arch-type  press 
with  double  folder.  In  fine  condition.  | 
W'ill  sell  by  units.  I 

PRESS  DRIVE  and  control  equii>ment,  i 
purchaseil  new  in  1959.  ! 

WOOD  JUNIOR  AUTOPLATE  pur- 
chaseil  new  in  1959.  Fine  condition.  . 
STA-HI,  purchased  new  in  1960.  | 

RICHARDS  color  plate  router.  1960  : 
mo<lel  in  excellent  condition.  | 

4  GOSS  |)ortable  color  fountains.  1 
All  or  any  part  of  our  press  and  | 
stereotype  equipment  tvill  be  available 
in  April  of  1968. 

Inquire;  Gordon  C.  Dix 
CRESCENT-NEWS 
Defiance.  Ohio  4.3512 

Phone  419-784-541  ! 


Presses  &  Machinery 

SCOTT  PRESSES 
1935  AND  1930 

12  units  in  line — 3  double  folders  (2 
with  ui>|>er  formers!  21*0"  3  color 

cylinders,  3  reverses,  3  jfroup  drives. 
Automatic  reels  and  pasters — tracka$;e 
—conveyors.  Available  after  Jan.  i, 
196*^;  also  1  unit  1950  with  reel  and 
paster. 

Et|uipmen.t  open  for  inspection  at 
860  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  Call  write  Oscar  Merritt, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER 

Area  Code  415  781-2424 


FOR  SALE:  GOSS  SUBURBAN, 
three  units,  half  and  quarter-folder.  i 
Miscellaneous  additional  e<iuipment. 
1960.  Excellent  condition.  Available  ' 
imme<liately !  Where  is.  as  is — $44. .500. 
Contact:  Michael  Me:id,  Central  Pub. 
Co..  P.O.  Box  188.  Warren.  Pa..  16365. 
Ph:  (8141  723-8200. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 


HOE  COLORMATIC  PRESS  (1960) 

1  Unit — 22%" — Double  Folder — Skip 
Slitter — Reel  and  Paster. 


SCOTT  PRESS— (1947) 

6  Units — 22% — Color  Deck — 2  Revenn 
— Double  Folder — Balloon  Former — AC 
Unit  Drive — Reels  and  Pasters. 


HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE  (1961) 
6  Units — 23A— Color  Cylinder — 3  R» 
verses  —  Double  Balloon  Folder  —  AC 
Unit  Drives — Reels  and  Pasters. 


GOSS  HEADLINER 
AND  ANTI-FRICTION 
22% —6  Units— 1  Folder— (1939)3 

Units — 1  Folder — Color  Deck  (recent)— 
Skip  Slitter  —  Balltxtn  Former  —  DC 
Group  Drive  w  G'.E.  Rectifiers — Reel, 
and  Tensions— WILL  DIVIDE. 


WOOD  PRF.SS  (1961) 

4  Units — 22% — Tension  Lockup— Dou¬ 
ble  Folder — Unit  Drive. 


GOSS  HSLC  ARCH  TYPE  PRESS 
12  Units — 22%— 4  Folders — Skip  Slit¬ 
ters  —  Color  Stripers  —  4  DC  Group 
Drives  w  new  G.E.  Rectifiers — COM¬ 
PLETE  STEREO — 8  ton  Electric  Metsl 
Pot — 2  W(x>d  Juniors — 2  Autoshavers— 
WILL  DIVIDE. 


GOSS  HSIX;  ARCH  TYPE  UNITS 
7  Units — 22% — Color  Cylinder— 2  Fold¬ 
ers  w  1  Balloon  Former — 2  AC  Group 
Drives— WILL  DIVIDE. 


HOE  SIMPLEX  (1948) 

24  page — 22% — Color  Cylinder — and 
%  Folder  —  AC  Drive  —  COMPLHTTE 
STEREO^ — Turtles — Chases — Goss  46  W 
Roller — Sta-Hi  Master  Former — Elec¬ 
tric  Metal  Pot — Wood  Pony  Autoplate 
— Sta-Hi  Master  Router. 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS  (2  to  1) 

24  page — 16  page — 8  page  Decks — with 
or  without  oomplete  Stereo — AC  Drives. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  (1963) 

4  Units — 16  pages — 22% — %  and  (4 
Folder — AC  Drive. 


USED  GOSS  URBANITE  FOR  SALE 
5-Unit  Goss  Urbanite.  36'  web  width, 
22-%'  folder  cutoff:  equi)>i>e<l  with 
page  Urbanite  folder  with  attached  %  ^ 
page  and  double  parallel  Cn)  General  ! 
Machine  Works  folding  mechanism. 
Powere<l  with  W'estinghouse  75  h.p. 
drive  and  Fincor  iianellM>ard.  40  stand¬ 
ard  page  capacity. 

Available  for  release  late  summer. 
1968.  May  lie  seen  in  ojieration.  flffered 
subject  to  prior  sale. 

For  appointment  to  see.  or 
more  complete  details,  contact: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
(Since  1910) 

172(i  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City.  Missouri  64108 
(816)  221-9(60 

SAVE  $25,000 

Four  units  new  Cottrell  model  VSS 
Web  Offset  Perfecting  Press.  We  bought 
eight  units,  neeil  only  four  and  will 
sell  these  four  new  units  for  $90,000. 
Price  includes  Vi  and  %  folders,  im- 
(irinting  units,  four-web  paster,  two  | 
wash-ui>  units,  four  roll  stands,  cross-  j 
over  unit,  electric  hoist,  extra  roll  1 
shafts  and  hooks.  \ 

CLEVELAND  SHOPPING  NEWS  ! 
,5309  Hamilton  Avenue 
(Cleveland.  Ohio  14114 

(AC  216)  431-4444  I 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


SURPLUS  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
EQUIPMENT.  WE  NEED  THE  ROOM! 
Hoe,  single  width.  .32-page  plus  color 
hump,  deck  tyiie.  newspaper  press. 
Printing  cylinders  have  end  adjust¬ 
ment  for  color  register.  22%'  cut-off. 
"Collect  device."  Standard  .4375  Stereo 
plates.  Additional  Stereo  equipment 
available.  Internal  gear  driven  Mder 
I  blades  on  folder,  balUxin  former. _  Far- 
'■  val  one  shot  lulie  system.  Two  Kohler 
j  .3-arm  reels.  Press  drive  is  a  late  model 
!  2  motor  A.C.  220-volt.  Many  spare 
'  gears.  This  press  is  ideal  for  small 
i  daily,  weekly  or  comics.  Can  lie  seen. 

I  $15,000  cash. 

'  Compton  Ptg.  Co..  1029  W.  Washing¬ 
ton  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif..  90015. 
or  phone  (AC  213)  748-2266.  Contact 
I  H.  Vernon  Porter.  Mechanical  Supt. 


GOSS  TUBULAR  STEREO 
Casting  Box.  Vacuum 
Boring  Machine  HP 
DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULAR 
2  decks — 16  pages 
DUPLEX  COMBO  FOLDER 
one-half  and  quarter  fold 


UNIT  VANGUARD  offset  press— 
inning  - availalile  Jan.  $22,000.  Gen- 
•al  Mgr.,  The  Daily  Star,  Hammoml. 
a..  70401, 


STA-HI  Master  Former 
JOHN  GRIFFITHS  COMPANY  INC- 
420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y,,  N.Y.  10017 
(AC  212!  685-4774 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Presses  &  Machinery 


HELP  ANTED 

Administrative 


HELP  ANTED 

Administrative 


machinery  &  SCPPLIES 

Presses  &  Machinery 


ideal  for  small  daily— Van- 
l^ard  15  wel>-offset  press;  12-paire 
standanl  or  24  tabloid.  No  down  pay¬ 
ment  if  trixal  crwiit ;  monthly  pay¬ 
ments  to  suit.  Will  split  and  sell  single 
unit.  Call  Mr.  Levine.  408-262-24.">4. 
Milpitas  (Calif.)  POST. 


SEE  RUNNING 


Goss  Unitube  16  page,  4  units,  black 
and  color  on  every  page,  2  folders  with 
quarter  fold,  roll  stand  below  press. 
Folder  almost  new,  condition  e.xcep- 
tional. 

5  Unit,  double  width,  40  page  straight 
80  l>Bite  collect  with  color  hump,  4 
folders,  recently  overhauled,  prints  al¬ 
most  any  combination  you  can  think  of, 
OmpleU'  Mats,  stereo  and  casting 
equipment  available  for  above  presses 
if  needed. 

Linos,  saws,  Ludlows,  Elrods,  etc., 
also  available. 

Priced  for  immediate  sale. 
the  JOSEPH  SHBHJ50N  COMPANY 
7075  Pebblecreek  Road 
Birmingham,  Michigan  48010 
A.C,  313  444-4449 


6  LATE  MODEL,  pedestal  mounted 
Cline  reels  and  tensions.  Full  list  of 
extra  parts.  All  units  complete  and  in 
perfect  working  condition.  Open  for 
any  reasonable  offer.  Contact:  John 
iVgret,  South  Bay  Daily  Breese,  Tor¬ 
rance,  Calif.,  90503.  Ph:  (213)  370- 
6511. 


GOSS  ROLLER 
BEARING  PRESS 


6-Unit  Anti-Friction 
22%'*  Cutoff-OO”  Stagger 
Reels.  Tensions  and  Pasters 
Group  AC  Drive 

Double  Formers  with  Upper  Formers 
This  high-speed  press  is  loaded  with 
color  flexibility:  has  an  outstanding 
production  record;  can  he  seen  oper¬ 
ating  at  the  Houston  Chronicle. 
Available  in  approximately  18  months. 

Offered  Exclusively  by: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
(Since  1910) 

1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
Area  Code  816  BA  1-9060 


SCOTT  PRESSES  (1947-8) 

36  Units— 8  Folders— 22%"  Balloon 
Formers — AC  Unitype  Drives — Reels  & 
Pasters — Trackage 

Available  Immediately 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


ATTENTION 
PUBLISHERS 
WITH  DAILY 
CIRCULATION 


25,000  to  50,000 


"nils  press  offers  "like  new"  produc¬ 
tion  with  as  much  color  as  you  could 
want.  4  to  10  unit  High-Speed  Scott 
Press,  22%"  cutoff,  manufactured  1957, 
Rated  Spee<l:  52,500 


Color : 


decks 

above 


Folders : 


Drive : 


3  Color  half 
superimposed 
press 

One  3:2  double  folder 
with  double  upper 
formers  and  skip  slit¬ 
ter 

Unit  type  G.E.  AC 
drive  and  controls 
Scott  reels,  tensions 
and  pasters 
Web  Press  No.  3945  available  for  re¬ 
lease  six  months.  Can  be  stored  twelve 
months. 

inland  newspaper  MACH.  CORP. 

(Since  1910) 

1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
Area  Code  816  BA  1-9060 


Reels : 


MIEHLE  NO.  I.  62  INCH  BED.  4-page 
capacity  with  jogger  board,  ser.  No. 
6570.  Attached  automatic  Dexter  feeder, 
ser.  No.  5850,  size  32x52.  Attached 
Omaha  folder.  Model  E.  ser.  No.  3888E, 
%  and  1/4  fold.  G.E.  preset  speed  print¬ 
ing  press  control  unit,  220-volt,  3-phase. 
Purchase  entire  operation,  piece  or 
parts.  Available  January.  Mail-Journal, 
Box  188,  Milford.  Indiana  46542. 


AB  DUPLEX  PRESS  8-page  flat-bed. 
Excellent.  V-belt.  variable  speed  motor, 
controls;  spare  parts,  rollers.  $1,000. 
Box  1901,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Wanted  To  Bur 


PAPER  ROLL  BRACKETS  for  40- 
inch  diameter  rolls  of  paper,  suitable 
for  Duplex  tubular  press.  Box  1930, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


USED  CUTLER-HAMMER  newspaiier 
conveyor,  heavy  duty,  complete  con¬ 
veyor  or  components.  Will  buy  on 
"where  is.  as  is”  basis.  Box  1859, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NBWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

MAT  ROLLERS  | 

STEREO  EQUIPMENT  | 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  | 


60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590  I 


GOSS  4-page  wide  printing  unit,  23A" 
cut-off,  with  color  cylinder.  Year  about 
1930.  Box  1922,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GIANT  MONOTYPE.  Give  serial  num¬ 
ber  and  condition.  Daily  Independent. 
Anderson.  S.C.  29622. 


LATE  MODEL  33  LINOTYPE  Range- 
master,  72  channel.  4  pocket  disk,  220 
3-phase  electric,  Mohr  saw  equipped. 
Call  Jim  Haga.  Canton  Repository, 
Canton,  Ohio  (216)  454-5611. 


HELP  WANTED 

Academic 


PROFESSIONALS  OR  STUDENTS 
planning  graduate  work  in  any  aca¬ 
demic  area  during  1968-1969  are  in¬ 
vited  to  apply  for  two  openings  with 
The  Kentucky  Kernel — the  student 
newspai>er  at  the  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Available  are  the  positions  of 
adviser  and  graduate  assistant.  For 
additional  information,  contact  Tom 
Williams,  Journalism  Bldg.,  Room  109, 
University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington. 
Ky..  40506. 


Administrative 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
This  aggressive  35,000  daily  needs  a 
young  man  (35  to  45)  with  ideas  and 
energy  to  take  full  advantage  of  one 
of  the  richest,  fastest-growing  markets 
in  the  Southeast.  He  should  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  local,  national  and  clas¬ 
sified,  with  the  ability  to  train  and 
inspire  a  staff.  If  you’ve  been  building 
a  record  of  successful  promotions  anti 
lineage  gains  (possibly  as  advertising 
director  of  a  smaller  daily)  :  If  you're 
brimming  over  with  ideas  and  willing 
to  work  hard  to  put  them  across,  this  is 
your  opportunity  to  become  a  top  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  a  progressive,  well-es¬ 
tablished  organization  in  an  attractive 
modem  community.  Tell  us  what  you’ve 
done,  and  what  you  could  do  for  us — 
in  strictest  confidence,  of  course.  Box 
1890,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSOCIATION  MANAGER 
The  International  Newspaiwr  Promo¬ 
tion  Association  seeks  managing  execu¬ 
tive  to  take  charge  of  N.Y.  office 
0|>ening  early  1968.  Newspaper  back¬ 
ground  essential.  Association  experience 
helpful.  Must  be  able  to  direct  and 
work  with  other  creative  iieople.  Appli¬ 
cation  and  resume  to  Wishard  A. 
Brown,  INPA  President,  The  Inde-  | 
pendent-journal,  San  Rafael,  Calif.,  i 
94901;  carbon  to  Sec.-Treas.,  C.  A. 
Shaw,  Journal-Bulletin,  Providence,  | 


R.I.,  02903. 


editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  November  18,  1967 


CALIF  DAILY/WEEKLY  COMPLEX 
Due  to  rapid  expansion,  we  have  the 
following  opportunities; 

1.  MANAGEMENT  MAN 

2.  CONTROLLER:  TOP  &  SECOND 

3.  PERSONNEL  Dm./NEGOTTATOR 

4.  PROMOTION  DIRECTOR 

6.  TOP  RETTAIL  AD  MANAGER 
6.  AD  MEN  IN  ALL  CATEGORIES 
Write  fully  including  employments,  ' 
responsibilities,  salary  progression,  edu-  ' 
cation,  famiiy  background.  Address;  I 
Phil  Turner,  Hollywood  Citizen-News,  | 
Hollywood,  California  90028. 


THE  STRAITS  TIMES  PRESS 
REQUIRES  A 
NEWSPAPER  MANAGER 
FOR  MALAYSIA 

This  is  a  very  senior  position  in  South 
East  Asia’s  largest  and  fastest  growing 
publishing  group.  The  duties  will  be  | 
to  take  general  charge  of  the  group’s 
newspaper  interesU  in  the  states  of  I 
Malaysia  from  its  office  in  Kuala 
Lumpur,  It  will  require  a  thorough  : 
knowledge  of  printing,  advertising  j 
sales,  distribution  and  administration,  j 

The  salary  will  be  commensurate  with  C.irculation 

the  responsibilities  of  the  position  and  - - — — .. 

the  qualifications  of  the  candidate.  ■  HOME  DELIVERY  SUPERVISOR 
Participation  in  a  top  management  i  Six-day  morning  in  Area  2  nee<ls  "take- 
retirement  program  is  provide<i.  Ap-  I  charge”  man  who  can  work  with 
plications  stating  experience  and  salary  branch  managers  and  carrier  crews. 
ex|)ectation  should  be  marke<l  CON-  !  This  can  bo  a  rapid  stepping-stone 
FIDENTIAL  and  air-maile<l  to:  General  ,  upwards  for  the  right  person.  Send 
Manager,  Straits  Times  Press.  Times  complete  resume  and  salary  require- 
House,  Singapore  9.  ments  to  Box  1934,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


|iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmmiiiiM 

j  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  | 

g  Name -  = 

I  Address -  1 

I  City - I 

a  State - Zip  Code -  g 

I  By -  I 

g  Classification _  g 


g  Copy. 


g  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  g 

1  To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden  ^ 

1  Mail  to:  § 

I  EDITOR  R  PUILISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York.  New  Yerfc  10022  1 
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j^DMINISTRATIVE  | 
I^SSISTANT  I 

to  Genera]  Manager  of  well  re-  5 
spected  M  E  &  S  combination  in  Q 
the  over  100.000  circulation  ^roup  » 
in  Zone  5.  This  is  permanent.  J 
well-paid  position  with  good  = 
growth  potential.  Prefer  college  s 
man  in  35-45  year  bracket  with  ^ 
some  practical  background  and  s 
ex(>erience  or  aptitude  to  learn  g 
both  i>ersonnel  and  mechanical  5 
operations.  Must  have  great  in-  | 
tegrity  and  ability  to  work  well 
with  people.  We  have  excellent 
modern  plant  and  many  employee 
benefits.  Apply  in  confidence  with 
resume  to 

Box  1967,  I 

Editor  &  Publisher  = 

''lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllin^ 


Csreer  Opportunities 


THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Circulation 


i)isplar  Advertisinfc 


ARE  YOU  AN  ACRiRESSIVE*.  hanl- 
workinK<  exi>erience<l  ciioulation  man¬ 
ager  oi>eratinK  an  efficient,  economical 
department?  Strong  <m  promotion, 
revenues,  service,  collections.  Little 
Merchant.  AHC?  Does  mana^rement  ap¬ 
preciate  your  efforts?  Supply  confi¬ 
dence  an<l  leadership  to  a  professional 
like  yourself?  Is  a  secure  future  avail¬ 
able?  If  not.  we’ve  izoX  a  challenge  for 
you — a  me<lium-sized  daily  in  Zone  o 
just  achlniT  to  jjrow  on  a  sound  Imsis. 
Starting  salary  probably  not  equal  to 
your  Uilents.  but  immeasurable  amounts 
of  security  anti  future  advancement  at¬ 
tainable.  as  we  are  part  of  a  sharp, 
dynamic  );roup  of  tlailies.  Interested? 
Send  complete  resume,  references,  and 
present  salary  status  to  Box  1973.  E<li- 
tor  &  Publ'sher.  Replies  confidential. 
P.S.  If  you’re  satisfied  7vith  your  present 
position,  do  your  assistant  and  us  a  fai'or 
— shozc  him  this  adf 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  a 
circulation  manaizrer  or  a  man  to 
I>ecome  ifl  with  a  5.200  daily  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  Mmlern  offset  plant.  Hos¬ 
pitalization.  profit-sharing?  and  many 
other  lienefits.  Good  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Contact:  F.  E.  Hennick,  Daily 
News.  Naugatuck.  Conn..  06770. 

CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  take 
complete  charge  morning  delivery  in 
the  E:\st.  Opix>rtunity  and  excellent 
advancement.  Full  details  including 
salary  re<iuirement  in  first  letter,  please. 
Box  1978,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


PE'RMANENT  POSITION  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  on  a  25M  daily.  Many  benefits 
,  including  salary,  plus  car  allowance, 
paid  vacation,  retirement,  etc.  Must 
1)6  strong  on  layout  and  copy,  and  a 
g(xxl  steady  worker.  Send  resume  and 
tear  sheets  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Browning. 
Newark  Advocate.  Newark,  Ohio  43055. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  an  am¬ 
bitious  advertising  salesman  to  join  a 
staff  of  six  on  a  30.000  daily.  Prefer 
I  age  bracket  25  to  40.  This  is  a  news-  | 
paper  where  your  talent  won’t  be  ' 
'  wasted.  Good  salary.  All  replies  in  con-  | 
fidence.  Send  detailecl  resume  including  > 
layouts  to  Box  1889,  E<Iitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  quali-  ! 
ty  daily  newspaper,  70,000  class,  in  ' 
Midwest.  Length  of  exi>erience  or  size  ■ 
of  pai>er  you  now  work  for  secondary  | 
in  imix)rtance  to  sales  ability,  jimbi-  ! 
tion.  enthusiasm  and  tlesire.  Ample  j 
opi>ortunity  for  advancement.  Top 
salary  with  many  fringes.  Box  1948, 
E)<]itor  &  Publisher.  | 

AD  LAYOUT  DEXSIGNER-  Desire  and 
ability  to  create  imaginative  layouts: 
knowIe<lge  of  ty|)e.  free  hand  lettering,  i 
photo  crop  and  touch-up  essential.  Paid  ’ 
vacation,  hospitalization.  Pension  plan  ' 
available.  Chicago  suburban  multi¬ 
weekly.  Write:  Paul  Donars.  Suburban 
Life  New8pa|)er8,  19  E’.  31st  St.,  La 
Grange  Park,  Illinois  60525. 


('lassificd  Advertising^ 

CLASSIFIED  SALES 
There  has  to  l»e  an  eager  classified  ad 
salesman  who  likes  hard  sell.  The 
comi>etition  is  keen  -the  growth  poten¬ 
tial  tremendous.  The  man  we  want 
must  l>e  able  to  prepare  and  sell  lay¬ 
outs  for  auto,  real  estate,  help  wante<l 
and  furniture.  We  are  a  6-<lay  daily 
that’s  growing  and  pushing  toward 
continued  expansion.  We  offer  $500 
salary  plus  commission,  which  is  llm- 
ite<l  only  by  you,  and  mileage.  If  j’ou 
want  to  tie  your  future  to  ours,  please 
write  giving  complete  resume  to  Don 
Wilkinson.  CAM.  Anaheim  Bulletin, 
P.O.  Box  351.  Anaheim.  Calif.,  92805. 

CLASSIFIED-NATIONAL  MANAGER 
?‘ast-growing  daily  of  38,000  in  Area 
5  is  looking  for  an  aggressive  man 
to  take  charge  of  classified  and  national 
advertising.  Job  includes  supervision  of 
street  and  ’phone  staff. 

Should  have  degree  or  equivalent  clas- 
sifie<I  ex|)erience  and  know-how  most 
imi)ortant.  Display  and  supervisory  ex- 
r>erience  helpful. 

Daily  is  one  of  six  in  a  growing  group.  * 
Salary  depends  on  qualifications.  Ex-  1 
cellent  fringes.  Apply  in  confidence  to 
Box  1938,  Editor  &  Publisher  j 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  daily  and 
Sunday  -70,000 — Area  5.  Opportunity 
for  young,  aggressive  sales-orient^ 
manager  of  smaller  paper  or  proven 
second  man  on  larger  paper  to  take  . 
over.  G<x)d  salary,  open-end  bonus. 
This  newspaper  has  fine  reputation  and  ! 
gets  results.  Full  resume  with  lineage 
record.  Box  1925,  E<litor  &  Publisher.  ; 

CLASSIFIED  -PHONE  GIRLS:  also  ' 
man  for  display  with  copy  and  sales  I 
ability  on  regular  and  sr)ecials.  Give 
sales  reconl,  references.  Box  1965,  E*li- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertisinfc 

WANT  TO  MOVE  UP? 

6,000  circulation  Ohio  daily  is  seeking 
man  wdth  ideas  and  sales  ability  to 
head  up  display  staff.  New  plant. 
Salary  plus  bonus.  Give  full  resume 
in  confidence.  Box  1915,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  who  en-  ’ 
joys  selling.  nee<le<l  for  publisher’s  | 
representative.  Below  40.  State  salary  ! 
d^ired.  Send  complete  resume  to  In¬ 
ter-American  Publications,  Inc.,  41  E. 
42nd  St.,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 


WHETHER  YOrU  HAVE  the  experi-  i 
ence  to  merit  a  salary  of  $155  as  a 
combination  deskman-reporter  or  you 
are  starting  out  as  a  reporter,  we  may 
have  a  place  for  you.  Would  vou  like 
to  join  one  of  the  lenders  in  Indiana? 
Want  a  company  that  gives  you  ex¬ 
cellent  lenefits  and  working  condi-  ; 
tions  today  and  a  future  unlimited?  : 
We’re  a  27,000  p.m.  that’s  going 
places.  Want  to  go  with  us?  All  re-  i 
nlies  promptly  acknowledged.  Box  1818, 
E<litor  &  Publisher.  | 

STATE  HOUSE  REPORTER 
GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
State  capital  morning  daily  in  head-  j 
to-head  competition — Chart  Area  2 —  : 
needs  two  diggers  looking  for  freedom.  , 
challenge  and  encouragement  to  write 
sharp,  penetrating  prose.  State  House 
job  starts  at  $9,000:  general  re¬ 
porter,  $8,000.  Send  resume,  refer-  j 
ences,  clips.  Box  1854,  Editor  &  Pub-  j 
Usher.  ' 

BEGINNER?  Want  a  job  with  variety 
where  you  can  learn  the  business  and  | 
advance  as  your  pro<Iuction  develops? 
Solid  Zone  7  a.m.  nee<ls  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  who  can  grow  into 
responsibility.  Salary  according  to 
training  and/'or  exi)erience.  Box  1864. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

LIBRARY  ASSISTANT— Must  Iw  call¬ 
able  of  marking  newspaper  for  clip¬ 
ping  files.  State  age,  experience  and 
salary  expecte<l.  Chart  Area  2.  Box 
1873,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BEAUTIFUL  SHENANDOAH  VALLEY 
beckons  man  or  woman  intereste<l  in 
fine  general  assignment  opportunity  on 
awartl-winning  11,000  p.m.  daily  with 
highest  reputation.  Premium  pay  for 
premium  pro<lucer,  plus  top  benefits. 
Lovely,  progressive  community.  Im- 
|)eccable  references,  ability  to  turn  out 
clean  copy  essential.  Modern  plant, 
5-day  week.  Write  Jerry  Simpson,  | 
Managing  E>litor,  The  News-Virginian, 
Waynesboro.  Va.,  22980,  or  call  collect 
(703)  942-8213. 

COMMUNITY  EDITOR 
We’re  looking  for  a  reporter/e<litor 
with  a  good  general  background  to 
take  over  one  of  our  26  suburban  news¬ 
papers.  If  you’d  like  a  job  with  variety  j 
and  good  growth  potential  in  a  young,  | 
fast-moving  organization,  send  your 
complete  resume  to  Don  Bauer,  Per-  \ 
sonnel  Dir.,  Suburban  Newspapers. 
Inc.,  12  Suburban  Square,  Hopkins. 
Minn.,  55343. 


REPORTER  -  EDITOR  for  growing  SPORTS  EDITOR  who  wants  a  free 
weekly  in  attractive  North  Jersey  area.  hand  in  local  coverage,  can  turn  out 
Must  have  daily  or  weekly  experience,  bright  pages  for  progressive  10.000 
E*xcellent  salary.  Box  1860,  Editor  &  p.m.  daily.  Send  resume,  references, 
Publisher.  salary  nee<ls  to  Jack  Howey,  Managing 

-  - - - -  Editor.  Daily  Tribune,  P.O.  Box  87, 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  for  reporters.  Peru,  Indiana  46970. 

copy  readers;  at  least  four  years’  ex-  ■  - -  - - ! - - 

perience  retjuireil :  Zone  2  afternoon  REPORTER-DESKMAN,  experienced, 
and  morning  newspapers.  Good  salary,  for  17,000  circulation  Chambersburg 
lil>eral  fringe  benefits  and  chance  for  (Pa.)  Public  Opinion  in  the  beautiful 
advancement.  Box  1555,  Editor  &  Pub-  Cuml>erland  Valley.  Write  us  your 
I  lisher.  qualifications.  No  phone  calls.  Public 

'  - ! -  -  -  Opinion.  77  N.  3rd  St.,  Chambersburg, 

1  SEASONED  REPORTER  with  interest  Pa.  17201. 

;  in  business,  but  actual  business  re- 
porting  exi)erience  not  necessary,  for  Riicmocc  PlnAnr'iAl 

major  national  magazine  headquartered  ;  DUSineSS'rinanClal 

,  in  New  York.  Start  to  $15,000.  Box  i  D  C  D  D  T  C  D 

;  1882,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I  rx  L  r  lx  I  C  lx 

A  tlT^  it\r>  xTr  11.^00  A T>r^  -  I  of  Southwest’s  outstanding 

■  A  MAJOR  NEWSPAPER  is  looking  afternoon  newspaiiers  offers  a 

j  for  youriK  fePpi-tera  in  Conn^ticut  ,  professionally  rewarding  career  oppor- 
;  journalism.  \Ved  like  to  talk  to  re-  tunity  to  an  enterprising,  imaginative 
;  porters  who  know  the  state  but  are  |  reporter  in  the  field  of  business  affairs, 
impatient  with  the  tirerj  old  bureau  j  The  successful  candidate  will  probably 
and  beat  systems  of  covering  the  news.  I  have  a  Bachelor  Degree  plus  a  mini- 
I  If  you  d  like  to  move  to  a  major  news-  '  mum  of  3-5  years  of  applicable  previous 
pajier  with  room  to  grow — and  if  you  experience.  Generous  fringe  benefits 
can  bring  us  clips  showing  you  know  ,  include  profit-sharing.  Community  and 
how  to  write  and  care  about  what  you  j  healthful  climate  are  Southern  Arisons 
write — we'd  like  to  hear  from  yp'i-  at  its  best.  Send  confidential  resumi 
I  (Our  staffers  know  about  this  ad).  Box  with  salary  requirement  to  Box  1909, 
ISTO.  Editor  &  Publisher.  |  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  NEWS  MAN  _  |  SPORTS  REPORTER  needed  for  40,000 

Company-paid  pension — $135  for  i>-day  !  daily  in  Area  5.  Emphasis  on  coverage 
week  to  start — money  raises  and  ad-  1  of  championship  level  high  school 
vancement  opportunities,  bonus,  life  si>orts  in  city  and  area:  4-man  sports 
and  hospital-surgical  plans,  other  ex-  ,  staff.  Metropolitan  city,  pro  sports 
tras.  offered  by  downstate  Illinois  daily.  I  nearby.  J-degree  preferreci;  some  sports 
32,000  circulation,  for  good  general  I  writing  experience  helpful  but  not 
news  man.  Tell  all  about  ciucation.  '  necessary.  Age  24-35.  Daily  is  one  of 
experience,  etc.,  to  Box  1S74.  Editor  I  several  in  a  progressive  midwest  group. 
&  Publisher.  '  Salary  to  $180  per  week.  Goo<l  fringe 

- -  !  l>enefits.  Apply  in  confidence  to  Box 

SPORTS  WRITER— If  you're  a  hack.  ’  1908.  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

play-by-play  reiK)rter  or  statistician,  i 

don’t  bother  us.  If  you  like  in-depth  I  TOP  BOSTON  DAILY  seeking  feature 
sports  reporting,  want  to  learn  desk  e<litor.  Experienced  layout-makeup, 
work  and  cover  a  prep  and  small  col-  :  copy  reading  metropolitan  daily, 
lege  beat  and  be  paid  for  it,  write  us.  $186.00  weekly,  night  shift.  Contract 
We  are  a  progressive,  aggressive  col-  !  i»rovides  semi-annual  increase  through 
lege  town  p.m.  and  willing  to  train  |  July  1969.  Fringe  benefits,  vacations, 
the  right  man.  Send  resume  and  !»ension.  insurance,  etc.  Box  1910,  Edi- 
samples  to:  W.  D.  Behling.  Executive  1®**  ^  Publisher. 

Eilitor,  The  Daily  News,  Beloit.  Wise.. 

_  _  COPY  inilTOR 

_ _ _ _  ,  ^^ue  of  the  South’s  finest  new8pai>€r8 

WOMEN  S  PAGE  EDITOR.  Modern  has  oi>ening  for  a  perceptive  and  in¬ 
outlook  necessary  to  head  2-gal  staff  cisivo  copy  e«litor.  The  job  involves 
on  25.000  Pennsylvania  daily.  Inter-  e<liting.  rewriting,  head  writing,  and 
esttng  city  of  culture  an<l  industry.  layout.  No  universal  desk,  but  indi- 
Salary  up  to  $155.  Box  1933,  EMitor  vidunl  desks  for  national,  local  and 
&  Publisher.  state  news. 

,  -  i  Oi>ening  is  due  to  retirement.  Reply 

Are  you  driving,  imaginative  DESK-  in  confidence  giving  full  background 
MAN-WRITER  neede<i  in  Cleveland  including  salary,  profession,  to: 
office  of  NEA — world’s  largest  and  PAr«  nn^I  M 

liveliest  feature  service?  Copy  editing.  '  thp  pt  vir» 

layout,  news-feature  writing.  Choice  ^  oaoni 

s,«t  for  idea  generator  with  4-5  years  i  _  C  harlotte.  North  Carolina  28201  _ 
solid  experience.  Rush  resume  to:  Don-  '  r-nn-rko  -.u  i.  •  u*  •  i  . 

al.l  Graff.  Managing  E<litor-Cleveland.  !  S  EDITOR  with  bright  aleas 

Newspai«:r  Enterprise  Assn..  1200  W.  ' 

3rd  St  Cleveland  Ohio  44113  fastest -growing,  award-winning 

.iril  ht..  uievelanu.  unio  44U.t. _ newspapers.  We  stress  hard  news  on 

_ _ _  ,  _ _ „„„„„„„„  our  women's  pages  and  nee<l  an  editor 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  who  thinks  the  same  way.  Resumi 
Prefer  someone  from  midwest.  Write;  and  salary  requirements  to:  Managing 
Managing  Editor,  Pekin  (III.)  Daily  '  Editor.  Sun-Sentinel.  P.O.  Box  131, 

Times,  stating  experience.  i  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla.  33302. 

REPORTER — Top  writing  spot  o|>en 
™  ™  experienced  man  on  Ohio  daily. 

I  H  H  H  I  GocmI  pay.  fringes,  40-hours.  Metropolis 

I  I  ■■  H  H|^  miB  I  I  I  nearliy.  Box  1899,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

■■■11  (-OPY  EDITOR— Young  man  with 

some  exi>erience  and  makeup  potential 

YOUNG  MALE  REPORTER  have  ahove-average  opimrtunity 

I  VWlaw  IflMLE  nErVlalEn  advancement  on  prir.e-winning  af- 

Ullin  DAD  UIICI^  temoon  daily.  Contact  Editor.  Chron- 

WIlU  Ulw)  rUi  icIe-'Telegram.  Elyria,  Ohio  44036. 

Prefer  J-School  grad  with  SWINGING  IS  TOUGH  .  .  . 

some  dally  general  assign-  ...  SO  THE  PAY  IS  GOOD 

ments  experience;  swingin'  It  isn’t  easy  to  take  over  our  city. 

PR  department  of  disk  firm  wire,  sports  and  copy  desks  on  suc- 

needs  you.  ■  cessive  days.  That’s  why  this  ambitious 

I  small  daily  will  pay  up  to  $10,000 
Please  send  experience  res-  I 

um^  plus  salary  requirements.  |  ”  Publisher. _ _ 

*  REPORTER  for  beat  assignmenU. 

KUDiisner.  Bachelor’s  degree  and  one  to  six  years 

experience.  Salary  to  match  baek- 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  ground.  Hillis  Johnson.  City  Editor, 

Jackson  Citizen  Patriot  (a  Booth  News- 
paper)  Jackson,  Mich.  49204. 
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HKLP  Vt  ANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


L 


CHILDREN?  .  .  .  COLLEGE? 

Immediate  opening  for  individual  with 
solid  exi)erienco  on  smaller  daily,  as 
city  rejwrter  on  expanding  daily  and 
Sunday  Messenger,  in  Athens,  offering 
unique  educational,  cultural  and  rec¬ 
reational  opportunities  at  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity  for  family  with  college-bound 
children.  Consider  the  dual  advantages 
of  working  for  a  dynamic  smaller  daily 
in  an  attractive  college  community. 
Write  us  your  personal,  professional, 
and  salary  objectives  as  well  as  your 
Qualifications.  Publisher.  The  Messen¬ 
ger,  Athens,  Ohio  45701. 


OUTSTANDING  MEDIUM  DAILY  in 
Bkistern  Pa.  seeks  beginning  reixjrter. 
Blxciting  news  city.  Rapid  advance¬ 
ment  to  $155.  Box  1935,  Biditor  & 
Publisher. 


WANT  TO  MOVE  AHEAD?  Morning  | 
daily  in  Area  6  has  opening  for  desk-  j 
man  with  advancement  possibilities  for 
right  man.  Ideal  outdoor  recreation  I 
area — goo<l  benefits.  Prefer  southern  ] 
or  southwestern  background.  Box  1914,  I 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  REPORTER  for  4-man  staff  | 
on  Michigan  daily  of  35.000.  Good  pay, 
hours,  fringes.  Heavy  on  local  cover¬ 
age.  Prefer  J-School  grad  or  equivalent 
degree  but  not  absolutely  essential. 
Box  1895,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


WOMEN'S  PAGE 
DESK  CHIEF 

Opening  on  major  Southern  newspaper 
for  someone  with  flair  and  imagination 
to  lay  out  and  edit  pages. 

This  is  a  job  for  someone  who  is  not 
content  with  the  ordinary.  These  pages 
have  been  emancipated  from  the  dreary 
rounds  of  teas  and  weddings.  The 
standards  on  the  women’s  pages  are 
at  least  as  high  as  on  the  news  pages. 
Aptly  confidence  to: 

Box  1900,  Eklitor  &  Publisher 


REPORTER 

Pennsylvania  afternoon  daily  offers 
challenging  writing  opportunity  to  per¬ 
son  with  some  newspaper  ex|)erience. 
Challenge  to  write  in-depth  stories  with 
plenty  of  chance  for  advancement.  Send 
resume  in  complete  confidence  to  Box 
1976,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


WE  RE  SEEKING  A  COPY  EDITOR  , 
fur  a  rapidly-gruwing  daily  in  midwest. 
Job  includes  reading,  Siting  copy;  i 
layout,  writing  heads.  J-degree  or 
oiuivalent.  Reporting  experience  help¬ 
ful;  desk  experience  necessary.  Age  35 
to  35.  Salary  depends  on  qualifications. 
Up  to  $182  per  week.  Send  letter  stat¬ 
ing  e.xiierience,  salary  requirement  to 
Bo.x  1958,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED! 

(Alive  Only> 

Wide-awake  ni^ht  reiK>rter  for  prize- 
winning  60,000  New  York  metropolitan 
area  daily.  Monday-Friday  work  week. 
37 hours.  Fay  up  to  $161  for  full  i 
exi)erience.  Send  letter  and  resume  to  j 
Joseph  S.  Jennings,  Executive  E<iitor,  | 
The  Daily  Journal,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
(►7207. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  30,000  daily  in 
most  pleasant  community.  Progressive 
pai>er  needs  dynamic  man  to  head 
establishe<l  Sports  Department.  Lots  of 
latitude  for  enten>rising.  imaginative 
editor  with  ability  to  lead  and  train. 
Lil>eral  benehts.  Send  resume,  clips  and 
salary  requirements  to  Personnel  Di¬ 
rector,  Star-News,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
28401. 


'  SPORTS  WRITER 

Nurth  Central  Ohio's  foremost  news- 
;  pat)er  is  l(x>king  for  a  young  si>orts 
I  writer  to  join  4-man  staff.  Some  ex- 
I  Iierience  helpful,  but  not  necessary. 

I  Excellent  s|>ut  to  learn  and  advance. 

I  Contact  B'red  Tharp,  Siwrts  Bklitor, 
News  Journal.  Mansfield,  Ohio  449U1. 


!  SUBURBAN  REPORTER 

A  challenging  job  with  a  future  in 
the  heart  of  New  York  State’s  lively, 

,  growing  Capital  District.  This  is  NOT 
!  a  bureau  job,  but  involves  responsi- 
I  bility  for  covering  one  of  the  large 
expanding  suburban  areas  that  adjoin 
the  Empire  State's  capital  city.  An 
ideal  opportunity  for  a  reporter  now 
on  a  smaller  paper  who  would  like  to 
move  up  to  a  larger  paper  in  New 
York’s  political  hub.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Rol)ert  G.  Fichenberg,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Editor.  The  Knickerbocker 
News.  24  Sheridan  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
12201. 


ROOM  TO  GROW  with  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  daily  in  e<litorially-oriented  group. 
Need  reporter  with  some  exiterience ; 
deskman  or  ambitious  reporter  who 
wants  desk  work.  Clean  air  only  one 
of  fringe  intangibles;  other  fringes 
among  best.  Box  1955,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER  for  weekly  at  seashore 
area,  ^neral  assignment;  steady.  Send 
resume  to  The  Leader,  Wildwood,  N.J. 
08260. 


SCIENCE  WRITER — Seek  young  man 
or  woman  with  writing  background  and 
interest  in  science.  Degree  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  or  English  preferred.  No  sci¬ 
ence  writing  experience  necessary.  Out- 
sUnding  research  and  medical  institu¬ 
tion.  Write:  Dir.  of  Communications. 
Roswell  Park  Memorial  Inst.,  666  Elm 
St.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  14203. 


DESKMAN 

Excellent  opportunity  for  experienced 
man  seeking  advancement  into  editing, 
headwriting,  layout,  etc.,  for  high  class 
operation,  25,000  circulation.  Minimum 
^rting  salary  $145,  more  to  come. 
Bbctensive  fringe  benefits,  room  to 
move  up.  Box  1945.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


growing  CALIFORNIA  DAILY 
Wants  capable,  experienced  managing 
editor  for  16-man  local  news  staff. 
Box  1954,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
Under  10.000  daily  needs  editor  with 
experience,  creativity  and  high  «li- 
atandards.  Box  1950,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WANTED :  REPORTER-EDITOR  o 
*arge  midwest  weekly.  Can  use  J-grn 
take  older,  experienced  writei 
wod  starting  salary  with  advancement 
tnnge  benefits;  permanent  job.  Writ 
Box  1959,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


editor  sc  PUBLISHED 


EDITOR,  or  present  newsman  for  pro¬ 
motion  to  head  4-i)erson  staff  Monday 
thru  Friday  p,m.  offset.  Mwlern  plant. 
Heavy  local  copy,  iiictures.  Camera, 
picture  knowledge.  Direct  staff  get¬ 
ting  local  news,  iiroduce  attractive 
makeup  with  minimum  AP  copy.  Perm¬ 
anent.  References.  Times-Gazctte,  Shel- 
byville,  Tenn.,  3716(1. 


REPORTER-W'RITER  for  Chicago 
headquarters  editorial  staff  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods  marketing  magazine  pub¬ 
lished  monthly  by  leading  national 
trade  association.  Full  time  job  in¬ 
volves  covering  industry  events,  some 
travel,  research  and  writing  feature 
articles,  e<liting,  coordinating  with  pro¬ 
duction.  Growth  opportunity  for  col¬ 
lege  graduate  with  some  experience. 
Resume  in  strict  confidence  to  Miss 
Peggy  Heaton,  1150  Merchandise  Mart. 
Chicago,  III.  60654  or  phone  312/527- 
3070. 


NEWS  REPORTER,  WOMAN,  to 
handle  full  range  of  news  in  western 
Montana  community  of  5,000.  Silver 
State  Post.  Deer  Lodge.  Mont.,  59722. 

SPORTS 

REPORTER 

Afternoon  daily  with  national  repu¬ 
tation  desires  competent  sports  writ¬ 
er.  We  prefer  college  graduates  with 
a  solid  journalism  background — a 
feeling  for  the  feature  approach  and 
above-average  skill.  Excellent  work¬ 
ing  climate  and  employee  benefits. 
Please  send  complete  resumi  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  experience  to: 

BOX  1969 
Editor  &  Publisher 
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E'XPERIENCED  COPY  DESK  MAN  or 
woman  for  high  standard,  award-win¬ 
ning  p.m.  community  paper.  University 
city,  population  40,000.  Good  pay. 
liberal  fringe  l>enefjts.  Give  all  details 
first  letter.  Editor.  Transcript,  Box 
1058,  Norman,  Okla.,  73069. 


SPORTS  WRITER 

Highly-regarded  16.000  a.m.  daily  neeils 
a  sharp  young  sports  writer  to  keep 
award-winning  3-man  staff  up  to  par. 
Camera  knowledge,  desk  ex|)erience 
helpful.  We’re  70-miles  from  Balti¬ 
more  and  Washington  in  a  hotbeil  of 
high  school  sports.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Personnel  Dir.,  The  Morning 
Herald.  Hagerstown,  Md.,  21740. 


JOURNALISM  SCmK)L  GRAD,  or 
with  1  to  2  years*  exi»erience  in  field, 
to  etlit  midwest  Jewish  weekly.  Make¬ 
up,  rewrite  and  some  rei>orting.  Box 
1952,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENTERTAINMENT  EDITOR  for  new 
national  magazine,  head(iuartere«l  in 
N.Y.C.  directe«l  towards  college  age 
audience.  Must  have  strong  knowledge 
of  rook  music  and  ik)i)  scene — ability 
to  search  out  new  writers —highest 
journalistic  standards  and  ability  to 
edit  copy.  Box  1970,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Writer-Editor 

The  continuing  growth  of  our  pub- 
lic.itions  and  presentations  group  has 
createil  an  o|)ening  for  a  young  writer- 
clitor  in  our  Rochester  office.  His  re¬ 
sponsibilities  will  include  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  magazines,  newsletters  and  sales 
promotion  materials.  Principal  quali¬ 
fications  are  a  demonstrated  ability  to 
communicate  effectively  and  the  matur¬ 
ity  to  i>erform  with  a  minimum  of 
su(>ervision.  Knowledge  of  marketing 
and  photography  are  pluses.  This  is 
a  unique  opportunity  to  work  among 
professionals  in  an  expanding  top  40 
agency  far  away  from  traffic  jams  and 
air  pollution,  ^nd  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Kenn  Jacobs,  Rumrill- 
Hoyt.  Inc.,  1895  Mt.  Hope  Ave., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  14620. 


EDITOR/JOURNALIST  for  expanding 
Public  Relations  Department  of  grow¬ 
ing  aerospace  company.  Write  stories. 
Take  pictures  for  various  company  pub¬ 
lications.  Some  travel.  Knowledge  of 
aviation  helpful  hut  not  a  necessity. 
Write  J.  R.  Snyder.  Public  Relations 
Dep.artment,  Fairchild  Hiller  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Aircraft  Division,  Hagerstown, 
Maryland  21740. 


COPY  EDITOR — Do  you  have  the  back¬ 
ground  and  ambition  to  accept  the 
challenge  and  responsibility  to  work 
with  a  fast-moving,  wide-a-wake  desk? 
We  offer  you  opportunity,  excellent 
fringe  benefits,  and  salary  based  on 
your  experience.  Afternoon  daily  in 
Zone  2.  Send  resume  in  confidence  to 
Box  1977,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


Ullllll^  COPY 
I  EDITORS  I 

E  Leading  afternoon  daily  = 

=  has  immediate  open-  z 

=  ings.  We  desire  copy  = 

E  editors  with  the  ability  = 

=  to  edit,  not  merely  mark  z 

E  paragraphs.  We  prefer  E 

E  college  graduates  with  = 

=  at  least  2  years’  of  ex-  z 

=  perience.  We  offer  ex-  z 

E  cellent  working  condi-  E 

E  tions  and  employee  = 

=  benefits.  z 

=  If  interested  in  lively,  z 

E  intelligent  newspaper-  E 

E  ing  write  Box  1974,  = 

E  Editor  &  Publisher,  giv-  z 

E  ing  full  details  of  educa-  E 

E  tion  and  experience.  = 

friiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 


EDITOR  nee<le<l  by  Zone  4 — 24,000 
daily.  Hi^h  standards;  news-oriented 
management.  Wire,  city  desks.  Help 
direct  staff.  Chance  for  advancement. 
Send  resume  with  present  salary  to 
Box  1960,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


Operaiors^Machinists 

NEEDED  IMEDIATELY— Combination 
man  for  prize-winning  .offset  daily. 
Machine  and  floor  work.  Scale:  $5.40 
per  hour.  Contact:  Mechanical  Supt., 
Daily  News-Miner,  Fairbanks.  Alaska 
99701. 


HEAD  MACHINIST— Only  man  cap¬ 
able  of  taking  care  of  14-machine  shop 
with  perforator  and  TTS  experience 
nee<l  apply.  Excellent  salary  for  right 
man.  Electronic  background  helpful. 
Contact  Jack  Kenner.  Lima  News, 
Lima,  Ohio  46802.  Ph:  (AC  419)  223- 
1010. 


I  MACHINIST — $4.63  per  hour  and 

I  every  fringe  l>enefit  on  second  shift  in 
typesetting  plant  — 15  intertypes.  Union 
or  eligibje.  Nee<l  ex|terience<l  man  with 
the  ambition  to  be  head  machinist  in 
Ohio’s  largest  typesetting  plant.  Write: 
Box  1049,  Dayton.  Ohio  45401. 


INTERTYPE  OPERATORS,  straight  or 
mixer.  Nights,  4  to  12:30.  Insurance, 
pension  plan,  vacations.  Write  A1  Kist- 
ler,  Herald-Tribune,  Sarasota,  Fla. 
33578. 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Payobfa  with  ordarl 


4- tiaiei  90c  per  lint,  per  issue 

5- tiaei  . Sl.OO  per  lint,  per  issue 

2-Unitt  . $1.10  per  lint,  per  Usue 

l-time  . SL20  per  lint,  per  issue 


Ceunt  five  average  words  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum 
(Be  abkreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  servict 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
avaitablo  at  $1.00  extra. 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.,  in  response  to  'help  wanted' 
advertisements  until  direct  request  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED: 

'  The  use  of  bordors,  boldtaco  type,  cuts 
or  other  decoratioas,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  Tha  rato  for  dliplm- 
classified  is  $2.75  per  agate  line— $38.50 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

4-times . $L35  per  line,  per  issue 

j  3-timcs . $1.45  per  lint,  per  issue 

2-timtt . $1.55  per  line,  per  issne 

l-time  . $L65  per  lint,  per  issue 

DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tnasdoy,  4:30  Pkd 

I  Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  ach  day 
as  they  are  received,  art  valid  for  1-year. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

8S0  Third  Av*..  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  2121  Ploaa  2-7050 
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HKLl*  ANTED 


^)peral^^rs•^^achinists 

HEAD  MACHINIST  for  Midwest  daily 
newspaper;  10-machine  plant  TTS 
equipped.  The  man  we  want  should 
have  knowhow  to  maintain  present  | 
equipment  and  for  future  development ; 
also  fair  degree  of  exi)erionce  in  elec¬ 
tronic  and  electrical  circuits  is  required, 
^cellent  salary  and  fringe  benefiu. 
Send  resume  of  experience  first  letter. 
Write  Box  1690,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

MACHINIST,  mid-Atlantic  15-Linotype 
daily.  ITS  experience.  Liberal  benefits  | 
including  retirement.  $170-a-week. 
Write  fully.  Box  1422,  Editor  &  Pub-  | 


HELP  W.ANTED 


HELP  ANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Photofiraphy 

PHOTOGRAPHER  WANTED 

Capable  photographer  has  opiK)rtunity 
to  share  in  tradition  of  midwestern 
daily  to  win  iirizes  in  many  fieUls. 
We’re  l<K>king  for  technical  know-how. 
news  sense  and  enthusiasm.  G(xm1  pay, 
desirable  surroundings,  fine  town,  ex¬ 
cellent  equipment.  Write  details:  ex¬ 
perience.  e<lucation.  references  to  Box 
1972,  Editor  &  Publisher.  , 


Experienced 

PRINTERS 

Desire  full  journeymen:  .)-<3ays, 

37*/^  hour  week.  $146.50  a  week 
day  work:  paid  vacation  up  to 
4  weeks;  liberal  sick  pay*  fu> 
neral  leave  pay,  severance  pay; 

7  paid  holidays.  Other  fine 
fringe  benefits. 

Apply  in  i>er8on  or  in  writing  to; 

Charles  Stonier 
Composing  Room  Foreman 

THE  TIMES  HERALD 
P.O.  Box  591 
Norristown,  Pa.  19404 

TOP-NOTCH  AD  COMPOSITORS 
AND  MAKEl-UP  MEN 
Only  competent  men  need  apply.  Call 
Jack  Kenner,  Lima  News,  Lima,  Ohio. 
Ph:  (AC  419)  223-1010. 


.  I  photo  typesetting 

Pressmen-Stereotypers  <  COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 

- - - -  ■  Computerized  :  exi)erience<l  in  mark-up 

OFFSET  PRESSMAN  for  suburban.  and  able  to  su|iervise  paste-up  deiiart- 
Florida.  Guarantee  $110  weekly.  Send  ment.  Ideal  opix>rtunity  for  imagina- 
references.  experience  to  Box  1660,  live,  knowle<lgeable  individual.  Box 


Editor  &  Publisher. 

OFTSET  PRESSMAN  capable  of  op¬ 
erating  and  simple  maintenance  on 
Harris  17%  x  22%:  considerable  4- 
color  process  work.  Knowledge  of 
smaller  offset  presses  and  letterpresses 
preferred.  Top  wages.  Transportation 
furnished  from  Seattle,  contingent  ui>- 
on  one  year’s  employment.  Write:  Com¬ 
mercial  Ptg.  Co.,  Att’n :  Jim  Ballard, 
P.O.  Box  710.  Fairbanks,  Alaska  99701. 

PRESSMAN -STEREOTYPER,  experi¬ 
enced;  37%  hour  week,  hospitalization, 
life  insurance,  retirement  program. 
Contact  O.  E.  Wood,  The  Salina  Jour¬ 
nal.  Salina.  Kans..  67401. 


i  1975,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

MALE  OR  FEIMALE  college  graduate, 
young,  preferably  with  newspaper  or 
professional  experience,  to  write  and 
edit  articles  for  house  publications, 
serve  as  a  staff  member  to  various 
committees,  prepare  news  releases  and 
work  with  news  media,  to  fill  post  as 
Assistant  Director.  Applicants  must  be 
good  at  detail  work.  Salary  $6,000  and 
up.  depending  upon  experience.  Submit 
resume  to  Box  1852,  EMitor  &  Pub-  ' 
lisher.  I 


YOUNG  PRESSMAN  wanted  with  2  NEWS  BUREAU  oi>ening  at  large 
or  3  years  experience  or  more.  Eastern  eastern  university  (Zone  2)  for  re- 
Ind.  Pub.  Co..  Knightstown,  Indiana  ixrrter  and  feature  writer  with  3  to  5 
46143.  years’  ex|)erience.  Diversified  l)eat.  Com- 

-  - -  iwtitive  salary.  Senil  resume  to  Box 

STEREOTYPER  or  combination  press-  1944.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

man-stereotyper  for  Duplex  tu^lar  |  - 

press.  Afternoon  daily.  Contact  E.H.  : 

Baldwin,  Martinsville  Bulletin,  Mar¬ 
tinsville,  Va..  24112.  Ph.  703-638-8801.  | 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT- 
Desirable  position  available  to  a  good  j 
working  supervisor,  with  practical  | 
knowledge  of  all  departmenU  including  ' 
new  typesetting  and  press  work  meth- 
ods  and  equipment.  We  need  an  ITU  | 
man.  capable  of  promoting  efficiency 
and  dei>emlability,  who  can  supervise 
and  coordinate  composing  room,  stereo¬ 
type  and  press  room  of  modern,  grow-  I 
ing  midwest  daily.  El-xcellent  pay  and  , 
working  conditions,  pleasant,  modern 
city.  Write  full  details  of  experience, 
background,  references  to  Box  1912, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

- 

EXPERIENCED  FOREMAN  for  me¬ 
dium-size  daily  located  in  Zone  3. 
Union  shop.  Must  be  knowledgeable  in 
all  phases  of  composing  room  work  and 
must  have  demonstrated  the  leadership 
and  organiz.ational  abilities  necessary 
to  achieve  efficiency  and  good  produc¬ 
tion.  Excellent  salary  and  fringes  plus  i 
an  outstanding  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  with  one  of  the  industry’s  | 
top  organizations.  Send  complete  resu¬ 
me  to  Box  1848,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 
Replies  confidential.  I 

NEED  FLOOR  MAN  for  weekly.  Job 
work  and  general.  Publisher,  Box  29,  , 
New  Albany,  Miss.  38662.  j 

MAN  WANTED:  Satisfied  with  pres-  j 
ent  job  but  would  like  to  step  into 
foreman’s  position  on  growing  offset  ! 
weekly.  Chart  Area  2.  Must  have  abil-  i 
ity  to  supervise  cold-type  ad  composi-  | 
tion  department,  mark-up  and  compose  < 
ads:  some  job  printing.  Send  resume 
to  Box  1937,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  i 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
AND  PUBLICITY 

Growfh  Opportunity 

EXPANDING  BUSINESS  communica¬ 
tions  programs  at  ma'or  corporation 
have  created  openings  for  public 
relations  and  publicity  talent  seeking 
responsible,  growth-oriented  posi¬ 
tions  early  In  their  careers.  Oppor¬ 
tunities  available  In  Northeast,  Mid¬ 
west,  and  Far  West.  Salary  open. 
Ability  and  accomplishment  deter¬ 
mine  future  compensation  and  pro¬ 
motion.  Benefit  package  an  Industry 
model. 


QUALIFICATIONS;  two-to-four  years' 
practical  experience  or  equivalent  | 

journalistic  employment;  college  de-  i 

gree;  industrial,  consumer,  aerospace, 
service  industry,  or  data  processing 
background  helpful. 

Submit  resume  In  confidence  to 
Box  1949,  Editor  &  Publisher  j 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  I 


PROVEN 

SECURITY  ANALYSTS 


needed 


Two  new  positions  have  been  created  by  the  growth 
of  estabiished,  expanding  Advisory  Service: 

GENERALIST..  .  fo  initiate  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  recommendations  to  a  sophisticated  audi¬ 
ence  seeking  above-average  capital  gains. 

2,  GENERALIST  .  .  .  to  initiate  studies  of 

industries  or  areas  that  (ideally)  will  be  attracting 
investor  interest  in  the  near  future. 

You  will  be  able  to  devote  yourself  to  research  in  depth. 
Creativity  and  independent  judgment  are  more  important 
than  writing  ability  or  mere  length  of  experience.  Reports, 
based  on  your  research,  will  be  drafted  by  a  staff  writer 
under  your  supervision.  We  are  interested  in  candidates  with 
proven  accomplishments. 

This  is  an  opportunity  to  operate  at  highest  professional 
standards  in  a  vigorously  growing  organization  with  a  stimu¬ 
lating  environment.  Call  or  write: 

Jesse  Cherry,  President 

RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 

INVESTORS  SERVICE 

589  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10017 

IIIIIIIIIIH  (2>2)  5-8^00  llllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllli^^^ 

Sales  Specialists 


COMPUTER  TYPESETTING  SYSTEMS 

SERVICEMEN 

SALESMEN 

The  world’s  foremost  manufacturer  of 
computer  typesetting  systems  offers  sev¬ 
eral  key  positions  to  qualified  sales  and 
service  specialists. 

Knowledge  of  hot  metal  and  photo¬ 
graphic  typesetting  machinery,  produc¬ 
tion  methods,  and  automatic  typesetting 
desirable. 

Must  be  capable  of  communicating 
with  publishers,  production  executives 
and  operating  personnel. 

Remuneration  definitely  in  line  with 
top  performance  required. 

Send  reply  with  resume  to: 

Vincent  B.  Morrison,  Vice  President 
Marketing 

Telephone  617/944-6555 
66  Concord  St.,  Wilmington,  Mass.  01887 


€©mpygraphic 

COMPUTER  TVPESETTINQ  SYSTEMS 
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personnel  Available 


IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


VOUNG  J-INSTRUCTOR,  2V2  years’ 
newspaper  work— B.S.J.,  M.A.,— seek- 

'  a  position  on  faculty  at  university 
„  Zone  2  or  5  Prefer  university  with 
t  major.  Ph.D.  definitely  in  my  future. 
Write  Box  1926,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

T^^^e^inning  writer-editor 

Crith  large  national  company  wants 
nnaition  with  college  publications,  news 
kyreau,  or  PR  department.  BSJ.  Sev¬ 
eral  years’  newspaper  experience.  Early 
JO’S.  $9,000  plus,  depending  on  area. 
Box  1856,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Administrative 

member  of  daily  GROUP’S  top 

management  seeks  offer  that  will  com- 
nel  leaving.  Strong  background  m  ad- 
nrtising.  news,  circulation,  personnel 
and  over-all  management.  Excellent 
references.  Please  give  as  many  details 
as  possible.  Write  Box  1897,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Circulation 

young  aggressive  family  man 

desires  challenging  position;  14  years’ 
experience  (over  3  years  as  CM)  in 
competitive  area.  Top  references.  Ex¬ 
cellent  work  record.  Prefer  Zone  9: 
consider  others.  Box  1845,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TEXAS  ONLY!  If  you  need  a  reporter 
with  real  good  ability,  drop  a  line. 
Four  years’  exiierience  mostly  metro, 
but  some  rural.  Published  (more  than 
once)  nationally.  City  or  sports  side 
— you  name  it  and  I've  done  it.  even 
desk.  Salary  now  more  than  double 
where  I  started,  but  the  job’s  the 
thing,  not  just  $.  Box  1894,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

FOOD  EDITOR  of  leading  New  Eng¬ 
land  newspaper  for  past  14  years  de¬ 
sires  same  tyi>e  of  position  with  pub¬ 
lication  or  as  food  publicist  with  ad 
agency  or  conunercial  firms.  Ebctensive 
Journalism  and  foods  background 
(graduate  dietition).  Prefer  Boston 
area  or  Zone  1  ;  will  also  consider 
free-lancing.  Box  1920,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR/WRITER,  3.3  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  newspaper  and  magazine  prciduc- 
tion.  Try  me.  Zones  1  or  2.  Box  1904, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WORKING  CITY  EDITOR,  early  40’8. 
wants  to  be  managing  editor  on  | 
medium-sized  daily.  Knows  all  phases.  ’ 
Location  unimportant.  Box  1928,  Editor  i 
&  Publisher.  j 

CRACK  JOURNALIST,  skilled  writer, 
seeks  metropolitan  spot  on  eastern  sea¬ 
board.  Ivy  League  grad — 26— now 
eclitor  of  6300  midwest  daily.  Top 
clippings,  references — and  initiative.  : 
Box  1917,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Miscellaneous 

ADVERTISING  AND  NEWS 

Man  and  wife,  former  owners-pub- 
lishers  of  award-winning  Nebraska 
w*eekly  and  for  the  past  seven  years 
employed  on  small  Wyoming  daily.  Now 
employed.  He  seeks  job  in  advertising, 
offering  his  years  of  weekly  publishing 
experience  and  seven  years  as  daily 
ad  manager ;  she  seeks  job  in  e<litorial 
department,  offering  B.  A.  degree  in 
journalism,  scores  of  awards  for  writ¬ 
ing  and  photography,  publishing  ex¬ 
perience.  and  seven  years  as  daily 
desk  eclitor.  Write  Robert  H.  Tyler, 
936  Big  Horn,  Riverton,  Wyoming, 
82501. 

Operators-Machinists  I 

'ITS  OPERATOR — Fast  and  accurate ;  1 
straight  or  tabular ;  newspaper,  trade  | 
plant  experience;  male;  marri^;  35.  i 
Days  only  in  Zone  8  or  9.  Union.  Box  I 
1802,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


POSITION  SOUGHT  by  man  now  fore¬ 
man  in  centralized  offset  printing  plant. 
Thorough  knowledge  of  all  processes 
from  copy  through  press.  Prefer  Areas 
7,  8»  9,  Box  1962*  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
OR  ASSISTANT 

Young  composing  room  manager,  now 
managing  2U0-man  composing  room : 
computer  TTS,  large  cold-tyi>e  depart¬ 
ment.  Excellent  references  and  reconl. 
Complete  resume  on  re<)uest.  Box  1961, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Ambitious,  employed  STATE  MANAGETR 
of  125.000  daily  at  $10,000  interested 
in  directorship,  assistant  or  state. 
Twenty  years’  experience  all  phases. 
Prefer  Zones  3,  4,  6  or  6  but  would 
consider  others.  Resumd  on  request.  Box 
1878,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

MY  PUBLISHER  SAYS:  “We  have 
enough  circulation  now  and  I  am  t<x> 
young  to  become  complacent.’’  Ten 
years'  experience  in  all  phases :  last 
5  years  as  manager ;  presently  on 
me<lium-8ize  daily.  Will  consider  as¬ 
sistant's  or  su|)ervi8or’s  position.  Box 
1956,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  YOUNG  REPORTER  with  MS  in  j 
(  Journalism  desires  exciting  position  in 
I  Zone  2.  Limited  experience  but  versa-  1 
:  tile  and  flexible.  Box  1863,  Eflitor  &  | 
Publisher. 

i  SPORTS  EDITOR,  experienced  in  all 
phases ;  top-notch  coverage  every  beat ;  I 
sparkling  layouts;  daily  column:  ma¬ 
ture  judgment.  Desires  return  to  Mid¬ 
west.  Excellent  references.  Box  1842, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Midwest  long-time  ERATURE  EDITOR, 
active  participant  in  social  services, 

1  civic  affairs.  humanities,  seeking 
greener  pastures.  Family  man.  Prefer 
Zone  1  thru’  5.  Box  1836,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR/WRITER.  10  years’ 
experience,  seeks  position  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  lay  out  and  make  up  pages. 
Age  38:  dedicated.  Box  1834,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  —  Solid  ability. 

1  knowledge,  e-xperience,  willingness: 

?  family:  veteran :  J-grad.  Prefers  west 
'  but  will  hear  all  offers :  also  strong 
i  in  public  relations.  Top  recommenda- 
f  tions.  Box  1879,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

FEATURE  SPECIALIST 
n  riter-Photographer  experienced  in 
magazine,  newspai>er,  and  corporate 
communications.  Top  free-lance  maga- 
zine  article  creclits;  Vietnam  combat, 
aviation,  sports,  industrial  subjects. 
Mature  family  man.  40,  now  earning 
♦13.000  at  executive  position  in  relate*! 
field.  Available  Jan.  1,  1 968— contract 
nr  staff  basis.  Currently  living  in  Los 
Angeles  area  but  willing  to  relocate, 
i  samples  on  request.  Box 

I  1923,  Eldltor  &  Publisher. 


I  ENERGETIC  NEWS  EXECUTIVE 
with  no  way  up  in  present  job  seeks  , 
'  new  horizons.  Now  managing  editor 
of  quality  West  Coast  daily.  Old 
enough  (48)  to  know  business  from  '■ 
shop  up:  young  enough  to  apply  crea-  ; 
i  tive  solutions  to  your  tired.  ol<l  prob-  1 
lems.  If  you  want  a  fresh  start  at  ' 
making  your  newspaper  into  a  good 
one.  I’m  intereste*!.  Your  staff  size,  1 
circulation  unimportant.  Any  location, 
i  any  realistic  offer  considered.  Box  1902,  < 
I  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

JOURNALIST,  28,  seeking  publication 
I  that  knows  Latin  America  is  important  1 
I  news.  Experience*!  writer,  copy  <lesk. 
lay-out  language  ability.  Travel  any¬ 
where — locate  anywhere.  Box  1892, 

:  E*Iitor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  of  susi>ende*l  off¬ 
set  Kokomo  Morning  Times  seeks  sim¬ 
ilar  job,  or  one  as  wire  editor,  slot- 
man,  makeuii,  rewrite  or  copy  e*liting: 
3*4  years’  exiterience  in  offset  pr*xluc- 
tion:  12  years  in  newsi)aper  profes¬ 
sion:  also  have  several  staff  memliers 
available.  Call:  Ken  Francis,  1-317- 
4r.;l-4213. 

CREATIVE  WRITER- B.  A..  24,  two 
years’  newspaper  ex|>erience  seeks 
chance  to  write  for  maLrazine.  Con- 
vincinjf  samples.  Box  1951,  Editor  & 

I  Publisher. 

I  METROPOLITAN  SPORTS  WRITER. 

I  11  years*  experience,  clesires  chane^. 

1  J-jcrad,  awanl*winnin>f,  al)  8|K)rtH.  Box 
I  19.53,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 

HAPPY,  SA'nSFIED  EDITORS  won’t 
be  intereste*!.  This  photographer  thinks, 
works,  creates.  Will  not  waste  talents — 
they  came  the  hard  way.  Age  35.  Now 
Zone  5.  Box  1867,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  PHOTOGRAPHER 
seeking  features  to  spot  news  on  daily 
paper.  Creative  and  hard  working.  Con¬ 
siderable  daily,  weekly  and  commercial 
exf^rience,  both  color  and  black  and 
white.  Has  own  photo  equipment.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Prefer  Zone  6.  Box 
1907,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OFb'SET  CAMERAMAN  an<l  stripi>er : 
als*)  *lo  art,  layout,  copy.  Seek  |>ubiica- 
tion  place.  B*)x  1947,  E*Iitor  &  Pul)- 
lisher. 


FLOORMAN — 20  years’  experience  i 

newspapers:  ad,  page  makeup  (news  | 
and/or  classified),  Ludlow.  Single,  | 
non-drinker:  willing  to  relocate.  Box 
1789,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 


Public  Relations 

BRAZILIAN  BACKGROUNIl— My  four 
years  in  PR  siiot  in  Brazil,  on  top  of 
10  years’  reporting  and  editing  in  U.S., 
makes  unique  combination  for  unique 
job  with  PR  agency,  business,  govern¬ 
ment.  $11,000.  Box  1927,  EMitor  & 
Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR  for 
trade  ass(x:iation  seeks  new  challenge 
in  corporate  PR.  Want  to  create  new 
program  or  give  zest  to  existing  one. 
Editorial,  writing  and  publishing  ex¬ 
perience.  Age  38.  Will  relocate  Box 
1903,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

INVEST  — or  80  if  you  are  in  a 
hurry — to  request  resume  and  work 
samples  of  this  ancient  but  self-re¬ 
juvenating  PR.  Provi*les  English  as 
she  is  writ.  siKike  an<l  misunderstixMl 
in  this  solid  state  computer  era.  Cur¬ 
rently  agency  but  seeking  corporate, 
association  or  non-profit  PR-promo- 
tional-research  S|HJt.  Area  4  or  5.  Inter¬ 
view  your  convenience.  Indicate  what, 
where  and  salary  ballpark.  Box  1961. 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER  AND  PRESS  OFETCER  for 
overseas  *Iivision  of  giant  corporation 
in  New  York  desires  advancement.  E'or- 
mer  rei>orter  and  columnist;  now 
handling  magazine  writing  ami  e*liting. 
news  releases,  contact  work,  general 
press  relations  management.  Age  26. 
single.  *lraft-exempt:  college  back¬ 
ground.  Willing  to  relocate,  travel.  B*)x 
1963,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


WRITER  EDITOR/PUBLICIST 
WOMEN’S  INTEUE.ST 
Competent,  re.udable  writer  with  solid 
e*litorial  and  PR  exiierience  encompass¬ 
ing  entire  sphere  of  women’s  interest 
wants  challenging  growth  siiot  in  Zone 
2.  Box  1943,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

EUROPE- -Exi>erience*l  newsman  *Ie- 
sires  Euro|>ean  isist.  E'luent  E'rench  — 
gtMsl  Spanish.  Degre*'s.  G(k>*I  writer, 
re;«)rter.  Age  40;  single.  Box  19.")7. 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance  i 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT 
Get  the  story  from  where  the  action 
is.  Exiierienced  feature  writer,  re¬ 
porter,  will  give  your  publication  or 
service  exclusive  coverage  on  the  front 
lines  in  Vietnam.  What  are  your 
terms?  Call  Manchester,  Connecticut 
(203)  649-7304. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Jerome  H.  ^  alker 

A  Game  2  Can  Play 


You  are  l)eginning  to  read  a 
travelogue — and  this  is  neither 
Venture  nor  Holiday.  It  is  E&P, 
so  this  tale  of  an  editor’s  travels 
will  take  a  turn  down  the  Shop 
Talk  road. 

To  Iwrrow  a  hackneyed  phrase 
from  the  radio  newscasters, 
more  of  that  after  this : 

“Dear  Red:  After  doing  10,- 
3()1  miles  on  credit  card  gasoline 
over  T’  roads  and  by-roads,  dual 
super-highways  and  two-laners, 
20-mile  straightaways  and  twist¬ 
ing,  winding  pullovers  in  moun¬ 
tain  passes,  we  say  Parade’s 
Most  Scenic  Highway  Award 
should  be  bestowed  on  that  five- 
mile  stretch  leading  into  Butte, 
Montana.  Forgive  the  pun,  but 
it  is  by  far  the  most  beauteous 
string  of  concrete  ribbon,  verd¬ 
ant  malls  and  high-rise  forests 
between  Times  Square  and  Mile 
O  of  the  Trans  Canada  High¬ 
way  on  the  Pacific-washed  shore 
of  Victoria,  B.  C.” 

Now  back  to  our  theme: 

There’s  nothing  quite  like  a 
down-to-earth  grand  tour  of  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  behind  the 
wheel  of  the  family  car  as  a 
vacation  treat.  Put  a  touch  of 
busman’s  holiday  into  it  and  you 
have  even  more  fun,  after  the 
effects  of  exasperation  have 
worn  off.  Have  you  ever  gone 
into  a  strange  city  and  tried  to 
find  the  home  of  the  local  news¬ 
paper  without  asking  half  a 
dozen  people  for  directions? 

Isn’t  it  only  natural  to  start 
at  the  center  of  town  (the  core 
city)  and  expect  to  see  an  im¬ 
pressive  building  clearly  labeled 
“Daily  News”  or  whatever  the 
title?  Or,  if  you  have  come  up 
in  the  old  school,  you  head  for 
the  railroad  tracks  and  follow 
them  until  you  see  a  truck 
loaded  with  newsprint,  then 
trail  it  to  the  newspaper  plant. 

Just  for  a  diversion  in  our 
safari,  we  told  the  good  wife, 
who  came  along  as  relief  driver, 
we  would  dart  off  the  Interstate 
now  and  then  and  get  a  look  at 
some  of  the  fine  new  buildings 
that  publishers  have  been  erect¬ 
ing  for  the  last  25  years  or  so 
at  the  rate  of  about  $100  million 
a  year.  You’v’e  seen  pictures  of 
most  of  them  in  E&P. 

Off  we  went,  equipped  with  a 
copy  of  the  E&P  Year  Book 
which  gives  the  street  addresses 
of  newspaper  plants.  What  a 
treat  it  was  going  to  be  to  visit 
some  of  these  palaces  of  print¬ 
ing,  we  thought  as  we  recalled 


our  early  days  working  in  a 
ding>’  edifice  whose  flabby  de¬ 
fense  against  destruction  by  a 
bulldozer  was  the  legend  that 
Bret  Harte  had  once  lived  there. 

However,  we  didn’t  get  much 
use  of  our  Red  Book,  for  it  had 
l)een  carefully  tucked  deep  into 
the  car  trunk  l)eneath  half  a 
dozen  immovable  suitcases.  To 
heck  with  it,  we  said,  we’d  rely 
on  instinct  and  if  that  failed 
we’d  buy  a  copy  of  the  paper, 
turn  to  the  masthead  and  soon 
locate  the  building.  This  plan 
worked  well,  at  times,  but  we 
were  .stumped  when  the  Grants 
Pass  Courier  in  Oregon  stated 
only  its  P.O.  Box  numlier. 

.\nd  what  do  you  do  in  towns 
w  here  they  don’t  have  copies  on 
sale?  Or,  if  you’re  at  a  motel 
and  they  have  only  the  papers 
from  far-away  places?  In  Kalis- 
pell,  Montana,  you  could  learn 
that  the  Great  Falls  Tribune 
was  at  4th  and  2d  in  Great  Falls, 
but  the  girl  in  the  local  drug¬ 
store  only  “thought”  the  local 
paper  came  “from  that  building 
near  the  Post  Office.”  Oh,  in¬ 
deed.  the  new  rock-fronted 
home  of  the  Inter  Lake  is  a 
lovely  thing  to  behold  but  it’s 
not  on  the  main  drag  and  you 
wonder  sometimes,  here  and 
elsewhere,  whether  folks  ever  go 
beyond  Main  Street. 

Intrigued  by  its  name  we 
wanted  to  see  where  the  Boome¬ 
rang  was  published  in  Laramie, 
Wyoming.  It’s  in  “the  middle  of 
the  block”  around  the  corner,  a 
gas  station  attendant  advised. 
Well,  that  ought  to  be  easy,  but 
it  required  a  couple  of  boome¬ 
rang  circles  around  the  block 
before  we  spotted  the  building. 
You’d  expect  it  to  be  a  bank 
until  you  find  the  shiny  bronze 
plaque  that  says  it’s  the  home 
of  the  Boomerang. 

At  Asheville,  North  Carolina, 
the  sparkling,  imposing  home  of 
the  Citizen  and  Times  sits 
regally  in  the  heart  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  area  but  you  don’t 
readily  identify  it.  In  the  not 
too  distant  future,  Jim  Copley’s 
Sacraynento  Union  will  be  housed 
in  an  architectural  gem  that  is 
being  added  to  the  splendid 
Capitol  Mall.  As  we  admired  the 
first  outlines  of  the  structure 
painted  on  the  builders’  poster 
we  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
finished  edifice  would  bear  some 
eye-stopping  identification  as  the 
home  of  a  newspaper. 

We  had  had  real  difficulty  in 


locating  the  multi-million  dollar 
plant  of  the  Vancouver  news¬ 
papers.  .About  to  give  up,  be¬ 
cause  most  people  glibly  said  it 
was  “down  on  Howe  Street” 
(the  site  of  the  old  building), 
we  suddenly  came  upon  it,  in  a 
prominent  place  on  a  heavily 
traveled  street.  What  drew  my 
attention  to  the  big  block  build¬ 
ing  on  Granville  Street  was  the 
lineup  of  Province  and  Sun 
trucks  at  the  circulation  docks. 
Closer  inspection  disclosed  only 
a  small  plaque  beside  the  front 
door  telling  you  its  was  where 
Pacific  Press  Ltd.  was  in  busi¬ 
ness.  The  first  impression  was 
that  it  might  be  the  local  power- 
and-light  company  office. 

There  are  many  more  ex¬ 
amples — too  many,  we  think — of 
newspaper  buildings  that  are 
l)eing  too  modest.  Why?  Every 
other  industry  in  town  lights  up 
its  name.  Too  few  newspaper 
plants  throw  out  their  chests  in 
Neon  or  Edison.  The  Calgary 
Herald  isn’t  ashamed  of  its 
ultra-modern  downtown  facility. 
.Animated  electric  lights — a  gor¬ 
geous  sight  from  the  sight¬ 
seeing  tower  restaurant  nearby 
— proclaim  “The  Calgary  Her¬ 
ald  Goes  Home.”  Just  a  few 
blocks  away  stands  the  hand¬ 
some  one-floor  production  plant 
of  Max  Bell’s  Albertan  but  at 
night  it’s  hidden  in  darkness. 

Coming  into  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina,  one  of  the  first  eye- 
catchers  for  a  visitor  is  the  huge 
Observer-I^ews  sign  atop  the 
Knight  Newspapers’  building. 
For  good  measure,  the  names  of 
the  papers  are  carried  on  each 
side  also. 

Here  and  now  we  intend  to 
mount  a  crusade  to  have  news¬ 
paper  buildings  clearly  marked, 
in  big,  bold  letters  on  decorative 
signs.  Then  the  next  thing  we 
want  are  billboards  in  appro¬ 
priate  spots  at  the  approaches 
to  every  city  telling  us  the  name 
of  the  local  newspaper  or  news¬ 
papers.  Let  each  promotion  man¬ 
ager  come  up  with  something 
like,  “Hometown  is  a  progressive 
city,  because  it  is  served  by  The 
Hometown  News.” 

Can’t  you  see  how  The 
Newspaper  would  become  really 
a  game?  Why,  people  who  are 
taking  to  the  wheels  again 
(thanks  to  the  Hearst  News¬ 
papers  for  keeping  the  heat  on 
Congress  to  build  a  national 
highway  system)  would  become 
engrossed  in  guessing  the  name 
of  the  newspaper  in  the  town  20 
miles  ahead,  with  premium 
points  for  the  Hungry  Horse 
News,  the  Public  Opinion,  the 
Derrick,  the  Pajaronian,  and 
such. 

In  time,  people  would  be  think¬ 
ing  only  about  newspapers. 
They’d  turn  off  the  damn  radio 
with  its  country  music,  stupid 


commercials  and  unintelligible 
reports  from  “Our  Man  in 
Pakistan.”  Popularity  of  the 
Newspaper  Name  Game  might 
even  sell  more  E&P  Year  Books. 
How  about  that? 

• 

Donrey  Group  Buy^ 

2  California  Paper»< 

Pomona,  Calif, 

Sale  of  the  Pomona  Progress- 
Bulletin  and  the  Ontario  Daily 
Report  to  the  Donrey  Media 
Group  was  announced  Nov.  R 
by  A.  T.  Richardson  and  .Asso¬ 
ciates. 

Richardson  said  officers  and 
policies  continue  unchanged  in 
accord  with  Donald  W.  Reynolds’ 
policies.  He  continues  as  chair¬ 
man,  with  Charles  Richardson, 
general  manager  here,  and 
James  Piersol,  general  manager 
at  Ontario. 

Donrey  now  lists  22  dailies, 
Richardson  said. 


Taylor  in  Nairobi 

Toronto 

Charles  Taylor,  a  Globe  and 
Mail  reorter  who  specializes  in 
people,  has  ben  assigned  to  the 
newspaper’s  African  bureau  in 
Nairobi.  He  covered  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement  in  Red  China 
for  two  years,  re-established  the 
Globe’s  office  in  Peking  and  re¬ 
turned  home  to  write  editorials. 


Herexposes  have  triggered 
pioneering  laws  in  fields 
ranging  from  home  im¬ 
provement  to  the  safety  of 
ships  at  sea.  She  was  the 
first  reporter  to  expose  the 
Cosa  Nostra.  And  her  ser¬ 
ies  that  cleaned  up  Wash¬ 
ington’s  used  car  racket 
won  the  Pulitzer  Prize! 
Name:  Miriam  Ottenberg 
Her  job:  Investigative  re¬ 
porter  for  The  Washington 
Star. 

Another  reason  influential 
Washington  reads  The 
Evening  and  Sunday  Star. 


The 

Washington 

Star 
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Rush  shipment  of  matrix  orders  is  normal 
at  Star  Parts.  Most  matrices  are  on  their 
way  four  days  after  receipt  of  specifications. 

The  same  streamlined  service  that  is  a 
Star  Parts  tradition  applies  in  the  matrix 
department.  Slanted  “supermarket”  storage 
shelves  save  time  in  the  matrix  stock  room 
-making  it  easy  to  fill  orders  fast.  Paper 
work  is  held  to  a  minimum  and  “red-tape” 
is  a  dirty  word. 

StarNews,  shown  here  in  10  point,  is  also 


available  for  tape  operation  in  5*4,  8  and  9 
point,  covering  the  complete  range  of  classi¬ 
fied,  wire-news  straight  matter  and  editorials. 
The  choice  of  either  a  gothic  or  bold  face 
combination  adds  to  StarNews  versatility. 

A  new  5*/2  point  Star  typeface,  designed 
especially  for  classified  composition,  will  be 
in  stock  soon.  It  combines  text  and  medium 
weights  of  gothic  in  a  tape  size  of  5.98  set 
(lower  case  alphabet -88  points).  Send  for 
StarNews  specimen  brochure  today. 
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The  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation’s 
Edward  J.  Meeman 
Awards  tor  1967 
to  Newspapermen 


Prizes  totalling  $5000  will  be  awarded  to 
newspapermen  and  women  on  U.S.  news¬ 
papers  in  recognition  of  outstanding 
work  in  the  cause  of  conservation  published; 
in  newspapers  during  1967.  One  first  prize  i 
of  $1000  will  be  awarded.  The  remaining  j 
$4000  will  be  distributed  in  awards  in 
number  and  amount  to  be  determined  at  the 
discretion  of  the  judges. 

Conservation,  for  the  purposes  of  these 
awards,  is  limited  to  conservation  of  soil, 
water,  forests,  clean  air,  vegetation, 
wildlife,  scenery  and  open  space. 
Conservation  of  mineral  resources  and 
oil,  important  though  it  is,  is  not  included. 

I 

Entry  deadline  for  the  awards,  named  for 
the  late  Edward  J.  Meeman,  former  editoij 
of  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  and 
Conservation  Editor  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  is  February  15,  1968.  Any  | 
U.S.  newspaperman  or  woman  may  be 
nominated  for  an  award  by  a  newspaper 
or  newspaper  reader. 

Nominations  of  candidates,  including 
clippings  and  tearsheets  of  candidate’s 
work  published  in  a  newspaper  during  . 
1967  and  a  biographical  sketch  of  author, 
should  be  sent  to  Meeman  Awards,  | 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  200  Park  | 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017.  Entries  | 
should  be  neat,  but  not  elaborate.  I 


SCRIPPS-HOWAhD  NEWSPAPERS 


ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS  •  PinSBURGII  PRESS 
EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS  •  MEMPMIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL 

DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  •  KENTUCKY  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 
HOLLYWOOD  (FU.)  SUN.-TAHLEll  •  THE  STUART  (FU.)  NEWS  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS 
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